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PREFACE 


TO THD 

THIRD EDITIOJSf. 


JT were tedious to the reader were I to recount heio 
the \arious mischances — want of steieotypmg, etc — 
which have kept this work out of print for more than three 
jcars, in the face of a steadilj increasing public demand, 
but m Issuing a new edition it is necessary, perhaps, that 
I should offer some remarks on the alterations and additions 
which I have deemed it expedient to make in the original 
text 

The alterations arc few, being limited chiefly to the titles 
of one 01 two of the chapters, my object being to enable 
the reader to see more clearly, and at a glance, tlie essential 
connexions of the successive chaptera in a wotk, the subject- 
matter of which 18 so Wide and complex that the approaches 
to It must of necessity be more or less circuitous and involved 
Vnd accordingly, for ‘ How is Justice done ? ’ the original 
title of the first chapter of the becond Part, I ha\e substituted 
flow IS Cuilization po'^siblet^ and for ‘The End of Go\em- 
ment ^ " the title of the second chapter of the same Part, 
I have siibatituted ‘Tlie End of CiMlization ’ , and have 
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ndded a word or two here and there in the text to illustrate 
these changes. 

Of more importance than these alterations are the additions 
which I have felt it necessary to make in order to give 
the work a greater completeness; the addition, viz., of a 
section on I-Iegel’s ‘Philosophy of History,’ in the historical 
retrospect at the beginning of Part VI., where I pass in 
review the contributions made to the solution of the problem 
of Civilization by preceding thinkers; and a section more 
fully explaining the New Organon or method which I have 
used in the investigation of this problem, to be found in 
the chapter under that title in Part I. 

The reason I have added the short section on Hegel’s 

O 

‘ Philosophy of History,’ is that some of my critics with 
Hegelian leanings have felt that the book ^vas incomplete 
without some reference to this really great and important work 
of their revered master, and although I have placed him 
somewhat out of his strict chronological order, I am in 
hopes that by so doing I have made his conti’ibution to 
the Philosophy of Civilization — what he did and what he 
left undone — all the more clearly seen. 

As to the additional section on the New Oreanon or 
instrument which I have used for the solution of the problems 
of Civilization, it has been rendered almost necessary by the 
difficulty which several thoughtful and competent critics have 
found in grasping precisely what it was that I specially meant 
by this new instrument. This difficulty has been felt chiefly by 
two classes of men ; on the one hand by the pure Metaphysicians 
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A\ho profess to deal Avith the laws of the mind as seen from 
the side of consciousness and on the othei by the scientific 
Psychologists, who pro^^css to deal mth the same laws from 
the side of the brain and nervous system Kow, it so happened 
that 1 had myself defined the Mew Organon which I proposed 
to use as ‘ the Jjaws of the Mind in its entirety and as a conciete 
whole ’ but 1 meant bv this neither the analysis of the mind 
into its component parts — into the intellect, the will, the 
imagination, the sentiments, the passions, &c — of the Meta 
phjsieian, nor its analysis from the side of the brain of the 
X^S) chologist, but understood by it rathci what the ordinary 
reader would understand by it, viz , the laws that connect and 
i elate these parts to one another — the intellect to the will, the 
will to the imagination, the iraigination to the sentiments and 
pa^siono, and so on — laws all of them \%hich one may see 
ctliibited in the concrete and with the greatest subtlety in 
bhak*«pcaie s play of Othello lor example It was mental laws 
of this kind, and not the mere analysts with which the Meta- 
pli} «ician8 and Psychologists deal, that I proposed to use for 
the first time as the keys by which to unlock the secrets of the 
problem of Oivilizition but as the phiase ‘hws of the human 
mind’ had ne^e^ been used b> the Metaph}sicians and 
Psychologists in this sense, it was natural that they should be 
left m some perplexity and difficulty. Had they been willing, 
however, to wait and gather the meaning of the definition from 
its application to the specnl problems that arose in the sequel, 
rather than to fix on what was after all merely a preliminary, 
md, therefore, necessarily bare, abatnet defimtion, their 
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difficulties would have disappeared of themselves. That there 
is no real difficulty in the matter may be seen at once, if we 
remember that Civilization being a product of the* entire nature 
and mind of man, of human nature in short, unless we can 
complete the entire circuit of connection of all its parts — the 
intellect with the will, the will Avith the imagination, the 
imagination with the sentiments and desires, and so on — and 
make the laws of these connections our instrument and standpoint ' 
of interpretation, it will not really be human nature with Avhich 
are dealing, but rather some emasculated metaphysical 
abstraction of it; and our results in consequence instead of 
being predicable of human beings and of what they will do or 
avoid, will tmm out to be mere utopias and dreams. Nor need 
these laws be so many in number as we might at first suppose. 
Civilization being a problem of men in societies and masses, 
and not of the mere individual, it is only such laws of the 
mind as are commensurate with society as a Avhole and have 
a social import that have a bearing on our problem ; and not 
those which, as in the drama and noA^el, pertain only to the 
priA'ate and individual heart, and which in society neutralize 
one another. These social laws of the mind, if I may sc 
call them, are and must be after all comparatively few in 
number. But though feAV in number they are the Avidest, 
the deepest, and the most comprehensive that can connect 
man AA’ith man, and are in consequence inaccessible to thinkers 
Avho will persist in taking their stand on more special and 
less comprehensive points of aucav ; to such Physical Scientists, 
for example, as are Avedded exclusiA'ely to the hiAA’s of Physical 
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Nature ; or such Practical Men as think only of the application 
of these laws to existing conditions; to those Physicians and 
Psychologists who i \ cdded exclusively to physiological 
and pathological laws of the brain and nervous system ; to 
Judges, Jurists, and Attorneys who refuse to see beyond the 
laws of evidence and of pnidential motive ; to Theologians 
and Religious Teachers who are wrapped up exclusively in the 
relations of all thought to piety and devotion ; to Novelists 
and Dramatists who wdll not quit the private hearth, or the 
laws of re\enge, of jealousy, or of love; and, finally, to 
Practical Politicians and Statesmen who cannot dilate their 
sight be}ond the lelations between particular classes in the 
same country, or between particular countries and the world 
at large. It is tme, indeed, that the results arrived at by 
all these special workers must be used as material for the 
problem of Civilization, and their special intellectual methods 
as tiitiruTTienU of research; but unless these methods are 
dropped and throw’n aside as standpomts of interpretation when 
they approach the wider problem of Civilization, there will 
be no chance of their seeing the problem as a whole. That 
I was not wrong in believing that the organon I have 
used is the true one, has been gratifyingly brought home 
to me by the unlooked-for recognition which this book 
has recei^ed from the most widely different quarters, from 
men who differ from one another on almost every point of 
speculation, as well as from men from whose principles I 
ha^e myself in some one or more important particulars been 
obliged profoundly to dissent; from Roman Catliolics, for 
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example, in spite of my chapter on Newman ; from the 
orthodox of all shades, in spite of my chapter on Super- 
naturalism; from Atheists and Agnostics, in spite of my 
chapter on First Principles ; from Positivists, in spite of my 
chapters on Comte ; from Tories, in spite of my chapters 
on Ai’istocracy ; and from Democrats, Socialists, and Kadicals, 
in spite of some sections in my chapters on Democracy. 

But what is the function of this New Organon, it may 
be asked, and how does it operate in the discovery of 
truth ? The answer is that its function is the same as that 
of a higher calculus in mathematics, enabling us to solve 
problems insoluble by ordinary methods. For just as the 
relations of some general (x) or (y) in Algebra will solve 
problems impossible to Arithmetic where you have to deal 
with particular numbers and amounts, so those relations 
between each part of the mind and every other which 1 
have made my organon, will, when put into abstract form 
and generalized, solve problems of society which lie beyond 
the reach of any science or method of observation which 
deals only with the individual mind. 

Among the results which I claim from my application of 
this New Organon — to which alone is due any contribution 
I may have been permitted to make to existing thought — 

I may mention that besides enabling me to accomplish the 
main object of this work, viz., the completing the circuit 
of those great Laws of Civilization which previous thinkers 
had left undetermined; it has enabled me to give scientific 
demonstration and precision to a number of docti’ines which 
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>11(3 either been imdequately stated by preceding Avriter-*, or 
had been seen only m glimpses, but the accurate determination 
■of which was essential to the harmony and completeness of 
my theory as a whole Of these I may instance, for example, 
the expo'sjtion of the part played by History in civilization 
and culture , of the relations that exist between Religion 
and Science , between Religion and Morality , and betu ecu 
Morditj and Science, all of uhich are involved in the very 
groundwork of Civilization, and must be solved befme the 
larger problem can even be entered upon. I have also pointed 
■out the fallacy that lies at the root of Newraan^s theological 
method , the central fallacies and neglects in the political 
doctiiries of Comte uid Oailyle, and the illusions in political 
thinking nhich have resulted from the neglect of the element 
of Time 

But besides giving greater precision to views that hitheito 
have been vague and shadowy, I think I may fanly claim to 
have made bj means of this Kew Organon certain distinct 
additions to existing thought, and to have given solutions 
if 1 may bo permitted to say bo, to problems which h ive 
hitherto been icgaided a« in’^olnble, eolutions which if finally 
ratified must revolutionize the whole drift of philosophic 
speculation Among these I may mention the following 
First, there is the solution of the problem go often propounded 
bj Carljleas if it were an unanswerable cmgma, viz , ‘ Given 
a universe of knave®, how to get a common honesty from 
their united action?' a solution I may add without which no 
theory of Civilization can go much a® get a foothold or point 
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of departure. Then there is the diseoveiy that although 
according ’ to Science nothing need be believed that cannot 
be scientifically known, tliere are six truths at least which 
must be believed although they cannot be scientifically known 
(for all Science is based on them, and not they on it), a 
discovery which if true, must for ever give the coup de grace 
to Physical Science as a standpoint of interpretation for the 
great problems of the World and of Human Life. Again there 
is the demonstration of the existence of intellectual epochs, in 
crossing the borderland of which, principles become so reversed 
that you have the ajjjjarent paradox that what was intel- 
lectually credible in the time say of St. Paul, must by the 
same logic be incredible to-day — a demonstration which if 
accepted must be the death-knell of all forms of Super- 
naturalism. And again there is the exhibition of certain 
imresolvable mental facts, among others the ‘ scale in the mind/ 
for example, which when tlieir implications are clearly seen 
must be fatal to Scientific Materialism. Besides these doctrines 
there is set forth a new view of the World v’^hereby the 
problem of Evil takes quite a different complexion, so that 
the very statement of the problem of Pehgion and Sin 
becomes revolutionized. And again there is the enunciation 
and demonstration of the two great Laws on which aU religions 
are constructed, and along the lines of which they are evolved, 
laws which if they prove true will at once throw open the 
secrets of Religion and the parts played by it in civilization 
and life. And lastly there is the exhibition under all Religions, 
of Philosophies which have not only given rise to most of the 
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hitherto existing anomalies of the subject, but ■which explain 
at a glance the masteries of lehgious ntual ami practice, — of 
pinyer, of offering, of religious persecution, of saciifice, and 
the like 

Now, unless I am deceived, the above are all real additions 
to the stock of existing thought on these subjects Tint 
tlicj are tiue as ^vell as new I am myself convinced, and 
am persuaded that they will stand any strain that may be 
brought to hear or* them, even that severest of all test®, 
VIZ , that on each and all of them scientific predictions 
may be hung Of all this the reader of course must be the 
judge, but should he agree with me in regni dmg these doctrines 
as true, I must still beg him to believe that they aic 
due cntnolj to the oiganon which I have used throughout 
and not to myself — that organon, without which not onlj 
IS there no chance of solving the problem of Civihzation, but I 
will go faithcr and say, no chance of solving those problems of 
Politics tint lie beyond the mere expediencies of the houi , 
or of Life that he above the merest worldly concerns Indeed, 
so firm am I in ray belief that this organon has all the 
virtues of a new mathematical calculus, that I will under- 
take to point out m any system of philosophy whatever 
that Ignores it — ^whether it be a philosophy of the "World, 
of Civilization, of Sociology, of Metaphysics, of Politics, of 
Political Economy, or of hfe in general — I will undertake 
I saj, to point out where each of theoe systems must 
end in absurdity, utopia or impossibility So great a 
stress do I hj on the cmplojiiient of this new calculus, 
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organon, or method, call it what you will, for the solution 
of the higher problems of thought ! 

But I wish further to point out that for the special solu- 
tions achieved in tins work, this organon would have availed 
me little had I not come sufficiently late into the field to 
take advantage of the rich heritage of thought left me 
by the great masters of my youth — Spencer, Comte, Goethe, 
Carlyle, and Emerson — all of whom, with the exception of 
Sjiencer, have used, although more or less unconsciously as 
it were and Avithout formal recognition, the organon to 
which I am myself so much indebted ; so much so indeed 
that Avhei’e they have but dropped it for a moment, there 
they Avill be found, as Ave shall see in the sequel, 
to . have fallen into utopias and di’earas. As to the 
special contributions which these great thinkers have made 
to my OAvn course of thought as it washed their richly- 
laden shores ; and hoAV from each of them in turn I have 
been able to extract jeAvels Avhich they, as contemporaries, 
Avere unable or indisposed to accept from one another ; 
and after Avhat a AAude circuit of metaphysical and philosophical 
speculation, my OAvn organon, apparently so simple, Avas 
reached ; for all this I must refer the reader Avho may care to 
folloAV to a future volume, noAV far advanced, in which 
the Avhole course and evolution of my thought Avill be 
fully and clearly seen. 

As to the teaching of such portions of this work as bear 
on those social and political questions which for some time 
to come must engage the thoughts and sentiments of men, I 
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miy add that while the end at which mj speculations aim 
IS the eleiaiion and expansion of the individual mind, and i% 
tlierefore, so far mdividuahstic , the means by w Inch I would 
leach that end lie m the pressure on the indiiidual of that 
moralized and enlightened public opinion which must always 
continue to use like a divine essence from the Ideal which 
exists in the hearts of all men — and are therefore so fai 
socialistic 

I may further add, to avoid misunderstanding, that the 
belief in a Supreme Being, which is inculcated and enfoiced 
in these pages under whatever vanety of name or title I may 
have chosen to designate Him — whether as First Oause, the 
Absolute God, the Deity, and the like — is not the belief 
in a God in the sen^e of the old Jehovah of the Jews, oi 
even of the narrower orthodox sects of our own time, but 
in a Being who transcends while he includes the highest 
attributes of humanity 

In conclusion, I must apologise for the ambiguities which 
from the difficulty and complexity of the subject have made it 
almost a necessitj that I should inffict this additional matter 
by of preface on the alieady over-burdened reader. 


October, lb92. 
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^JpHE high intT geneious recognition which has been accorrled 
to this woih by a few of the foremost thinkers and critics 
of the time makes it incumbent on me m issuing a new edition, 
to say a word or two on one and another of the various 
difficulties and objections which some of these critics have 
found either in my treatment of the subject, or in tbo special 
views and opinions pre«cnted for consideration 

The first of these objections turns on the New Organon or 
Method which I have proposed foi the solution of the piobleins 
di''CU 3 «!ed, and the necessity there was for its introduction and 
use Now, as the main object of this work was not so much to 
present the rcadei with a brand-new tlieory of Civilization, as 
to 60 re-arrange, modifj, and develop the irjous elements of 
older theories as to fit them into a new and more harmonious 
stnicture it is cMdent that many complications, both in method 
and in treatment, had to be cleucd away before I could enter 
with confidence on my central problem, winch was — to 
determine, if po" iblo, more accuntelj and scientifically th m 
had hitherto been attempted, the relatnc parts plajed m 
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Civilization by the great organic factors of Religion, Govern- 
ment, Science, and Material and Social Conditions generally, 
and to connect these factors by such stringent laws and 
relations that the whole would be seen to fom one single and 
harmonious scheme. In endeavouring to cairy out my object, 
the first difficulty I had to encounter was that presented by the 
various and divergent standpoints occupied by existing students 
of Civilization — standpoints as various and divergent as the 
various sciences from which the problem was approached. The 
Historian, for example, whether of the narrative or the philo- 
sophical school, is apt to feel that a sufficient theory of 
Civilization will have been attained when once the mines of 
history shall have been minutely and exhaustively explored, 
and the results collated and embodied in some one or more wide 
and far-reaching generalizations; the Christian Theologian, 
when he has referred its phenomena to the presence or absence 
from the thoughts and lives of men of that Spirit which Christ 
promised to leave to the world after he was gone ; while the 
Physical and Psychological Scientist thinks the course of 
Civilization sufficiently accounted for, either by representing 
it as the continuation into the mental and moral world of the 
same impersonal law of Evolution which rules the physical ; or 
by referring many of its most striking phenomena — ^notably 
those fanaticisms and enthusiasms which have given rise to 
religions, and changed the face of the world — to the effects 
produced by material conditions of the brain on mental states. 
And as all these types of Thinkers have carried into their 
survey of Civilization the methods and standpoints of the 
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icspcctive studies to which tlicy ire attached, lud is, fuither, 
the method of each is considered by the rest to be false oi in- 
competent, and all are felt to be more or leas partnl and 
incomplete, it wn-s meumbent on me to tiy and discovei, if 
possible, some new oiganon oi method which should be com- 
mcnsuiitc with the full bicadth of the pioblem to be solved, 
and which, while fiecly using all the«e vaiious sciences as 
tnshuments of iniestigation^ should become itself the sole and 
onl^ slandpomt of inter^Jretatton Accoidingly, aftei parsing 
undei review the vinous sciences — Histoij, Ph^^sical Science, 
Metaphjszcs, Psychology, Theology, and the lest — and marking 
out the limits beyond which then vinous methods weie in- 
npphciblo, I piocecdod to expl im my own method, which wia 
simpl) this — to tike my stind on Humin Natuie as we know 
It io day, to dctich its laws fiom the web in which they lie ind 
nnke them my standpoint of mtcipictation, wliile using the 
vaiious sciences as subordinate instiumcnts to fuinish me with 
the materials and results lequucd Such is my new organon 
and the neces«ity I felt for its use and idoption That there is 
nothing strange in this ma^ be «ecn in the practice of those 
who have to deal with any wide class of confused and conflict- 
ing phenomena, The Statesman, for example who is obliged 
to call in for consultation and advice, lawyers, doctors, soldiers, 
seamen, ve^ti^mcn, and divines, is unable to take the stand- 
point of any of his advisers, but must occupy another and 
different one piopcr to his own particular problem, foi while 
heiring what the doctors have to say as to the nece «jty of 
compul«orj vaccination, he lias still to consider the effects of 

A 
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compulsion on individual liberty ; what the War Office and 
Admiralty have to say as to the necessity of increased 
armaments, has still to consider their relations to the public 
purse; \vhat the vestrymen or jiliilanthropists have to say on 
tlie necessity of further poor-relief, has still to consider its 
cfiects on the sjn-ings and incentives of industry ; and the like. 

Again, in endeavouring to show that all the old religions of 
the M-orld contained, wrapped up in their stnictuve, pMoso/^/n'es 
of the origin and nature of things more or less adapted to their 
age and time, I pointed out that the great j-o/c played by 
religions in the jiractical life of the past was due to these 
philosophies embedded in their creeds : and I contended that 
when once Science shall have taken over these philosophies 
from Religion, and added them to Jier own projier domain, as 
she is doing more and more every day, Religion, having lost its 
jurisdiction over that part of the field, will no longer have any 
effect on action, but will be restricted to its natural, proper, and 
perennial function of harmonizing the heart and mind. On 
arriving at thi^ point, one of the acutest of iny critics was 
brought to a stand, and imagining that my words conveyed the 
impression that Religion would no longer be of any practical 
value at all, argued, on the contrary, that a book might still be 
written to show how immense must ever be its practical 
influence on human life. Now the fault here, I have no doubt, 
lay with myself in not more distinctly explaining that when I 
said that Religion in the future would have no effect on action, 
what I meant was, not that it would not be of any practical 
value (for any theory that generates conviction, and give/' unity 
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'inil humony to both mind and heail, must give a stimulus and 
impuhe to action which can nc\cr be attained when mmd and 
heart arc lent in twain by Scepticism), but tint it would no 
longci dictate our specific actions, as, for example, whethei we 
should tahe usury oi not, dunk wme oi not, give alms or not, 
persecute heictics or not but would leave all this to its piopei 
sphere of Science, with its balanced consideiations of expedi- 
cnej , and its jurisdiction o\ er the realm of calcul ible cause and 
effect 

Anotliei of my ciitics obsemng the immense influence often 
exerted ovci mduidual men bydnect raonl exhoitation and 
appeal m spite of unfaiouiable physical and mateiial conditions 
of life found fault with me for insisting as stiongly as I did 
tint the conti oUmg iictoi in Cn ilization was not the moio or 
less pleaching of morality, but the mateinl and social conditions 
of men , tint, m truth, jou can got at moiahty m societies only 
tliioiigli improi ements in these conditions , and that before you 
can get a fuitliei advance at any given stage, these conditions 
must be more equolued, tbe acti'c agent in the successue 
equalizations being, as I Inae sho^vn, Science in the widest 
of th’it term, luth its tpphirttion to aU tho ’irts, comfoits, 
and conienienccs of life Kow, although in saying this 1 mj- 
sclf fully lecognizc the gieit reclamations and impio\ements 
worked in indmdinl natuics byduect appeals to their intellects, 
conscience®, and hc^lt«, independently of any change in then 
moiely matciial and «ocial conditions, I feel still bound to point 
out, wlnt mi critic •seems to Ime oicrlool od, tint I am dealing 
m this work with the problem of Ciulization, tint is to say, 
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with the laws which govern the movements of men in societies 
and masses, and not with what concerns man as an individual 
unit; and that the laws which determine the progress of the one 
are practically as different from those which determine the 
progress of the other, as the laws of bodies in the mass are 
practically different from the laws of the particles of which they 
are composed. In actual life, this is everywhere recognized. 
If you take, for example, any high-class journal which deals 
alike with Politics and Religion — say, for example, The 
Spectator — and run your eye along the series of articles under 
each of these respective headings, you will find that the con- 
siderations advanced in the one case are quite different from 
those in the other; that while in the articles dealing with 
Religion, that is to say, those which appeal to man as an 
individual unit, the writer expects to influence the reader by 
presenting him with higher and truer ideas, with nobler 
standards of morality, and the like ; in the articles dealing with 
Politics, or society as a whole, the argument proceeds almost 
entirely on the assumption that improvements are to he efiected 
in men only by alterations in their general material and social 
conditions. The truth is, the two problems, viz., of Society 
and of the Individual, are quite distinct and separate in nature, 
and require quite distinct and separate treatment ; and hence 
the lai’ge space devoted in this work to proving, by illustrations 
drawn from every quarter of life, that all attempts to forward 
civilization hy direct moral exhortation or a])peal, in the face of 
material and social conditions adverse to its reception, are 
dreams of the closet only. 
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In conclusion, I may ntld that in a woik dealing with so wide 
and complex a subject as Chilization, it was inevitable that if 
I MCie to attain to lesults ot a definite and scientific chaiacter, 
I should have to hew my way thiough all manner of obstiuc- 
tions, and thiough all foims of accepted doctrine and tmdition. 
I hope, however, that in e\ciy instance in which I have been 
foiccd into collision with other and ablci minds, I shall be 
found to have repicacntod them with that fairness, and spoken 
of them with that couitcs} and lespect, which is due alike to 
their high and unselfish aims, and to the depth of my owm 
indebtedness to their laboms; and in Icaiing the woik to the 
leader, I tiust I may roly on Ins gi^ing it that patient con- 
eidciation w hich not any pietcnsions of mine, but the importance 
of its subject, the sincciity of its pmpose, and tlie long labour 
spent on it — some ten j'cars in pieparation, and four in actuai 
constiuction and wiitmg — niaj claim at Ins hands. 


January^ 1888. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


TN the present woik 1 piopose to ti ico tlie great hwa of 
Civilwition and Progress, and to e\hibit, in as sj steinatic ? 
form as possible, the parts played respectively in civilization bj 
Religion Government, Science, and the genei d Material and 
Social Conditions of the v orld But just as in a watch the 
connexion of each wheel and movement with evei} other mu f 
bo 1 nown and adjusted before the watch can be of my practical 
SCI vice, or as in an electiical appai itus the connexion between 
all the links of the circuit must bo established before the 
machine can be made available foi working pin po«c8, so until 
the laws which unite each of the gicat tactois of civilization 
with evciy otliei aie known and undeistood, we cannot have a 
theory of civilization which will be of pinctical v due, eithoi as 
enabling us the better to undci^tand the Past, oi as affording 
us guidance foi thcrutme, the failure to appiehond the part 
pla)ed bj any one of the factors completely vitiating the 
practical v duo of the theory as a whole Now although the 
illustrious thnikci«, who op to the pic^ent tune have been 
engaged on the problem of civilization, have succeeded, in the 
face of enoimous di/TicuItic*!, in establishing the tiuc relations 
existing between certain of the factor^ none of them, in my 
opinion, hue clearlj cstabhdicd the tiue lehtions existing 
between them all and none of them therefore have given us a 
tlicoi-) of CIV dization that can Jaj any claim to completcnc s 
Comte, for example, although ho succeeded in working out, 
with great biillnncj and with an abundance of hictoiicd detul 
the relitions e\i«ting between Kehgion and Science, filled to 
<li«cover the link that united Bcligion with Aratcrnl and Social 
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Conditions generally; and so was unable to bring a full and 
complete (neory to boar on the interpretation of the past or 
the guidance of the present. Buckle, again, although he set 
forth with mucli foree and clearness, the part played in civiliza- 
tion by Science, and by Material and Social Conditions, left 
the parts played by Bcligion and Government dark and confused; 
while Herbert Spencer, concerning himself only with demon- 
strating that civilization, like all other phenomena, follows the 
general law of Evolution, has not attempted to show the parts 
played in it respectively by religion, government, science, and 
material and social conditions. In attempting, therefore, to 
add to the inheritance of tliought bequeathed to us by these 
great thinkers, I shall endeavour, by jueans of the super- 
structure which they have erected, to carry the solution of the 
problem a ste]) higher, and by taking advantage of the lights 
which they have planted in dilferent portions of the field, to. 
carry the torch of science still farther into the darkness. But 
instead of pursuing the enquiries begun by them into further 
or finer detail, I prefer to concentrate all my efforts on the 
discovery of the laws uniting those factors which they have 
left unconnected ; and so, if possible, by completing the circuit 
of connexion at all points, to establish the outlines of a 
philosophy of civilization wliich shall be sufficiently vital and 
well-jointed to stand on its feet, and enable us to interpret the 
Past, and in a measure afford us guidance for the Future. In 
the method, however, which I find it necessary to emjdoy to 
reach my ends, I differ almost entirely from these distinguished 
thinkers. For while they have either, like Comte and Buckle, 
taken their stand on the past, and from the .generalization of 
Avhat are called the facts of history, have sought to interpret 
the present and forecast the future ; or starting like Herbert 
Spencer, from some more or less comprehensive generalization 
of the external world — as, for example, from the law of evolu- 
tion — have cast their byijothescs, like nets into the sea of 
history, landing only such facts as fall within their range ; I 
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inve tnken as my point of departuietho essential idmtitifol the 
human mind m every age and dime, and have sought to trace 
the progress of civilization to the union of tins constant nature 
with the various raatcinl and social conditions of the past, 
regarding the facts of histoiyas instructive commentary only 
In a word, while formei thmkeis have made historical data the 
main-staj of tlieir tlicones, and have regarded the human mind 
as practically of suboidinatc importance, I have taken my stand 
on the constant nature of man, and have legaided the facts of 
lustoij us but appendage and ilhistration 

To justify «o wide a depiiture from the oidimiy methods of 
intcipictation, and to show that a new method is absolutely 
neccs'aiy and must be systematically employed if we are to 
attain to scientific tiuth m these higlici departments of specula 
tion I have opened with a section winch I have entitled A 
Neic Oitjanon Under this section I have arranged most of 
the oidinaij and iccogni«cd instiumcntsof knowledge, physical 
and mental, and while attempting to show precisely the pait 
they pi IV in human thought and cultuio, I at the same time 
point out tint none of them can furnish us with the oiginon 
wo lequire for the pioblem of civilization I show that while 
civilization includes within itself the great ti un lotion's ol 
histoiy,>ct hntory , neither in itsmiritive nor m its philo 
sophical form, can fuimsh us with wint wc roquuo, that while 
It itichidci the greit tosahs of Physical Science, PJiysicil 
Science is not the method, tint while it has to do with the 
thoughts and feelings of men, neither Metaphysics nor 
Pevchology, vvhicli deal with the«e thoughts and feelings, will 
sene us, tint wlnle it is largely concerned with commerce and 
mdu^trv. Political Economy cannot help us, and fiii illy , that 
while It IS full of the i-e^ults of religious beliefs, Theology is of 
no av 111 for the solution of the problem Havingthus thrown 
out the ordinary instruments of knowledge as uu'iuitcd to luy 
purpose, 1 then endeavour to “how what that new oiganonis 
which must be pcr-ntcntly employed, it wc are to c&tablnh a 
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science of civilization that shall bear practical fruit; ami 
further^ I show that it is to the neglect of this organon or 
instrument that are traceable not only the main illusions of life, 
but also most of those political and social utopias into which 
thinkers of the highest eminence have fallen, both in ancient 
and modern times. 

Having illustrated in detail the importance of the new method 
which I propose to employ in my enquiries into the laAvs of 
civilization, I am in a position to enter on the main business of 
this work; and, accordingly after attempting to answer the 
question, How are Civilization and Progress possible at all, in 
a world where the selfish and anti-social instincts are stronger 
than the social and unselfish ? — or, as Carlyle has it, how from 
a xoorld of knaves to get an honesty from their united action ? — 
I come to the first and all-essential pi’oblem to be solved, 
viz. : What is the goal of Civilization ; the aim that Nature 
has at heart ; the end to which all political and social arrange- 
ments are but means, and to which all individual efforts 
should be directed ; and in determining this, I shall have 
Indirectly determined the main and essential element in civiliza- 
tion itself. Now, in order to furnish a solution that shall be 
broad and comprehensive, at the same time that it is sufficiently 
definite and precise, 1 shall, in the first place, proceed by a 
direct inspection of Nature herself ; and, in the second place 
(and by way of affoi’ding an indirect or side light on this 
important question, and bringing it into greater relief), I shall 
contrast the views held on it by the two opposite schools into 
one or other of which all systematic thinkers may be drafted ; 
tracing these divergencies of opinion to their secret roots in 
opposite views of the nauii’e of man, and of what constitutes 
his highest welfare. And as I give my o^yn firm adhesion to 
the one side in this conflict of opposing camps, I hope to 
exhibit the weakness of the other by showing the primary laws 
of the human mind which it has neglected, and the utopias to 
which this neglect gives rise Avhen projected, like tlie image of 
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n camera, on the \ast canvas of the ^\oiW. Foi just as the 
smallest angle at the centie of a ciicle, if ignoied or neglected 
\\ill subtend, in piopoition to the fastness of the field, uide 
and unsightlj gaps in the ciicumfetcnce ; or as the smallest 
uant of proportion in a miniature will, if sufficientir e'^panded, 
show as a foul and ugly distortion ; so the smallest neglect of 
any of the piiimxy laws of the Imm.in mind will, when 
embodied in thcoiies of the world, in schemes of political le- 
gciiciation, ideals of society, and the like, end in utopias and 
chinieins. An examination of the tt\o most picgnant of these 
political and social utopias will sene to expose the crrois that 
lie concealed in the central conceptions from which they take 
their rise, and will assist the leader toa just decision on the all- 
impoitant question imohed 

Tlic goal to which Civilization is gmdually tending being 
thus dotcimincd, I shall next attempt to estimate the paits 
phjed in it by Religion, Goveinmcnt, bcicnce, and Mateiial 
and Social Conditions icspectncl}, in Older that I ma^ 
afteiwards tieat of these factois in combination, and sliow* how 
the eucccssiv estops of progiess have been slowly realised in the 
past— tliose moral conquests won by man fiom the loilm of 
barbaiisin and night. And thioughout the whole onquhy I 
sliall follow’ the method indicated in the chapter on the Kew 
Organon seeking to bring the constant laws of tlie human mind 
in their fulness and entirety, to bear on the diffeicnt periods of 
tlic past, always of coiiiec allowingfoi tlic difference in the 
circumstances and conditions of diffcient times ; much in the 
same way a*', in a telescope, wcallow for different distances bv 
adjusting the segments, while the lens or e}C of the instrument 
remains all the while uiichmgcd. 

In attempting to estimate the part placed in civilization and 
progress by religion, I shall be obliged to define at the outset 
the sen<c in which the term religion is to be used, as of late 
} cars Comte and his di-ciplcs have put fon^ard the claims of 
Humanity to be worshipped in the same sense, and on the same 
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footing, as the deities of tJie old religions. A critical examina- 
tion accordingly of the lidigion of Humanity -will show us the 
special and exceptional sense in which alone Humanity can he 
legitimately said to be an object of religion, and will leave us 
with certain clearly-defined ideas with which to enter on the 
subject of religion in its wide and generally-accepted sense. 

The way thus cleared^ I shall invite the reader to a considera- 
tion of the subject of Religion in general, and my first attempt 
will be, after giving the question a form sufficiently definite to 
admit of a scientific solution, to point out the two great laws on 
which all religions whatever have been constructed, and along 
the lines of which they have all been, and will continue to be, 
evolved. If I shall have succeeded in carrying the reader with 
me so far, I shall then be in a position to mark out, more 
precisely and scientifically, the part played by religion in 
civilization and human life — its effects on the intellect, heart, 
and conduct of men; the laws on which religions are con- 
structed being the other side, as it were, of the necessities of 
thought and feeling which these religions are adapted to meet 
and satisfy. And while some j)ersons believe that religion does 
everything for human life, and others that it does nothing, or 
worse than nothing ; my endea-vmur shall be to estimate, in as 
scientific a Avay as is open to me, what it does do, and Avhat it 
does not and cannot do. 

Having exhibited the part played by Rehgion in Civilization 
and Progi’ess, I come next to the part played by Government. 
Noav, as the form of government existing in any country should 
Ije in a general way the outcome and reflex of the intellectual, 
social, and material conditions of that country, it is evident 
that, politically speaking, all forms of government are alike good 
or bad according as they ai*e well or ill adapted to the time or 
circumstances. But, morally and socially sj)eaking, these 
different forms of government have the most widely different 
results. To exhibit these moral and social effects — and these, 
after all, are the essential elements in civilization — all forms of 
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government mij for convenience be dnulcd into tno clns'^e'' — 
tlic 'lustocntic nnd the democratic The essence of Anstocncy 
js tlie inequality of men’s mitcinl and socnl condition^, and 
includes all forms of despotism, imperialism, longship, 
oligaichism, and the like, the essence of Democracy is the 
equality of men’s material and social conditions, and includes, 
besides democracies pure and simple, all forms of Socialism that 
arc of natunl and spontaneous growth (and not meie paper 
utopias), and nhich aic but the carrjing of the principle of 
equality from the political sphere, still further into the material 
and social sphcie But to cnsuie tlie reader against the nsk of 
being led into the legion of misty, vague, and unprofitable 
speculations, and also to test the truth or falsehood of the 
doctrines enunciated b} the touchstone of actual fact, 1 ha\e 
exemplified the cfFects of Aristocracy and Dcmociacj lespec- 
tncl} by the existing condition of England and Ameiica, with 
ju«t so mucli reference to other democracies of the ancient and 
modern uorld, as shall bring out aspects of political Jaw not 
elseuhcro to been seen In doing this, 1 ha\c endeavoured so 
to free the essential characteiistics of Aristocracj and Demo- 
cracy fiom tlic complications and illusions that obscure them, 
that the great laws of society may be clearly exposed Dor 
just ns the highest scr\ice the dramatist can rendei us is so to 
present a mmibci of concrete men and vomen, \ariously iclated, 
and of different characters, that by their action and interaction 
on one nnotlier tliey may exhibit laws of the human mind, that 
shall be true of all men and in nil times , so the highest problem 
of the political thinker i«, from the relations existing between 
diflercnt concrete institutions and forms of government, and the 
clmractcr of the people living undci them, to establish Jaws of 
sucli univer ality that, due allowance being made for compen- 
sating circumstances and condition®, tliey vmU account for the 
groat characteristics of any nation and of any age 

The parts played in Civilization and Progress by Peligion 
and Government having been determined, and the course of the 
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dif-'cnspioii Jiaving iilso hi'ought out prominently llic parts played 
by .Science and Material and Social Conditions, it then becomes 
pnssililc to Ircaf of these great factors in comhinalion. J 3 nt 
before I c.an exhibit (lie laws that connect each of these factors 
with e\-(}ry other, so that the whole shall form the coherentnnity 
called Civilization, whicli marches along the ages, and in its 
evolution rhrows nfl’ along its track the ditlerent special civi- 
lizations of the world, it is nccessarvto determine t\m controllinp 
factor, the factor on which all the others dc{)cnd, and from 
wliich they take their initiative nnd word of command; the 
factor, in a word, which must be practically addressed if 
civilization is to he advanced or retarded. Tin's being deter- 
mined, I shall then ask how this controlling factor must be 
afVectodto make each successive advance in civilization 2)0ssible: 
and this in turn bcing_ answered, it will only remain to exhibit 
the way in whicli tlic di/Ferent factors liave acted and interacted 
on cacli other as they Jiave come down tlirough tlie long ages 
of the Past, and will continue to act and interact far into the 
unknown Future. 

The veader may possibly have anticipated that the execution 
of a 2)lan so wide and com2)rehensive ^vould cover e^'^en a larger 
space than that whicli in this work I have given it. When a 
writer bases his theory of civilization on the alleged facts and 
details of history, rather than on the laws of the human mind, 
there is no doubt that bulk is indisjiensable, even inevitable ; 
and in proportion to the reconditeness of the causes to which 
jiolitical and social plienomena are referred, and their' remote- 
ness from the ordinary motives that actuate human beings, 
must be the I'oltime of evidence by wliich tliey are supported ; 
as in the early Church, in projiortion to the inci’edibility of tlie 
miracles recoi'ded, were the clouds of witnesses by whom they 
were attested. Indeed, all theories of civilization that are 
vranting in that simplicity which characterises the primary 
motives' and imjmises of human nature, are liable to suspicion, 
and like the characters of persons whose actions ai’e dark and 
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ijuoUcd, must be leinforced bj ho^ts of testimonials. But jis 
tlie tiiitlis i\hich I de»iie to enfoice are founded not so much 
on the multiplicity of past events, with theii fugiti\e and mis- 
le uling lustres, as on the steady identity' of human nature in all 
ages ; not so much on the endless circumstantiahties of Histoiy , 
as on universal piinciples of interpretation; not so much on 
evtcrnal generalizations, as on the innei laws of the human 
mind ; all undue bulk would be a weakness, like that cxces-^ of 
fat w'hich is a sign of dcgeneiation rather than of development, 
or that overgiowth of teiiitoiy beyond the arm of the centml 
power, which historians have noted as a ica' somce of debility, 
and a sine piecmsor of decline. Atcoidingly, instead of in- 
undating the leadei witli a flood of histoncal details, which fall 
from the mind like the filings fiom a magnet when the theoij 
that gave them coliosion becomes discicditcd, and of adding 
theveby to the number of pondcious tomes, that, hke the nuns 
of Roman aqueducts, have lain mouldeiing in sullen decay since 
the doctilnos that gave them life have been supeisoded, I shall 
endeavom rathci to compose my theoiy out of the siinjilo 
impulses and laws of the human mind; filling in the canvas 
witli pigments picked up hcie and theie along the groat Ingli- 
way of life, following in this, with humble step, the example set 
by' the great Michael Angelo liinisclf, w Iio is said to liav e painted 
the walls of the Vatican with ochres dug fiom a garden at the 
hick of the palact, care/ess of the source of ins mateiiafs, so 
only that his pictuies were intelligible, and bore the impicos of 
truth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTOEr— DESCEIPriVE. 

A T a time when not only the gieat cuscs of nations, but the 
minute and personal concerns of individuals, ere belie^ ed 
to be under the immediate care and guidance of n Supreme 
Power, and Iiuman afKujs were, in consequence, liable to svpey- 
natxtral interventions at every tuin, no attempt was likely to be 
made to unite the Present with the Past by connected links of 
mtural causation. History, accordingly, busied itself for the 
most part witlj the sayings and doings of those conspicuous 
personages whose sublime heads were regarded as tlic appointed 
channels by vvliicli the will of Heaven was to be transmitted to 
the great masses of men, lying passive .and inert around the 
base of the social edifice. But, from the time that the pro- 
cession of human events, like the movements of the stars, was 
su'^pected to lie under the dominion of fi\ed and inexorable 
laws, and *thc people* (hithcito believed to be as looted and 
inannnatc aa that object on whose scaly lind Milton’s pilot 
moored), was discovered to be a Leviathan — a Iiugc but inarti- 
culate life frtrctching through the centuries, with impulse and 
motion inherent in itself — Ilistoiy entered on a new path, and 
announced itself as a new and sovcieign power. Ijisteid of 
dealing, as fonnerly, with the intrigues of princes and priests, 
witli the rivalries of courts and camps, it set it^elf to follow 
and record the movements of that great world-stream of 
Humanity, on who«e impetuous waters princes and potent.itcs 
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were swept ;ilong, like straws on the surface of some (lark 
nnfatliomcd tide. Jn other words, as human affairs were 
gradnaliy willidrawn from tlic interference of the Deity, and 
natural causes were invoked to explain them, men turned for 
tlic sprinp:s that moved events to the vast and comjdex 
structure of society itself; and History announced itself as 
tlie only sure ground on wliich to rest in any attempt to under- 
stand tlie Ih-csent or guide the h'uture. It wtis looked upon 
:is an immense (pnirry, wherein were to be found, if assiduously 
explored, those secret links which, like the fossils of the 
geologist, would unite the present order of things with the 
remotest jtast ; as a vtist j)yramid or mausoleum, whose inner 
recesses would, when unlocked, diselose the mighty figures 
that still work among ns — ‘ those dead but sceptred sovereigns 
who still rule our sjnrits from their urns/ So deeply, indeed, 
has this new-born conception penetrated the present age, that 
not a creed, institution, or shade of oj)inion but may be seen 
groping in tlic dark and unfathomed mines of liistory, seeking 
to connect its lineage witli the extinct lieroisms of otlier days. 
Here, for example, arc a band of Cliristian believers digging at 
the root of the primitive tree, trying to square their doctrine 
and practice witli the simplicity of tlie early times ; there, a 
group of pale and eager figures bending over the great Protes- 
tant upheaval, intent on proving the legitimacy of their des- 
cent from the early I'itual of the Peformatiou ; and apart, 
unchanged while all around are changed, tlie undaunted forms 
of those wlio stand stern and inflexible on that primitive rock, 
against which it has been said tlie gates of hell cannot prevail. 
The torches of the politicians, too, are to be seen flitting here 
and there in the dusky labyrinths: — Kadi cals, chanting dirges 
over the grave of Liberty, or invoking the shade of Pericles 
and the glories of, departed Greece ; Reactionaries under 
Carlyle, doing homage at the shiunes of Otesar and of Crom- 
well, and commemorating the brilliancies of the despotic 
regimes; Whigs keeping time to the music of Macaulay as 
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they mnich past the long Jine of monuments sicred to the 
mcmoij of then once \italbut now fast-clecaving piinciples 
There tlie> all ire, equally nnxjous to justify their chims to 
pre-eminence in the new and evci Ining Present, b\ con 
nectmg their lineage with the shadows and specties of the 
Past And not onl\ these, blit even popes and kings, who 
formerly held their haughty prerogxtives in fief by the ginco 
of God 01 divmc right, are now obliged, like suppliants, to 
appeal in justification of tbcir existence to the glorious role 
they have played in the past — their clToils m tlie cause of 
piogrcss and civilization, tlioii guardian‘«hip of national honoi 
and prestige, their encouragement of hteintuie and the aits 
and their caic and tenderness foi the clev ition and ameliora- 
tion of the nn««C 8 Noi is such an appeal iltogcthci without 
reason Foi just as the traditions vvhicli a man Jus inhciitcd, 
tile turning he has undcigone, and the cjicumstancc" and 
influences by which he has been moulded, leave their impress 
on Ins cliaractci, and are Jicld as tcstimoniai and guanntee of 
his pre«ent honor and inttgiity, so the lustoncal antecedents 
of the current pharos of hfc and opinion may be faiily adduced 
m «uppoit of their claims to the appioval of mankind But 
when such antecedents aic made the ground of eaclusive 
nutlionty and pre eminence, and encli staits up in tinn to 
a«''eit itself ns tlie leading tin c id m the \ ist complexity of 
causes at work in the pa'^t, wc feel that the web is too lieteio- 
gencows the threads too involved, to iu«tify the assumption 
The same may he urged agamH tho«c philo'^ophical historians 
who would refer the evolution of societies to the agency of 
a single pnncip)c, piownitc or remote, such a* climate, 
geological or meteorological phenomena the ‘peuistence of 
force* and tlic like Caihle, who of ill tlimlcis ]m« per- 
ceived mo«t clculy tlie unfathomed dccjis of niy^teiy on wliicli 
our little islet of knowledge swims, advices tlie historian to 
refiam fiom sucli attempts, a** more worthy of an artisan than 
a (me nrti't and instead of fancying that he has exliausted 
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the infinite meanings of any transaction, to restrict himself to 
the more modest attempt of giving some faithful picture of it, 
deducing from it only such household truths as may prove 
valuable recipes in practice. Nevertheless, he, too, urges all 
men to search more and more into the Past, as ‘ it is the true 
fountain of knoAvledge, by whose light alone, whether cons- 
ciously or unconsciously emjdoyed, can the Present or the 
Future be interpreted or guessed at.’ Now, as this is pre- 
cisely the point Avhich I wish here to raise, and if possible to 
resolve, I shall for the sake of clearness consider History, first, 
as a mere record of events, and secondly, as a philosophical 
interpretation of them; and shall endeavour to trace the 
effects of each on a just insight into the Present or wise 
guidance of the Future. 

Of late years the scattered records of dead and forgotten 
ages, dragged from the recesses in which they lay entombed 
by assiduous and indefatigable explorers, have been so in- 
geniously dovetailed and pieced together, that the Past, like 
some fossil mammal, stands reconstructed before us, and is 
open to the inspection alike of the curious, the contemplative, 
or the indifferent. Not only the great panorama of events, 
moving in vast perspective and outline along the ages, but the 
political, religious, and social life of the A^arious peoples and 
nations, haAm been traced with fidelity by the historic pen ; 
each link in the great chain of historical sequence having 
found its natural relations and connexions. We see the great 
monarchies of the East as they emerge large and indistinct on 
the far horizon, their Amst and shadoAAy figures rising and 
falling in perpetual conflict, like a confused AAU'estle of giant 
spirits in the daAAm We see Persia returning triumphant from 
the struggle, and folloAv the movements of her gigantic des- 
potism as, like some huge python, it rolls its sIoav and porten- 
tous bulk westAAmrds to the sea, OA'cr Avhose sunny isles it hangs 
for a Avhile dark and minatory, until Greece, startled by the 
impending danger, steps gaily out from beneath the oppressive 
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slmdo^v, erect and defiant as a young Apollo, and with impe- 
tuous ardour buiies the glowing shaft deep in its unwicldyside. 
Eastern baibarism rolled back for a while to its den, wc natch 
nitli impassioned interest the rapid flowemge and culmination 
of Grecian glory, her noontide biilliancc and dazzling eleva- 
tion; and as she turns slowly to her setting, we linger over 
her departing splendour until, torn by dissension within and 
trcacherj’ without, she sinks fouled and bedmggled into the 
night. In the meantime, while the degeneiate Gxeeks sit 
chattel ing in their dotage, unmindful of the glory of their 
sires, Macedon has aiisen and asscited liex siipicmacy ovei the 
whole peninsula. Holding in her leash the last remnants 
of Gicchn patiiotisni, whipped fiom its torpor into fier) 
enthusiasm by the memory of happier days, we see hei 
stoiming acioss the Hellespont, her legions mad witli gloiy, 
into the heart of tlic piostratc East; and as she advances in 
her career of conquest, we sec kingdoms and peoples fall 
successively before lior, until her dominions stietch fiom sea 
to sea But, long befoie the colossal fabiic has liad tune to 
consolidate, dismemberment ensues, and the glory of her slioit- 
U\ cd empire passes aw aj, until at hst the once miglity king- 
doms of which she was composed, after heie and theie a 
spasmodic flicker of rctuining vigour, like the cottage lights 
of some peaceful hamlet in the evening, ai-e one by one 
extinguished. Foi a power more stem and indomitable Ins 
aii«cn and is puslung onwiuds to univeisal dominion, dis- 
daining to shaic with mc.»iei rivals the empiieofthe world. 
"While tlie cr.i«h of falling kingdoms is lecounding in the eai, 
and the confuted din of perpetual stiife fills tlie air, the infant 
Home, unheeded and in ob«curitv,is putting out her little 
feeler', and is seizing on such adjacent temtoiy as lies within 
her reach. Glowing by what she feeds upon, she gradually 
onhrgc^ until she has covered the wliole of Italy, and con- 
verted it into nutriment for herself Centuries come and go, 
empires rise and fall, and many a bright promise has bloomed 
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.•iiul faded, l)ut still she n-axes in hulk and vi^^our, until at last, 
like some mighty ectejms, we see lier embracing the world in 
her giant tentacles, and Cbml and Carthage, Persia and Egypt, 
Macedonia and Greece. Itavc tdl alike gone down before her 
imlomitabh* arms. Ibit long ere tlie vast stretch of dominion 
has reached its tttinosf. bounds, Ikm’ vital organs, gorged to 
r<!p]ction, lose their vigour atid are beginning to decay. 
Imxury and dissipation have taken the ])lace of the early 
simjdlcity and frugality; intrigue and faction, of the old 
r<!publican virtue; the pleasures of tlie circus, of the glories 
of tlie field. The ancient patriot is succeeded by the self- 
indulgent volnptnary ; the ancient, pj-iest, by the winking 
auirnr; and the old Ifoinan citizen, bv the efreminate oriental 
and emancipated slave. And when at last civil war has pre- 
cipitated its bloody round of jiroscription and atrocity, and the 
Kcimhlic, honcy-comhed to the heart by corruption, is about 
to collapse, the Empire arises to prop fora while the rotting 
edifice and stay its impending fall. But still the disintegration 
goes on. The army, grown omnipotent and dissolute, puts up 
the Empire to auction ; and the favourites of the hour are 
borne in turn from the cain{) to the palace on shields dis- 
honoured by treachery and stained by crime. Victorious 
generals returning in triumpli from distant provinces make 
Koine the bloody arena wherein to contest their rival claims to 
the envied purple. Liberty is strangled, tlie voice of Freedom 
is hushed, and the bright scintillations of genius are extin- 
guished in the thick and stilling air. Licentiousness and 
debauchery run riot, and tlieir mad orgies are varied only by 
confiscations and crimes. Wliiie revelry holds its court at the 
capital, in the meantime around tlie vast ring of frontier the 
Barbarian sits squatting low and savage, and, as he presses in, 
his growl is heard from tlie outer darkness, like the confused 
rolling of the midnight sea. The provinces, crushed under the 
dead weight of civil and military officialism, tliat stretches like 
an iron network over the surface of the Empire, are imiiotent 
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for defence, resistance droops, tlie rampaits gj\e way, and 
tlirough the bicach the thickening hordes pour hkc a scorching 
flood The Empire, put on its defence, dispeises or buys off 
the invaders, reconstructs its dyke®, and retincts its limits 
but still the flood rolls in, until at last, subsidies and defeats 
proving alike unavailing, and even whole piovinces throvin out 
to appease the fury and slacken tlic puisuit, the Empire goc*' 
doun under tlie desolating tide When we next catch sight of 
It after the waters have subsided, its v ist system of cential 
ization has fallen to pieces and di«appe'i’* , society has 
resolved itself into its piimitive xes , the old woihl- 

serpent Ins become a roll of dialed rings and Impcinlisin, 
after an abortive attempt to rcsuscititc itself m the est, 
passes into the feudalism with which modern civilization 
commences TJio face of Europe is seen studded ovei with the 
castles of barbarian chicftain«, around each of which, as a 
miclcus, runs a senes of concentric circles of infcudation 
which radiate power and authonty from the feudal lord him 
self, through successive ranges of vassals and letainors, to the 
outermost ring of artificcis and shve* Christianity, mean 
while, has ansen, and become the religion of the Roman 
orld Diopped as a leaven into the fermenting heart of the 
Empire at the period of its gicatc^t power, wo see it at first 
wo~king silently among the lov^est sediment of the people — the 
cooks the cobblers, and slaves — then slowly nsing, in spite of 
pe'^ccution, through the superincumbent lay cis of society, 
until It surges at last over tlie feet of the impernl thionc 
Returning tlicnce, hkc a vivifying lava-sticam, it sjireads it'olf 
abroad on all sidc«, mingling witli the currents of lailarnn 
invaders that roll in succe^^ive tides over the empire, and 
converting them to it«clf, until it icaclics the nio^t secluded 
districts, and there silcntlv eMingin he= tlie Ia«t fires left 
Fhimbcring on the neglected altar* of Pigain«ni Accom- 
panying It ns It extends i« the va«t oiganizatioii of the Church, 
which interweaves its golden threads every where tliroiigli tlie 
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complex stviictvivc of society ; softening, by its creeds, 
clim-itics, nntl cliivalrlcs, the har.-'li and cruel codes of tlie 
])arl)arian conquerors, and moderating the internecine feuds of 
(licir savage cliicftains. Wliile society is thus re-arranging 
itself in the West, the Crescent arises with its flaming propa- 
ganda, firing the shy like a comet, and after lopping off Africa 
and the East from the Empire and the Church, penetrates 
into Europe, and plants its standards at the .very gates of 
Cln-istendom. l\e])ulsed and driven back to its native 
dominions, it continues to maintain, with varying success, the 
conquests it lias achieved, until, with the somnolency of fate 
creeping over its dcca3-ing members, it relaxes into torpor, and 
finally sinks into iiiipotcnt death. The West knit together 
again, Ity the whirlwind of i-eligious fervour into which the 
Crusades have thrown the nations, Industry begins to appear, 
and Commerce cuts hiithways for itself over distant seas to the 
most inhospitable shores. The Serf, hitherto chained to the 
earth, gradually acquires property and even rights in the soil, 
shakes ofF his fetters, and ventures to lift his stooped and 
imbrnted front to the light; but his mind, enmeshed in a 
finer and more subtle despotism, is still enslaved, and awaits a 
hapjiier day. The Peo2)le, meanwhile, have gathei'ed into 
towns and become jiowerful, and in return for services rendered 
are extorting charters of liberty from unwilling kings. The 
Nobility, once free as mountain eagles, but now ruined by 
Crusades or decimated by civil Avar, lose their authority, and 
are gi'aduall}’^ reduced under the arm of the central jiOAver. 
And then, again, once more a new era of Oaasarism and King- 
ship arises for Europe, AA'hich here conspiring Avith the 
nobility against the people, and tliere dejn’cssing both alike, 
continues to exist, until the nations, stri2)2)ed of the last 
A’estige of jmlitical and social liberty, and ground bj’^ oiqjression 
to the dust, are aAA^akened by the trumj^et-blast of the French 
Eevolution, and rise in terror and majesty to SAveep the 
accursed thing aAA^ay. 
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Sueli, ill biicf outline, is lOUgh gcncml slvctch of the gieat 
nio\eincnts uith uliich Ili^toiy his /.nniliaiiscd us, and the 
question becomes — AVlnt light does this, or the like of this, 
woikcd into minute or minuter detail, thioiv on the Pieoent oi 
the Fiituio? 

The Piesent is eiei a m^steij to us until it is iinidiited bj 
some knowledge of tlic Past. The glitteiing sjmbols we see 
aiound u" — Chinch, School, Comt, and Camp — seem to the 
unlettcicd, as tliey do to childicn, to be fited and looted in 
etcinit^, and to be as much a put of the economy of Natuie is 
the sun, moon, and stais. But a glince along the perspective 
of liistoiy shows us that these, too, like the fleeting ycais, aic 
cv anescent and tnin^itoi y , tbit Tunc clianges, and wdl continue 
to clnngo, their configuration and character; and that, as they 
•spmng origimll) fiom the opinions, sentiments, and necessities 
of men, so thej will fade and di-ippcii with tlicm. 

History it is that tniccs the clnngos tint institutions have 
undoigonc from tlicir inception and stai ting-point down to oui 
own time, and thus cnibics us to ajipichend intelligently thcii 
present position and significince — saving us from the deception 
of appcanuiccs. Without Histoiy, indeed, it would be difficult 
to know wbetber tlic large and imposing organizations that 
confront us on every Iiand were giiuiiig or losing ground; were 
wa\ing or waning ; were rising in power or sinking iif^decay. 
The Catliolic Cliurcli, lor example, still stietches its vast 
network over Europe as it did in the pilmicst days of tlie 
Pipicy.C'How, tlicn, cm I tell vvlictlicr it bo a rising or de- 
clining power, but by tiwcing its hi'«t''iy fiom tlic days when 
kings sliuddercd before its amthemas, to the time when, 
prc«'cd by relentless foes on cvciy side, and still fighting like 
a Parthim in its rctreit, it finally yielda to the encm^ its 
h't heritage of political powei t Bovaltv is still surrounded 
with all the inpjiings of authority — with nil tlie pomp and 
circum«nncc of stale- To know nhethci it is in its prime, 
or il-^ doi.iifc, we mu-t follow it fxom the time vvlieii it l.eld. 
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in its single hand alone, each several rein of authority and 
power, to the time when, stripped one by one of its pre- 
rogatives, it at last becomes, as a political power, a myth 
and symbol merely. So, too, with the Ai’istoeracy. They 
still retain unimpaired their dazzling supremacy of wealth 
and position, and still exist as a distinct and independent 
body in the State. It is only when we see that, after having 
been once the rivals of kings, they are now compelled to 
save themselves from political extinction by Avinldng the eye, 
by ducking to let the wave pass over them, that we righth" 
apprehend their present position. The face of the Continent 
gleams with bristling bayonets, compacted into battalions larger 
and more menacing than any the world has seen. How then 
can I know whether Militaryism is gaining or losing ground 
in the Avorld, but by a wide and comprehensive survey of 
its history from the earliest recorded times ? The great body 
of the people stiU retain their ancient habits of deference and 
submission, and to all appearance are still in their pupilage. 
But, by following 'them from the time Avhen they were still 
enslaved, down to the time when, shaking off their chains 
and coming to manhood, they set their feet on the necks 
of their former oppressors, we can the better estimate the 
present significance of Democracy. 

In this way, History, by furnishing a larger base for 
observation and comparison, and by fixing the attention on 
deeper and more cardinal issues, enables us to apprehend 
intelligently the purport and significance of things around 
us. It enables us also, in a general sort of way, to forecast 
their future. For if, as many believe, the course of history 
is the most authoritative expression and re^'elation of the 
deep designs of the Creator, or, if you will, of the great 
central laws of the world, it is evident that, by following 
the tracks described by institutions in the past down to tlieir 
meeting-points in the present, and thence prolonging them 
onwards according to the laws of tlieir proper curves, w'e 
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nny rouqWj dctciininc then relative positions in the future 
Some are inoMug in ascending lines, otlicis in falling ones, 
some Invc short arc®, and vnW soon complete their cycles 
and disappear, nhilc otheis, with vaster gneep, will prolong 
their influence far into the unhnoivn future. 

It IS someuliat in this avay that Histoiy, as a record of the 
Past, i- belieacd to tliiow light on the Pie-ent and the Future 
Put a httle consideration aaili show that, avhile it accounts for 
the Present, it doc& not really exptam it , and, while it enables 
us in a mj to anticipate the Future, it does not help us to 
mule or dncct it We liaic just seen that Histoiy traces 
the institutions we sec around us to their source® m the past, 
mil follows them back again through all the windings of 
then progiess and development to their condition at the 
present time But as institutions haie no merit in themselves, 
mil arc good and bad only in so fir as they foiivaid or impede 
the tiuo nclhboingof man, it is evident tint wc cannot guide 
«ociot) aright until we know what then constant effects are — 
what constant ichtions tiicj bear to the minds and characters of 
the people hung under them That fhej have effects of one 
hind or anothei i® admitted Some have a tendency to 
^tnniihtc and capand the nientd cneigies, others to repress or 
deaden them , and the aim of the statesman aecoidmgly is to 
«trengthen and uphold the one, to icstnct or aboh®h the other 
But before he cm act vvj«clj,he must first of all know what 
these effects are, as a phjsician must know the effects of liis 
medicine® before he can p’Oiscnbe foi tlie welfare of his 
pKicnt AVliat wc want, therefore, is not so much a know- 
ledge of hoic in titutions cime here, as of their effects now that 
tliej arc here, not IIi®toiv, but in«ight into To-day Of what 
11 c 1® it to me to know how Slavciy, for examjdc, aro«o, spread 
md rcoted it®elf in thI^ or that countrj 7 Wlnt I want to 
know 13 its constant effect on the moral n iture of man in cverj 
age and nation Of wliitu c i« jt to know how Clin tnnity 
o*“ M ihoniiiicdani'in aro c and struggled into supremacy in 
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tills or that quarter of tlie world? AVlmt I want to know 
is the effect of tliese respective creeds on the populations 
living under their sway. Of what use is it to know the 
history of the long struggle between aristocracies and demo- 
cracies, if we do not know the cfiects of their distinctive 
principles on the hninan mind, on its dignity or abasement, its 
expansion or repression, its fulness and spontaneity, or tameness 
and rigidity ? It is clear, therefore, that, without a knowledge 
of the eflccts of institutions on liuman well-bcinc: — material, 
intellectual, and moral — we cannot wisely guide the Fn.ture. 
It is equally clear that, without such knowledge, Ave cannot 
understand the Present. To understand the Present, is to 
understand the opinions, sentiments, and beliefs of men in the 
Present ; and for the great masses these are the direct results 
of the religions, creeds, and forms of government under which 
they Ha'C — in a Avord, of their institutions. Of course, the 
gi'cat moral and mental characteristics of any people are the 
combined results of many institutions. NeA'ertheless, it is 
evident that, until Ave can separate the effects that are 
attributable to each of these institutions, and that are inherent 
in their A'-ery nature, Ave cannot possibly understand the con- 
dition of a people in its ioui ensemble. 

History, then, as a mere record of the Past, can give us no 
insight into the Present, or guidance for the Future ; such 
insight and guidance being got only from a systematic knoAA- 
ledge of the effects of institutions on human life and character. 
This knoAAdedge, Avhen attained, aauII constitute the Science of 
Politics — a science hitherto almost entii’ely neglected, only 
here and there an occasional exploi'er having ventured to sink 
a shaft in some outlying portion of the field. And, in passing, 

I may remark that such a science may lie midway between the 
general science of society, or Sociology, on the one hand, 
and Avhat is called practical statesmanship on the other. 
Sociology interprets the movements of society as the results of 
some one laAv, as of Evolution, Avhich is so general that, even if 
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It ucre tnie, It Mould be of little ii«c foi pnctical guidance 
In tins respect it beais the «ame lehtion to the special science 
of politics, tint the general science of biology docs to the 
special science of mcdicmc For, mIiiIc the science of biology 
innounccs the general laws that aie common to all animil 
oigamzations aid c, it is incompetent to deal with those special 
compleMties of tlic human bod}, and the di=eaoes to which it 
IS subject, winch aic the subjcct-mattci of the science of 
medicine So, too, with bociolog) It shows us the laws 
which societies in geneial follow, but docs not enable us to 
guide an} paiticular socict} to its tiuc goal It docs not take 
into account the infinite a met} of motives, interest**, and 
beliefs winch must be diiected and combined befoie an} societ} 
cm enter on a highei stage but merel} points to a fataht} 
rolling tin ough the agc«, and making human beings its willing 
01 unwilling ministers Practical statesmanship, on the othci 
hand, is a specie^ of cmpmcism, and is too superficial and 
«Iiortsightcd to bo depended on for futiuo guidince and 
direction Its method is to h«tcn assiduously to the interests 
wishes, and prejudice® of the different classes in socict}, and, if 
possible, to estimate thou iclativc force and volume (b} the 
clamoui which the} niec in the Pre®s and ehewhere), with the 
object of so ippoitioiung Icgi-sJativc enactments ns to sati‘'f} at 
once the greatest numbci of intcicsts It does not attempt to 
c'*timatc the consequences that will flow from the pre- 
jiondcranco of an} institiitiou or set of belief®, for, as has 
been v>cll siid, «Tc«us has no chance with Judas I®caiiot unless 
he Ins the vote®, but seeks mcrel} to follow the wishes of 
tlio«c wlio tor the moment have tinned the balance of power 
m their favour In this respect it re embles that cmpirici‘=m 
in medical jiractice winch instead of understanding the 
functions or tlic diilcrcnt oigans of the bod} and their relations 
to each otlicr, would, when the patient complains, simplv clap 
a poultice on the «eat of pain Hence the nece^sit} of a 
trcjciico of Politic** which “hall trace the effects of creeds, 
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institutions, and forms of government, on human v’oll-being; 
and, by indoctrinating tlie ijublic mind with its principles, 
sliall prepare the way for tlie practical statesman, who when 
the time is ripe will take them up, and devise the best means 
for giving them efTect. Attempts have already been made, it 
is true, to reduce the effects of different institutions on 
material welfare to a systematic form, and the results con- 
stitute a part of the science of Political Economy. But the 
time has now arrived Avhen their eflects on the higher moral 
and spiriinal life of nations should be investigated, and the 
results made a part of the consolidated knowledge of mankind. 

It Avill be objected, doubtless, that institutions are as much 
the product of the thoughts and sentiments of men, as the 
thoughts and sentiments of men are the product of institutions; 
and that, in consequence, any attempt to formulate the effects 
of institutions on men, without taking into account the effects 
of men on institutions, must furnish us with data for insight 
and guidance at best partial and incomplete. Now, while I am 
willing to admit that institutions are as much the product and 
expression of men’s sentiments and oj^inions, as men’s senti- 
ments and opinions are the 23roduct of institutions, I desire to 
jDoint out that, for iiuiqioses of insight and guidanee, there is 
this immense difference between them : that whereas the effects 
of institutions on men can be made the subject-matter of 
scientific investigation, the effects of men on institutions 
cannot be so made. It is true that we can to a large extent 
estimate the influence of great men on institutions of the past. 
We can trace the effects of Buddha, Mahomet, Oaisar, Luther, 
on the institutions which jireceded them and under which they 
were born, and can follow the movements initiated by them, 
and extended by their disciples, until they modified or rejilaccd 
the institutions of the earlier times. But we can no more 
predict the form in which the next Great IMan will ajipear, or 
estimate the influence he will exert, than we can the next 
discovery in Science, or its application to the arts of life. The 
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influence of great men m the future c moot be foreseen, and 
cannot, tlicicforc, bo made the subject-matter of scientific 
enquiry It muat forever remain an unknown quantity in 
humm aflaiis, not predicablc, but only a hope, not a matter 
of insight, but of trust and aspiration, not of fecience, but of 
Pioiidcnce oi Tato And as for the gieat men of the past 
and tbcir influence on the pie«cnt, they are eitlier already 
summed up and embodied in the institutions of the present (m 
which ca«c their effects can be estimated like tint of in^ other 
imtitution) , 01 tlicy aie induidua! and personal influences 
mciel}, m winch ca«e tlicy aic polUically non-e\tant Tiie 
influence of Olnist, foi example, and Uis effects on the welfare 
of men, arc (in so far as he is a political power) embodied in 
tlio in«titution called the Christian Church, the influence of 
\.ugu«tme, Luther, Worley and Knox, in the different 
bnnehos of tint church In so far ns they aie merely 
personal and indindual influcnct®, they arc not subject-matter 
of politics, which deals onlj with such sentiments and opinions 
as are mirroicd and embodied m the institutions around u^, 
''lid nio held bj gicit in i««C3 of men 
If of tlio two great influences then, tint bj their play and 
intcr-action make up the movement of Cmlization, mz , the 
iction of institutions on men, and of men on institutions — the 
effects of men on institutions in tlic future cannot be now fore- 
seen, or stiontifically dctcimined, the effects of men on 
iii«titufion« in the pa«t arc flfread) icpre^^ented by the institu- 
tions around us Either waj, therefore, their consideration 
cangno us no insight into the present, or guidance for the 
future But the effects of institutions on men, on the contrary, 
can bo scientific dlj determined , and, when determined, like 
other law 8 of nature, hold good alike for the Pre=ont, Past, and 
1 uturo Accordingly, if we can determine the effects that 
institutions lia\ c o> er men’s ways of thinking and acting at the 
pro ent time, we may know that they liave had tlie fame effects 
in the remotest Umo=, and can predict tliat they will haie the 
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s'nmc cHccts in t)ie next niillonniiun. Timt tlie same institution 
slionld liave the same efFects in every age, altliough tlie efTects 
of other institutions may overlay and obscure our perception of 
them, is indeed a very axiom of ihoimht. It is assumed in all 
the efloi'Js made to improve the Avclfarc of man hy legislation 
7.C., b)’’ alterations in the institutions under -wliich he lives. 
AYithout such assumption, all legislation vere as uncertain and 
shifting as the vinds. It may be objected that the effects of 
institutions on men cannot be reduced to a scientific statement, 
inasmuch as institutions which in one age Jiavc forwarded 
human development have in another age retarded it. It may 
be said, and with truth, that hlilitaryism, which once aided 
civilization, by welding small and heterogeneous tribes into 
large and powerful nations, now obstructs it ; that Feudal 
Aristocracy, which in the middle ages was the only possible 
regime that could have held society together, is now opposed 
to the highest interests of the people — material, intellectual, 
moral ; and that Slaveiy, which at one time Jielped civilization 
by releasing the more advaneed races from the lower toils, 
thereby enabling them to pursue higher ends, has become (now 
that the dignity of man enters as a factor into political calcula- 
tions) a curse to all engaged in it. All this may be readily 
admitted, and yet it does not prove that the same institutions 
have had dif event effects in different times and places. It only 
shows that political necessities have made these effects less 
urgent and important at one time than another. It is the same 
with nations as with individuals. For just as, when a man’s life 
is in danger, the finer sentiments of his mind are for the 
moment less urgent than his self-preservation, so, in the earlier 
stages of society, material power and social order are of gi’eater 
relative importance than those higher moral and spiritual interests 
which are the last achievement of civilization. But that the 
same institutions have had the same effects throughout is 
undoubted. Militaryism had the same effect in restricting the 
liberties of the individual, and making him a mere cog or pinion 
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m tlje bt itc-mncliine, m tlic (Hj w!io« Jt mis ‘in c««cntnl 
clement in cnilirition, ns it Ins non , onl^, the hbeit) of the 
indnidinl Mns then le«s urgent tlnntlic pic«cii'ition of <=00101) 
01 the ngj^nndnement niul domination of tlio supeiioi nee's 
hcudal Axi'stocnc) had the ‘=ainc cfilet m picienting the 
mental and nioril expansion of the gieat bod) of the people m 
the Middle Vgo«, as it has to-da) , onl), nt tint time the dignit) 
of “elf's and ntisan^, the mental expamion of flunkejs and 
iciamei's, Mcie of Ic'ss comcquencc than the picsoivjition of 
authonty in inmimcnblc ccntics of feudal power Sluci) has. 
Ind the same effects on men in eici) age and coiintn onl) 
at one time it was consuleicd more impoitant that the few 
should be enoigctic, enlightened, ind fice, should ciMhre, 
colonize, and ciiltnatc pbilo'opli) and the nits, thin tint i 
motlc} held of barbaiians, negroes, 01 oiicntal*, although cqinl 
in tlic sight of God with then masters, should hue cqiiil 
jintico, equ il rights, cqu d chance of delation and c\p union of 
sou] 

As n itcoril of the pa“t, then, Iii'>foi) cm giio us none ot 
tint politic il in«jglit and guidance which it aiiogatcs to it«clf, 
none of that political wi«dom of which it is boheied to be the 
gicat icpo«itoi) , such in«jg,ht and guidance being, as wo ime 
seen, tlic iini of that Science of Politics winch Ins “till to be 
imuguntcd M e liaic now to inquire wJnt help Histoij giies 
11“ in oui iiulnulual capacities as men who Inie hies to lead in 
the Cl ci-ncw d ijs tint nic daiiniiig 01 cr us 

Carlilc has said that the choice of our ide Is is the ino^t 
inijiortint step in life, Matthew Arnold, that Conduct isthrcc- 
iouiths ot life , uul Goetiic tint life is Action, and not Con- 
templation Iiow, if lit examine Hi«toi), wo shall find tint, 
althougli It stimulitcs and excrcncs tlio cmotioin, it neither 
ducct« the inngmatjon in the choice of the ulcils wc aic to 
follow, the coincicncc m tlic principles of conduct we arc to 
“iippoit, nor the icnon in the line of action wc aie to pursue 
There cm be no doubt tint, in reading the lues of the great 
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men who have made history illustrious, we are carried away hy 
the virtue and character thej’- exliibit — by their energy and 
perseverance under difficulties, their cheerfulness and stoicism 
in defeat, their moderation and humility in victory. What a 
fine bracing effect, for examide, the old heroes of Plutarch have 
on the mind ! What a thrill of admiration runs throimh the 

O 

veins as we read of how no adversity could subdue their 
undaunted spirits, or dim their splendid magnanimity! But, 
unfortunately, the Past is not all a tale of ancient heroism. The 
ideals which it has bequeathed to us, though sometimes high 
and pure, are often false and hollow ; and History, instead of 
perpetuating models of virtue, is too often the apotheosis of 
brute force or vulgar success. The consequence is that men’s 
admirations as often settle on strong and unscrupulous char- 
acters, as on great and sublime ones. It is questionable, indeed, 
whether Bonaparte, for example, has not been as much an 
object of admiration, as the Apostle of the Gentiles himself. 
Certain it is that his career presents precisely those charac- 
teristics that are most attractive and alluring to the young 
ambitious mind : at that period of bfe, too, when it is most 
important that the ideals we select should be high and unalloyed. 
And thus, by presenting us mth types of character that are 
maimed and imperfect, and erecting into objects of idolatry 
men of mixed and impure genius. History has as often served 
as precedent for gigantic ci'imes as for super-eminent virtues. 
It was the conquests of Alexander that fired the ambition of 
Napoleon, the dagger of Brutus that played before the fevered 
imagination of Charlotte Corday. 

If Historj^ does not direct the imagination in its choice of 
ideals, neither does it give that support to the conscience which 
is so indispensable for present or future guidance. Instead of 
shining with a pure and steady lustre, its lights are frequently 
confused, uncertain, and misleading. Virtue and its reward, 
crime and its punishment — which ought to be linked together 
as by bands of iron — lie often so far apart, that their connexion 
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IS not apparent , and, although the bonds exist, and the coni- 
pen'S'itions are as sure as Nemesia, the^ aic often as in^ I'^ible and 
unsuspected as those hidden strcims, A^ho«e «cciet cunents 
connect the waters of distant lakes So difficult, indeed, is it 
to tmek the patli of Justice thiough the thickets of dishonest) 
and Clime, that men at last ha^c ceased to believe in its exist- 
ence m tilt’s world, and special pio\i«ion is accordingl) made 
for its tiinniph in the next Tliey see virtue folloned as often 
b) a penalty isbyaieward Gcoige Washington maj have 
been pardoned for cutting down the apple tieo, because he 
would not tell a he , but many a boy befoie and since has been 
tlirashed for the same icason For one man whom integut} and 
singleness of mind have laiscd on the golden wave of oppoi- 
tnmt), to power and supremacy, thousands have gone to their 
gnv cs, biokcn-heartcd and in despair, the martyrs and victims 
of divine ideas quickened before tlicir time, and plucked before 
their gencnl ripening Thc«c are truisms of History And 
)ct, so little have thc^ availed to instruct us, that bigotiy, pei- 
sccution, and neglect dcvoui their hecatombs of victims to-da} 
as the} did in the da}8 of old It is doubtless cas} to sit and 
condemn the men who perscciucd the mauguratora of the belief 
which wc now love and chciish but I do not find tliat the 
licralds of new tliought fare an} better to-d ly , or that liistoi} , 
which has tvught us to beware of neglect and per«ecution in 
general, has helped us to avoid it in particular Nothing is 
more wearisome than thejamentatjonsweso conetantlr heai over 
the fate of Ilurn«, for example, and the neglect he sufTcred at 
the hands of his contemporaries and from men, too, who wc 
perceive would act in the •'aino wa} were he alive to da} Not 
that men have ever vvished to per«ecute the right, not that 
tlic} wi'ih to neglect merit, only the} do not ste that it is 
merit And thus all right conduct in the pic'cnt rc«oIvcs it«elf 
into a iiiattci of belief, opinion, knowledge, or, in other words, 
of insight into To-d i} 

And, lastly, Ilistorv gives us no guidance in Action If life 
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is worlc, and not passive enjoyment or barren contemplation, of 
wliat use can tbe records of ancient virtue or modern chivalry 
be to me, who have quite another set of problems to deal with, 
and Avhich, from the nature of the case, must be Avithout 
precedent? What insight or guidance does it giA^e me to 
knOAv AA’hat other men haA’^e done in other days and under other 
circumstances and conditions ? For the question, after all, is 
not so much hoAv Ave are to act in general, as AA’-hat Ave are to do 
in jiarticular. It is a matter not so much of right princqjles, 
Avhich all admit, and AAdiich it needs no one to rise from the dead 
to enforce, as of knoAAdedge of the conditions under Avhich aa'c 
live, and of the laAA^s by AAdiich things are governed. It is 
doubtless true that Conduct is three-fourths of life, and that 
honesty and simjilicity of character Avill carry a man through a 
great part of his perplexities. But it is equally true that the 
miseries, misunderstandings, and heart-burnings of the AA^orld, 
are as much due to bad judgments as to bad intentions, to dif- 
ferences of opinion as to differences of moral jirincijile. For 
remedy, nothing Avill avail but insight into the conditions under 
AAdiich AA’^e Avork and liA'^e, into the connexion of causes and the 
course of events ; and as the conditions are neA^er tAA'ice alike, 
each emergency requires a different combination of thought and 
action to meet it. An American humorist has obseiwed that 
because Benjamin Franklin began life as a talloAA''-chandler, and 
entered Philadelphia Avith half-a-loaf in his pocket, other boys 
AA'ere expected to do the same, if they ever hoped to rise in the 
AA'orld. The remark, though purposely exaggerated, sufficiently 
expresses a jirevalent feeling. Scipio and Garibaldi vreve heroes 
and military men, Paul and Peter Avere apostles. Must I tuo 
become a military man or an apostle ? The men AAdiose liA^es aa’^c 
are asked to imitate Avere great, not because they follou'ed tlie 
precedents of those that had gone before, but because they 
relied on themseAes, looked into matters for theniselA’'es, and 
acted on insia’lit into the immediate conditions under Avhich 
they lived and AAmrlced. To folloAv jirecedent is not so much a 
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iinrlx of tiuc in-'iglit, ns nn indolent «hI> titiito for t!ie mint ot 
It Buonnpnrtc if he ^^clc to vi-^c fiom lus gi-n\c and 

follow lus old tnctic”, would be a supcinnmintion and n fniluic 
To be n ‘5ucce'‘«,n mnn imist confoim to the evisting conditions 
of success Does lie mm nt being n business success ? He 
mint under^'tnnd, not the stitc ot tiade in the list deende, but 
the ichtion of supplj nnd dein ind to-dnj A pohticnl succc=s 1 
Not the histoi*} of politics in the Inst ccntiii), but the wnnts 
nnd opinions of men in his own time A htcinr} power? Not 
the record of extinct theologies nnd philo'Joplncs, but the prc'cnt 
n«pnntion<5 tlioughts niul sentiments of the gicnt bulk of ciil- 
tiintcd rcndcis Oi docs he icjcct cntncl} nil the idols of tlie 
thcitrc, the mniket, and the den nnd nppcnl to tiiiths tint me 
eternal and immoitnl? This, too, hns its conditions wJiich 
mu«t be obeyed 
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IIISTOKy—PIIILOSOPIIICAL. 

TN tic InPt cli.'iptcr •\ve considered History as a record and 
narrative of facts only. Put it is usually more than a mere 
record. In the vorlcs of ■writers like Gibbon, Hume, Groto, 
Macaulay, Carlyle, the narrative is interwoven with philo- 
60])hical and other reflections, which serve as bond and connecting 
link to the web and sequence of events ; the problem of the 
historian being to find such causes, motives, and impulses, as 
shall be sufficient to explain the facts, and bind them into a 
complete and Jiarmonious wliole. If the motives and causes 
assigned arc felt to spring naturally from the situation and 
character of the actors, we say the liistorian lias given us a 
faithful account of the period he is recording; ifnot, Aveare 
dissatisfied, and pronounce liis Avork a failure ; as Avhen a novelist, 
after laying doAvn the ground-Avork of his charncters, is unable 
to make them consistent or realisable. In other Avords, unless 
the causes assigned as adequate in the past, AA'Ould be considered 
adequate to produce the same results in the present, Ave do not 
credit the representation. In a celebrated chapter of his great 
Avork, Gibbon has enumerated the causes AAdiich he deems 
sufficient to account for the spread of Christianity in the early 
a2:es. We ask ourseh'es AAdiether the like causes Avould account 
for like facts, under like circumstances, to-day; and accept or 
reject his conclusions accoi'dingly. Carljde gives us AA’hat is 
called a ‘ncAv estimate’ of CromAvell, and Fronde of Henry 
VIII. We consider AAdiether the estimates fit the facts according 
to the present Haa-^s of human nature, and so give or AAOthhold 
our approbation. So that History, instead of throwing light 
on the Present, gets all the light it has to giA’^e from the Present; 
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instcid of being the ‘^tnndpoint fiom winch tlie present is to 
be intciprctcd nnd giiidcd, the Prc«eiit is the standpoint, nnd 
Ili'ton but ilIu<5tintion and commeiitnrj mciely. The neglect 
of till'" piinciplc of interprctntion has been the «ource of far- 
rcaching errors m historians otherw ise great and admirable No 
liistornn, perhaps, has tal en more pains to make his cinracters 
credible and consistent than Cail^^Ie lie is constantly a'^king 
us whether wc can bchc\o that men hkc Cromwell, ricderick, 
or ^Iirabcui, who did such and «iich tilings under such and 
buch circumstances, could ime been tbc men thej aic usually 
repic«entcd to be, and tell« us that if wc cannot do ‘so, wc me 
hound to loject the icpic^cntation But lie sometimes depaits 
from this, Ins own, principle of judging tlic Pist by tlic Pic ent, 
ind when he docs so, he falls into tho«c pccuhni ciiois fiom 
which mo t of his politic il heresies ha\c taken then ij«o lie 
waencici wcuy, for in«tauce, of praising wliat ho called the 
Iicaiitiful relation that cxi'>tcd between lord and «eif undci tlio 
old feudal ngme, and ot holding it up as a kind of e\cmplai 
foi our nnitition uid guidance it the pie«tnt time In this 
rclitimi, ho a«-crtcd, the lord, on the one land, ga^e guidance 
and piotcction , the seif in ictuiii lojnlty and obedience 
Jsow, not onl) was this not true as an In&toncal fact, except in 
the most nicclnnical scn«c, but no man can bcho\c tint it 
oxer could Imc been the fict If wc con^idci the relation 
in its ofiects on the licait (and this, indeed, xxas Cailylc’s 
chief concern), in«tcul of being bciutiful, it was ab^-olutelj 
dcmordi«uig Although the serf nnj Imc gv%cu loyalty and 
obedience — for tlicrc i- no power so ba eand oppre's^ne butwill 
be rcxercnccd b) tho o who snficr from it — the lord, in return, 
reganlcd the serf as little 1 otter than a bea«t of the field, and 
treated Inni accordingly As for the protection he aflorded the 
serf, It was simply a piece of imitially -advantageous self- 
interest, while the guidance he gave him eventu'’tcd in that 
brutal Ignorance in which he haa lam until our own lime 
Carlvlc would not, of course, h ucthc identical rcl ition repcatcil 

D 
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in the present clay ; he would put a hero in the plaee of a lord, 
and the people in general in the place of a herd of serfs. But 
the upshot would be the same while the relationship continued, 
were it even to the end of time — on the one hand a nation of 
flunkeys, and on the other, a tyrant Avho would treat them as 
slaves. This result inheres in the very essence of the relation, 
and must reappear under like conditions in every age and nation. 
No history, groping among the dead rubbish-heaps of the Past, 
can obliterate this pregnant truth drawn from a just insight 
into To-day. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to interpret the Past from 
the Present, if there are no institutions in the present answering 
to those in the past? We have no serfs, for example, in 
England at the present time, how then are we to understand a 
state of society of Avhich they were a component element? The 
answer is — by analogy, by looking at the essence of the relation. 
Between a modern master and his lackeys and dependents, the 
same essential relation subsists as between the lord and the serf 
of feudal times. If we realise to ourselves the full round of this 
relationsliip, deepen the shades to corresj)ond with the more 
absolute power possessed by a lord in early times, allow for a 
more aristocratic state of opinion and belief, the result will be 
the solution desired. This method of interpreting the Past 
from the Present has been followed by Shakspeare in his great 
historical dramas, with such success as we all know. He Avishes, 
for example, to give us a picture of old Koman times. He gets 
from Plutarch and other sources the broad historical facts, the 
form of government and religion, the distribution of poAver and 
authority ; this is the skeleton to Avhich he has to giA'C life and 
reality. Hoav does he proceed ? He simply takes his stand on 
the times in AAdiich he himself liA^ed ; notes the effects existing 
institutions haA^e on his OAcm and other minds ; alloAA'S for the 
differences in custom, mode of life, and jAolitical and religious 
forms; and the result is a drama or dramas more real and 
lifelike, more true and believable, an insight into the Avorking 
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of Koni'in life more subtle nnd profound, tlnn aU the hu«k 3 
njtli 'uhiclj the iustoinns liaie ftiinished us Instead of 
Ilistoi) gi'ing ns an) in''ight into To-daj, it is onl) oui 
insight into To-da) tliat can make the old dead bones of 
Ilistorv Inc 

I am auaic tliat there aic a ccitam number of genenlizations 
nhich arc supposed to be the pcciiliai products of History, and 
nlnch, ^\licihcr foi naming or encomagement, have a mystic 
sanctit) attaclicd to tlicm quite out of pioportion to their real 
aaliie Thc«!C tcaclungs of Ili^toi), as the) are called, include, 
among the lest, sucli ncll-noin platitudes ns tint liixmy is the 
cmsc of decline in States, that the licence of democracies ends 
111 de^poti^ni, and that the fii'^t bieatli of Iibert), instead of 
appeasing dneontent, excites it Non, ^^llatc^el truth there 
iiu) bo m thc«c gcnci ihtic«, om belief in them is no moio due 
to tlio teachings of Ilistor), tbm om belief that tno and t«o 
inahe four is <luc to tlio teaching of Ilntoi) 'Wcic tlio) not 
seen to liold tiuc at the pic«cnt tune, to «ay tliat Iliston 
alfiiincd them nould Imac about as much nciglit ns to sa) 
that, bccau«c Ilnlor) afhrincd it, taao and tuo make fire AVe 
hclie\e hiMir) to he the foiciimner of decline, not becau o 
Ili'toi) iflirins the sequence, but bcctine a\c see to-da) that 
luxui\ tend« to solfisluic's i olation, and cnenation, and that 
tlic-o lelix tho 8 c social bonds without wliicli a nation cinnot 
‘!iib I't AVc lithcae llic Iiccme of deinoci icics a\ill end in 
dt>poti'ni, not beem e a number of historical facts suppoit 
tlio induction, hut hecau«c aae pciccnc tint licence breeds 
disorder, and out of di'-ortlcr order can come onl) by supicmo 
power being plvccd for the time in the Iiands of some one 
jiuliMduil We C'uinot, of cour~c, make as man) direct oh«ci- 
\ itions ns wc sliotild wi«h on the rclition'i between the fall of 
Stntc« and their politic il antcccdciit® We cannot ha\e empires 
and k ngdom** falling to pieces ererj da) before our e)es to 
sir\c morel) a« crucial experiment*! for our political inductione 
We are obliged, accorthngU, to driw on the Pi^t for sucli 
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historical sequences as shall supplement the want of direct 
observation, and sliall illustrate and enforce our political con- 
victions. And it is precisely here that History is of service. 
Not that it teaches us anything new, but that it strengthens 
the convietions we have already formed from observation of the 
Present, by furnishing us with evidence of their truth in times 
gone by. It gives us the same sort of assurance as if we had 
discovered the account of an ancient eclipse in some old for- 
gotten book, after having read that its exact time had been 
calculated by astronomers of our own day. It does for man- 
kind what the experience of other minds does for the individual. 
The greater part of our knowledge is got by proxy, and not by 
direct experience. It is largely drawn from the reports of 
I’eliable contemporaries, or from the books and conversation of 
eye-witnesses. Nevertheless, we believe and act on the infor- 
mation received, not because the authority is infallible, but 
because it runs in accord with our other beliefs, or at least does 
no violence to them. I can believe in events I have not 
witnessed, in crimes I have not committed, not because the 
testimony is unimpeachable, but because it corresponds to 
tendencies which I feel in myself, or see in the world around 
me. I can believe in a man killing his neighbour in a passion 
although I have never witnessed it, because I can realise the 
extent to which passion will go when unchecked by higher 
considerations. So, too, with Histoiy. It siqqDlies thei^i’esent 
age with experience of foimer ages, and so gives assurance that 
■ those results have actually happened whicli we should have been 
led to expect from tendencies visible in our own time. But the 
conclusions drawn from it must be credible to us now, or were 
a messenger sent from Heaven to announce them we sliould 
not believe him. And thus it is that the fraction of eteimity 
known as To-day, Avill, if rightly seen, balance the whole of 
recorded history, as easily as a drop of water, when rightly 
placed, will balance the sea. 

That History gets all its credence from insight into To-day 
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^ppc^^^ jn notlnii" more clcnilj thin m the deca) into \\lucli 
the old belief m imnclcs Ins fallen in the pic«ent age The 
luctoiical facts ^^lucll support the bcliet still exist as tliej did in 
tlic Middle Ages '^nd aio as much a pait of Mell-authcnticatcd 
hiatoi) as all} othci traneaction Mb}, then, are the} not 
bchcicd m noi\ as they wcic foimeil} ? binipl} because 
III toi} gets all Its aiithorit} fiom insight into the present 
Morld, and not fiom the cicdibilit} of ^Mtne««es hoi\e\cr 
trusts oith} In the da}8 when imracles in genoal were 
behcicd in, that is to say, m the days when the interposition of 
supernatural agents in human affairs w as belies cd in, an} special 
set of ininclcs was of coulee a puon credible But, to da} no 
6 jpcnntunl agencies w liatc\ ci aic behc\ cd to interpose in human 
affair and consequent!} accounts of miracles no matter by 
wliat authoiit} attested, are aIino«t cntnel} diecicdited The 
ica«on wli} siipcrmtunl agents wcicfoimcil} bchcicd to inter 
po'C inliummnffin*, was«mipl} bccau e c\cnts were constantl} 
happening oiicior} side which could not in the then state of 
Knowledge, bo explained b} natm-il can es, and that, conse- 
quenth, b^ the piofoundest law of lumnn nature, men were 
bound to nttiibutc to wills lilc their owm wlnt could not be 
icfcncd to 1 nown mtuinl ngcncic*’ The icasoii, on the othei 
hmd, wh} we do not now bclicxcin supcrnatunl intorpo=ition'5, 
IS smiph bccau«e all c\cnt8 ivlntc\cr arc bclieicd to be trace- 
able to natural cau«c , time and obsenation alone being 
w witing to maKc out the more svjbt\e rccoTuiitc connexions 
It is the s line with the belief in witchcraft as with the belief in 
miracle® Tlic CMdeiice in its fa\ our was strong and con\incing 
Some of the greatest name® m the pa«t finnh behe\cdin it — 
Bacon, Matthew Ilnlc, Sir Thomas Brown To men of such 
jiinctntion the e\idcncc seemed sufficient to ju«tif} the belief, 
simpU hccau«c thc\ came to the examination of the facts with 
iiund'» nlrcad} prcpircd for such interpretations The} saw 
events occurring around them even dnv which nothing but the 
supposition of invisible wills Iikt their own could explua 
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Hence, evidence vlilcli avouIcI have been rejected bj us Avas 
deemed sufficient by them. But AAdiy multiply instances “? If 
further proof AA'cre Avanting that History is but an appendage 
and illustration of the Present, and must be sternly subordinated 
to it, it is to be found in the broad genei'al truth that all knoAA’- 
ledge Avhatever is judged from the standpoint of the Present, 
and not from the standpoint of the Past. We do not judge of 
the nature of comets, for example, by the accounts History gives 
of them Avhen they Avere believed to ‘ shake from their horrid 
hair pestilence and AAnr,’ but Ave judge of their effects by 
AAffiat Ave know of their nature no2o. We do not judge of 
ancient maladies from the accounts of ancient writers, but from 
our present knoAAdedge of disease ; ev’en the theologians ventur- 
ing timidly to hint that those Avho Avere said to be possessed of 
devils were, after all, only the victims of e2)ile2)sy. We do not 
believe that the thunder Avas the Amice of Jove, or the lightning 
his thunderbolt. In short, all old interpretations must give 
AA'ay to the new; the Past must be postponed to the Present; 
and Science, Avhile pronouncing on all that has gone before, is 
itself unjudged, saAm from the higher standpoints to be reached 
in the future. 

To give greater com2ileteness to the subject, Ave have still to 
consider Histoiy as a philosophical interpretation of the Past, 
and to enquire Avhat light it throws on the Present or tlie 
Future. It has been often remarked that History may be so 
read as to su2Aport any belief or system of thought; and, indeed, 
if Ave consider the number of contradictory tlieories to Avliich it 
has lent its aid, there Avould seem to be a good deal of ti’uth in 
the im2mtaticn. I have noticed that those theories of the 
World or of Society Avliich profess to rest on a AA’ide induction 
of historical facts, cai’ry much greater AA’eight in the 2 ?ublic 
mind, than those that stand, unsu2A2)orted, on direct insiglit 
into things around us. The bulk and pretentiousness act on 
the imagination, as a Lord-Mayor’s shoAV on nursery-maids and 
children, and mightily enhance the dignity and AA'eight of the 
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argument. "WJicn we read Comte, or Buckle, or Spencer, and 
their respective accounts of the progi'ess of civilization, we 
imagine that the theoncs they an) seeking to establish have 
arisen in tlicir own minds, out of the facts presented, as easily 
and naturally as they do in their books. We are accordingly 
lost in admiration at the grasp of intellect that can survey, like 
n God, in one vast picture and perspective, the whole move- 
ment of humanity ; the cj'c is dazzled, and loses its sense of 
proportion ; and the imagination, crushed like an Enceladus 
under a mountain of tradition and authority, is paralyzed and 
unable to stir. But the tnorc penetrating minds perceive that 
the theory, instead of flowing spontaneously from the facts, has 
really been projected info them, only such facts being adduced 
ns run in acconl with it; and that the great dnuights swept 
into the net, Iiave been as carefully selected beforehand, as 
those fish wlilcli Antijony drew from tlie sea with such eefat, 
but whicli Clcopatni discovered to have been put on by boys 
paid to descend for the purjiosc. Instead of the thcorj* being, 
ns is supposed, tiic concentrated result and product of the 
author’s reading, the reading has been an elaborate search for 
facts to support the thoor)'. Instead of having been drawn from o 
vast array of historical facts, tlic theory 1ms really been draam 
from a limited obsenmtion of men and things around ; and is 
usually either the development of some striking generalization 
of outer facts, or the expansion of some pregnant law of the 
human muuh Tlic consequence is, that it has no force over 
ami above the limited range of facts from which it was drawn 
in the first instance ; as the complicated inachincrj' of a mill 
has no power over and above the simple motor by wliicli it is 
turned. Spencer, for example, admits that his theory of Evolu- 
tion which appears to the reader as if it had unfolded itself in 
tlie most natural and s|>ontnncous manner from the facts 
dctaileil, was really suggested by n striking observation of 
Von Baer to the cficct that oiganhms in their development 
pif-s from a homogeneous to a l»ctcn>gcnou3 condition. This 
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gcneraliziition seemed to crystallize aiuV unite into a harmonious 
whole, many observations already made by Spencer himself in 
different fields of scientific research. Accordingly, after giving 
the generalization a more precise and definite form, he ranges 
systematically Avith it through the different classes of scientific 
facts, and finds that it is the law which they all obey. All this 
is, of course, quite legitimate, seeing that the facts of science 
are objective realities Avhich exist to-day and are open to 
exajnination and inspection. But Avlien he ascends the stream 
of existence to its source, and undertakes to show how things 
arose (and, indeed, it is this that gives bulk to his volumes), 
his special interpretations have no more value than the general 
theory they are intended to illustrate. For example, he under- 
takes to shoAV us the origin of life, of s^jecies, of the nervous 
system ; of our ideas of time and space ; of the conscience ; of 
the sense of beauty, sublimity, and virtue ; of societies, 
religions, and forms of government ; and all on the theory of 
EA'oIution ; going so far eA^en as to have his sociological facts 
collected by proxj^ in siqjiiort and A'^erification of the hypothesis. 
XoAA", seeing that the origin of things lies quite beyond our 
observation, being buried in the recesses of the past, it is clear 
that his explanations only go to shoAv hoAv things might have 
arisen if the theory of Evolution Avere true, not hoAv they 
actually have arisen. Whether the theory of EAmlution is 
itself to be regarded as true or false, Avill depend not so much 
on hoAV far it will explain the illusory phenomena of the past, 
as hoAv far it Avill explain the phenomena that lie around us in 
the present. The consequence is that any disparagement 
throAA’'n on the theory by the CA’idence of facts adverse to it in 
the preseiAt hour, Avould blow to the Avinds all the long years of 
toil spent on uncertain or fantastic speculations. Indeed, if 
one knoAvn fact could be distinctly adduced to negatiA^e the 
general theory, the AAdiole body and superstructure of special 
interpretations and explanations avouUI fall to the ground, I 
do not Avish in these remarks. ‘to disparage tlie great ingenuity ■ 
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and subtlety shoun by Spencer, still Ic^'S to deny his great con- 
tributions to thought, Ids oiiginal ghiices into things, and the 
nnny and various fields of speculation he has opened up. I 
merely desire to point out, that all philosophical interpretations 
of the Past uhat^oc^c^ (and especially in the domain of 
History), instead of tluowiiig light on the Present, get all 
their light from the Present; and aic to be considered just and 
reliable, in propoition as the insight the^ exhibit into the 
Picsent is deep, exact, and compichcnsi\c It is the same 
nith Comte’s Plfdosophy of lie declares that his 

Lan of the Tiucc Stages through nhich Iliimanitj has pa'!«ed 
— the Theological, the Metaphysical, and tlic Poaitire — nas 
dmun entiicly fiom a surxc) of the lii«toncal facts. But if 
jou uill look closcl), }ou will find that (more or less uncon- 
sciou«Iy to hhu<clf) it was icall) diawn a« a corollary fiom a 
Law of the Human Mind— the Law, uz , that in proportion as 
natuml C4auscs arc unknown, crents aie nttiibutcd to wills like 
our ow n ; and morcor ci , that it is his belief in tlie ti utli of this 
I»w which makes him so firm in his conviction that his leading 
of History is the only true and scientific one And ns he 
makes not only Jlcligion, but al^o Practical Life turn on this 
liw, the whole of Hi«toiy thus becomes the coiollar)’ of a law 
of the Imman mind, tlic same jC'^tcid u , to-day, and forever 
I cannot, of course, enter here into aii^ diecuffsioii as to the 
amount of truth there may be in tin-* law, or the extent to 
which it is applicable to societies, I onl_) remark, tliat if it can 
he shown to be limited in its range, partially operative, or 
restricted to a pirticukar splieic, anv reading of History, 
founded on it alone, mu-'t be proportionately nairow, onc-«ided, 
and incomplete. 

On all liand®, then, it h evident that Hi-tory can give us 
no in«ight into the Present, but that it i^ insiglit into the 
Present that givc^ to Ili-tory all that it has of truth or 
con-i'tcncy. Of whit U'C arc the hboriou« accumulations of 
hi«torIc.al details piletl up by MontC'quIcu, in support of In'* 
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theory thatChmatc is the prime cause of the difference between 
nations, in jjower and energy, in customs and forms of govern- 
ment, Avhen our own experience teaches us that climate, 
although a factor in social phenomena, is after all only a factor 
of subordinate importance? What has it availed Buckle that 
lie should have spent years in ransacking the libraries of the' 
world in support of his theory that man is tlic slave of circum- 
stances, "when every day shows us that circumstances are as 
often the slaves of men, as men are the slaves of circumstances?' 
Wliat has it availed Carlyle that he should have S23ent his long 
life wrestling with Dryasdusts in dreary despair, wringing 
history and biography to prove that Hero-Avorshij) is thfr 
eternal adamantine rock on which alone nations can rest secure,. 
Avhen Ave see every day, that, Avhile it deifies the hero, it 
degrades the Avorshi^Aper, and that, AAdiile it sometimes gives 
rise to a beautiful sjAirit of devotion and self-sacrifice, it more 
frequently ends in flunkeyism and meanness of soul ? 

' Be lord of a day by AA’isdom and A’irtue and you may put 
up your history-books.’ 
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I N tlic preceding cli.iptcrMC enteicd on an examination of 
IIi«toiy, witli tIic\ic\vof determining gcientifically ^^hat 
light it throw on the Piesent and tlie Future: and as the 
result of tliat examination we found that in neither of its thicc 
great <li\isions — ncitlicr as a mere lecojd and nariathe of 
tinn^aclions, such as is found in oitlinai) lii&t(>ij-book«, nor as 
an jntciuca\ing and connecting of thc'c ^^ith their immediate 
and special causes, ns in thcwiitings of Gibbon, Grotc, and 
Mne.udny, nor^et again as a full and nll-iound interpiotation 
of them, as in IhicMc, Comte, and Spcncci'— did it gi\o us any 
real insiglit into the Picscnt, but that, on the contiaiy, it 
insight into the Present that ga\c to tlic Past and the theories 
uith nhich it is ovcilaid, all tlic \alno and credibility they 
po«sc«s for us; thus dcgiuding Ilietojy as an instrument of 
knowledge into coiiinicntai^, illii'tmtion, and appendage 
merely. Now, ns the main object of this uork is to deter- 
mine, in as scientific a way as possible, tlic gjcat laws of tlie 
human mind on wliich religions arc constiucted, and along tlic 
lines of winch they arc cvoKcd, and the parts plajed in human 
life by llcligion, Gocinnicnt, and Material and Social Con- 
dition^ respectively, with the view of exhibiting the way in 
wliich the«e great factois have acted and interacted on each 
other to pTodncD the complex phenomena of Civiliration and 
Piogrc"*', it now becomes nccc'^ary to cnquii-e what is tlic 
special nature of tint insight into the Present, so indispensable 
fertile solution of thc«c great and inijiortant problem*!. And 
so, running our minds over tlie difiVrentdeputmentsof thought, 
we shall find ih it, leaving out Hwory and Sociologj' '.rhich we 
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have seen lo be unsnhed for oiir present enterprise, the various 
reeognized instruments of knowledge may all be I'educcd to 
four — Physical Science, Political Economy, Metaphysics and 
the modern science of Psj'-chology. In the present chapter, 
accordingly, I propose to enquire brie/l}' whether, and to what 
extent, any of the methods employed in these various depart- 
ments of thought will furnish us with what we require. 

Of the Physical and Natural Sciences, with their Baconian 
methods of observation and experiment, little, indeed, need be 
said. A glance through the pages of Tyndall, Huxley, or 
Darwin, will show that they deal entirely with jihysical and 
material things, and do not touch upon those laws of the 
mental and spiritual world on which, as I shall endeavour to 
show, religions are constructed, and along the lines of which 
they are evolved. No one can be more convinced than myself 
of the profound influence exerted over the old religious beliefs 
— the six days’ creation, fall of man, and the consequent atone- 
ment and redemption — by the discoveries of modern Science 
as to the position of Man in the universe, the age of the world, 
and the mode of evolution of the animals and plants covering 
its surface ; and no one can be more alive to the extent to 
which the evolution of religions is modifled by the physical 
sciences generally. But the object of my enquiries is to find, 
not what are the facts or truths of the external world by which 
religions are or have been modified, but what are the laws of 
the human mind which determine that modification. Religion 
deals with the thoughts and feelings of the mind ; Physical 
Science with the changes and movements of matter. And just 
as the chano;es in the world of matter follow some law of 
physics, so the changes in the moi’al and spiritual world may 
be expected to follow some law of mind. It is evident that 
the method of external observation and experiment by which 
the laws of the evolution of matter are determined, cannot be 
the method by which the laws of the evolution of religions are 
to be discovered, and that, therefore, the Physical Sciences 
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cannot furni«h ns i\ith the oiganon wo icquu-o I mn, of 
coui-sc, nunre that the i)h}eicnl ecicnco of Iholo^') nnum^ 
other things, nith the iclntion cxislJiig between the mirul nnd 
the brain nntl nervous Bygtemjnnd thereby nulircctij cstnbhffoH 
a connexion between things mental and things inntciial Ihit, 
as this conncMon is the basis of the mofldii pcunoo of 
Psjcholog), I prefer rather to treat of it utuhr tliiit huulmg, 
ami so shall postpone all fmthcr luiniks on it until wo anno 
at the section dealing with that science 

Of Political Econom}, too, a few icnmihs will sidlicc If 
we nm throiigli the pages of Mil! oi Adiuu Smith, for exampio, 
we shall find that these icprcsentatno wiitois dcil cnliK ly with 
the laws that icgulitethc production nnd difitiihnlion of fin 
material commoditi , Wealth, but linvo nothing to siy uh to 
the cfFects of the different modes of distiibntion of tliiHioin- 
niodity on the inonl and spiiilim! n itnrc of man If tlit land 
of a country , for example, is held in i few Ii mds, nnd ) tjit from 
di«pcr«ion bj ob«tiuctnc J iws of entail ind fctfleintut of gnat 
stringency , and if, further, indiu'try and pojml ition h nc grorvii 
up on this basis and adapted thtnnclvcs to it, Polifjfal 
Economy will step in and iindcrtakt to show you thciiws hy 
winch the rclatnc unotint of wealth that shall fdl to tin land 
lord, the capitalist wi<l tlw Iibourer rcupcctivf ly i-hdl !a 
regulated, and with tliat its function ends I, on tin tonlriry, 
iropo'e to begin wljcre Pollut’d I ' onomy hues o/T, and, 
assuming thi» particidir omngomrnt of property nnd industry, 
fhall endeavour to eliow nliit effret it, and tin ari't/nntn 
rquir that spnngrt nituriD* out of it, h on tin body of fh^ 
icopk living undir it— on fb irMiltim, their a‘pin(i>n-, thnr 
Fentmicnlf', and habits n thni,.ht In Iilf imon'r, l^>o, I 
iripof-c to deal with the <11 <i" < n tin hrmiio iioinlof tint wnb 
and general crjiiabty in tin »li*inl mi m of v.« dtb vrlm h ih' 
In*!* of Democracy, Iti-<viJ wl tl it tb u'-t wbrnb *h-al» 
"nil the Law? that rf,.ulii< fin jr<^l» Uoi and dn-tribotion of 

tilt iniicml comnnniity, w< dll I fom»»b ux with tic 
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ol'ganon ncccssaiy to determine the laws wlu'eli regulate the 
cJJ'ccts of tiiat distribution on I he minds and characters of men. 

Ilistoiy, the Physical Sciences, and Political Economy, being 
thus tlirown out as unable to furnish us with the organon or 
instrument of investigation wc require, I come now to Meta- 
physics : and, as the subject is intricate, tliorny, and notoriously 
beset with pitfalls, it will behove me to pick my steps with 
caution. For my own part, I must frankly say, at the outset, 
that ^Metaphysics has long ceased to have any influence on my 
own specidations : and that neither directly or indirectly have 
its results been involved in the conclusions which it is the 
object of this work to enforce. In saying this, I, of course, 
sj)eak of Metaph3'sics in its old sense — the sense in which the 
term was used before the science of Biolog}- had established 
those definite connections between the mind and the material 
organ of the brain, the discovery of which has had in many 
ways such important consequences, and (as embodied in the 
modern science of Iksychology) has almost entirely superseded 
the old ^Metaphysics. Now, in order to make clear to myself 
why a subject so vague and diffuse as Metajjhysics, should at 
no point of its compass have come in contact with questions so 
wide and general as those to be hereinafter discussed, I have 
thought it expedient to go through once again some of the 
standard works on the subject — Locke, Hume, Kant, Mill, and 
others— with the object of determining why its problems and' 
results have been of so little use to me. And, accordingly, on 
gathering up my impressions, I find that Metaphysics either 
deals with mere words, unrealities, or fictions, and therefore can 
be of no use in dealing with facts, realities, and things ; or else 
it stops with the mere analysis of our mental faculties, and 
therefore can no more give us a knoAvledge of the truths that 
are to be seen by these faculties, than "an analysis of the 
structure of the eye can give us a knowledge of the things that 
are to be seen by the eye. In oi'der to justify my first 
contention, viz., that Metaphysics deals with mere woi’ds and 
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unrealities, I propose to select a few instances, whicli the 
reader will see to he typical of a large section of the prohlems 
wliich it undertakes to resolve. Sly first illustration will bo 
taken from tlie boundless desert of Tlicological ^fctaphysics; 
and iny endeavour will he to show not only that these dis- 
cussions deal with words and unrealities merely, but to point 
ojjt the way in which the Metaphysicians, having first 
deceived tlicniselvcs, have also deceit'ed others. 

If we look around us, we see, on the one hand, physical 
objects of all shapes, sizes, colours, freights, motions, and 
temperatures, and, on the other, mental attributes, passions, 
sentiments, desires, thoughts, of all degrees of power, fineness, 
and quality. AVhen we have ourselves seen any particular 
object of a given class — animal or tree — or come in contact 
with any particular phase of character or disposition, we can 
nftcrwnrtls, by the simple net of memory, recall it witli more or 
less vividness nml accuracy, and even to a large extent can base 
our judgment'^ on it with safety. But if wo desire to convoy 
an adequate idea of the object to those ^\•ho have not seen it, 
we cannot do so by directly calling up an imago of it, for that 
they have not got. IVc arc obliged, therefore, to do it 
indirectly by incan^ of something of whicli tliey have a definite 
idea ; and what more natural than to make U'-c of that auemgi' 
or typical specimen of the class with uhich everybody is 
supposed to he familiar. If I wish, for example, to describe a 
man uhom yon have not seen, I say he is tall or ho is short, 
meaning thereby that he js:ibo\c or below that average height 
of man of winch mo«t people liax'C a di^tJ^ct imag'C. In like 
manner uc speak of an cdycct as hot or cold, light or dark, 
conr>e or fine, ugly or hcatitifiil, good or had, ami the like. 
And a« the very conception of an a\cr;«gc is tliat it is a mean 
hetueen tico opposite extremes, it follou.-' that in all visible, 
tangible, or otherwise repre.Hcntable objects or attributes within 
tljo domain of experience, ^liat arc called eoiTcIati^es — ^uch, 
for example, thick an<l thin, long an<l short, hot and cold, 
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Ujjpoi' jiiuf under, ea?t and wcf:!. — yiccf'saai'ili/ involve one 
nnollicr, jnsl a? one end of a f^tick necessarily involves another 
end. Now this neces-ity of tlionjrht hy which eorrelatives 
involve one anothc'r, owinir to their tacit reference to some 
average or ceniral point which uimt have an c.xtrcme on each 
side of it. is, yon will oljserve, purely confined to the realm of 
e.Nperienee from whieh it is originally derived, and docs not 
legitimately hold lieyond. But the Metajdiysicians, seizing on 
the phrase ‘correlatives necessarily involve each other,’ as if it 
wen; an axiom of thought, proceed straightway to give it a 
universal ajtplieation, and so not only walk nnconscionsly 
into a mere ^vord-tnlp tljemseJves, hut lead the flocks who 
follow them, into it, also. Because long ncavscirili/ involves 
short, thick thin, hot cold, e-ood had, they imagine that finite 
must 7icawnr//v involve infinite: entity, non-entity: temj)oral, 
eternal; and what they call the relative, or that which exists 
in relation to other things, the absolute, or that which exists 


out of relation to till things: not perceiving that in doing this 
they have overstept the boundary line within Avhich the 
generaliziition that ‘ correlatives necessarily involve each 
other’ holds good, viz., the sphere of experience. For what 
experience can I have of the infinite or the eternal, of non- 
entity, or of an absolute out of all relation to everything, even 
to me myself? None whatever. And what average or middle 
point can there be between the finite and the infinite, between 
the relative and the absolute, between entity and non-entity, 
between temporal and eternal, by reason of which the one must 
necessarily involve the other? There can be none. It is 
evident, therefore, when we come to consider it, that the finite 
does not necessarily involve the infinite ; entity, non-entity ; 
the relative, the absolute ; the temporal, the eternal. And 
thus the metaphysicians, in lifting the generalization that 
correlatives necessarily involve each other from the solid 
ground of experience, which is its natural basis, to the cloud- 
land of mere Avords, have been dealing with phantasms and 
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S}InlJoI^ tint h'l^e no real existence and, ^\lule imagining: 
thcin'chcs to boSvalkiiig on tetra fnma, have really been 
ballooning in a "woild of unreality and dreams And, aftci all, 
with what rc«ult? ith none whatever, except to hare set 
the world wnnghng over contradictions that have made 
llcligion a stumbling-block to the tlioughtful, a mystery 
passing comprehension to the \ulgar It is this Theologicil 
Metaphysics that has given ri«c to sncli enigmas as — how can 
a God, infinite in power and goodness, permit evil? how can 
infinite ju'-ticc consist with infinite mercy ? and the like — 
before which the wisest can only stand bewildered and answei 
—bow 1 And yet if we use the words infinite, etein'*!, abso- 
lutCj in their hotural, and not in this verbal metaphysical sen«e, 
tlic contradictions will fall away of themselves IVhen we say 
that an emperor is absolute, we do not mean tliat he is out of 
all relation to his subjects, but simply that, while they depend 
on him, he docs not depend on them When we say that 
Shakspcarc is infinite in invention, we do not use the woid in 
Its merely verbal sense, wc do not mean that his invention is 
nbaohitoly infinite, but only withm the range of human expe- 
rience And in like ininncr, if we use the terms infinite, 
ab*>o!uto, and the like, in reference to God, in their natural 
and not merely verbal sense, there will be no contradiction to 
clear away Precisely the same wrangling and contradictions 
Iiavc ariecii over tlic met iphy ‘'ical doctrine of the Tnnity,of 
the Tlirce in One and Oi c in Three, and for precisely the 
same reason* But of this enough I would only icmark, as 
the most cnnoiis circumstance of all, that when tlic Meta- 
physicians hue thus tacked tlicir fictions on to the nature of 
God, they then turn round and proceed to nbuec the human 
undeisiinding for not being able to fathom the contradictions 
winch they tlicm cIvc^j hue crcatetl, and for winch they alone 
are responsible Dean ^laiucl, for example, seriously asks you 
whether it docs not pass human umlci-tandmg that irfinite 
jKiwtr and goodne s fhould permit evil that infinite justice i® 
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compatible Avitli infinite mercy ; and, having candidly admitted 
that it does, becomes almost triumphant over the fact ; urging 
it as an instance of the weakness of human reason, and of the 
consequent necessity for a Kevelation to disclose those things 
Avhich, being beyond our comprehension, must be taken on 
trust alone. It was this constructing a God with metaphysical 
attributes, and then trying to look at the world through the 
eyes of the metaphysical illusion they had created, and to 
coerce Nature and humanity into accord Avith it, that gave rise 
to the doctrine of Predestination and the exploded Calvinisms 
of other days. God, being infinite in knoAvledge, must have 
foreseen everything that would occur; and, not beiag like the 
gods of Epicurus, aa’Iio reigned but did not govern, must have 
fore-ordained the greater number of human souls to ever- 
lasting perdition — a pretty consummation to Avhich Meta- 
physics has brought us ! The truth is, that had not the great 
masses of men (and these it is avIio have kept up the religions 
of the Avorld) had a healthy contempt for Metaphysics — Avith 
its infinites, and absolutes, and threes in one and one in threes 
— had they not, when forced to listen to such metaphysical 
Avord-play, put their OAvn natui’al and human, and not meta- 
physical, construction upon it ; had they not, Avhen they heard 
God spoken of as infinite in power, goodness, justice, and the 
like, interpreted these phrases to mean Avhat they meant, viz., 
the idealization and highest expression of attributes Avithin 
their conception, Eeligion must have long since gone to AAmeck 
from intei’nal and inherent contradictions. 

The above are a few instances of the Avordy unrealities and 
fictions Avith Avhich Metaphysics has occupied itself throughout 
that large section of its domain covered by Theology. The 
remainder of the ground occiqjied by Metaphysics is devoted 
to the analysis of the Amrious facidties and functions of t])e 
mind, and the decomposition of these into their primary and 
constituent elements ; and here, too, a fcAV illustrations AviJl 
shoAV us that this can no more giA'e us a knOAvledge of the truths 
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tint me to be seen by thc«c faculties, than nn annl^sis of tlic 
Ptructiirc of the eje can gi\c us a knowledge of the things tliat 
arc to be seen by the cjc. 

We arc at all hoiiis of tiie day forming judgments of one 
Ij'ml oranotlicr on the ctents going on around us; adding to 
our Knowledge of men and things, and going through processes 
of rci'^oning as to tlic contingencies and probabilities of life. 
Now, if we t.iKc up the wotKs of the professed Mct.vphj sician®, 
«uch .IS LocKc and Hume and Kant, we shall lind that, instead 
of telling us what judgments under any given circumstances 
and conditions men will ncccss.arily form on anj concictc human 
thing about them, or furnishing us with rca&ons for or against 
any pirticular course of action or conduct, tlicj confine them- 
«chcs entirely to tolling us in what the mental act of judgment 
oonsi'it'», wlmt constitutes the reasoning process, or how a piece 
of organired Kno^^ ledge is made possible at all. Locke, for 
example, who figures the mmd as like a jiicce of white papoi on 
which the imprc««ions that come to us througli the senses write 
ihcm''cUcs ducctly as they arc, without any chinge, legards a 
j'udgment, a reason, or a piece of knowledge, as simply the 
indificrcnt scniwlings of these siicccs<»u c ctpcncncos, more or 
Ic-s soiled perhaps by some kind of aaguo affinity or principle 
of .as'-oci ilion. Kant, on the otlicr band, contends that the 
miify which clnractenzos a definite judgment or piece of know- 
ledge, could not ariec directly from the separate and i«olated 
impressions furni«fic(f by the senses, but that, on the contmiy, 
ju«t a** in a cu-ding-machiiie between the raw material of wool 
that goes in at one end, and the continuous and definite threul 
of yarn tli it comes out at the other, there must be interposed a 
Hiric^ of cilmdcrs and wheels and grooics which work the 
fcp mite pieces into a single thread, so between the r.iw m itcrial 
of knowkalgc that goes in by the senses and the formed 
judgment^ and n I'ons that i'«.uc from the mind, there mu«t be 
intcrpo*ed a number of groovc'or'citogories’ashe calN them 
— timo, spice, t^ui'e and eifcct, and the like — in the mind. 
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wliich tniist 1)0 ituj)rc.‘''sofl on onr honsatioii'; before tlicv can 
become j)er<'e})fions, jmlLnnenfs, reasons. knf)\v]e(]^c. It is the 
same Avidi onr beliefs, ami the acscnls n-e irive to truths of 
various Iciiuls, 'Plie .Arefapin’sician docs not, as sncli, profess 
(o tell us what, umier L,dvon circumstances, men Avill believe 
about any (uijiei'ctt! lium.an interest wliatc^'er — any religion, 
institution, form of govermnent, state of society — or liow they 
werc produced : he does not tell us to what propositions we 
shall giye our assent, or from what we shidl withhold it, but 
merely discusses in what the mental act of belief or assent 
consists; Locke holding that the degi’ce of belief or assent Ave 
give to any pi‘oj)ositif)n is strictly proportioned to the pro- 
l)abilities in its favour, and the evidence by Avliich it is supported : 
Avhile Cardinal KcAvmau contends, on the contrar\', that there 
are no degrees to a man’s assent, and that it may be often 
yielded AA-hen the reasons adduced for the belief Avould be far 
from carrying conviction to another’s mind. 

But, besides the judgments, the beliefs, the reasoning pro- 
cesses on every A'aricty of topic, that make up so much of our 
life, Ave are the subjects of feelings, sentiments, passions, desires, 
and .'isjAirations, Avdiich ever and anon cross the current of our 
thoughts, diverting them in an easy unconscious Avay into their 
OAvn channels, or concentrating them li.xedly on some special 
object. There is the feeling of love, for example, AAdiich plays 
so large a part in human life, .and is so pregnant AAUth imjjortant 
issues : the feelins: of dutA^ so essential to indiA'idual and social 
Avcll-bcing; the feelings of bcncA'olence, reverence, mercy, pity, 
and the like. On these, too, a.s on the intellectual faculties 
])ro])er, the Metaphysicians set to AA'ork AAUth their sc.alpels 
to dissect and analyse them into their constituent elements; 
disputing as to Avhich are to be set aside as simjile and ultimate, 
and Avhich are further resoh^able into modes of pleasure and pain, 
of self-interest, self-love, exjjediency and the like. And, lastly, 
the Metaphysicians haA'^e jAut the Will under the microseojie, 
and, as aa'^c all knoAv, haAm filled the libraries of the world with 
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tlicir en(ilo«s th«cii«»ions as to it« nature, what it is in 
and whether it is rcall} or onl} appiientlj free 

llic al)o\c arc examples of the questions with which all 
Met ipli} SICS outside the range of Theology are concerned , and 
It will I think, bo evident, without further comment, that then 
rc«ult« howcvci useful m them^cUes, can be of no service foi 
nn prc'cnt purpose as no explanation or andjsis, however 
ultimate and complete, of what a judgment i^ what a rcison is, 
what i belief is, or of wh it love is, dutj is hope i**, will i«, can 
throw the least light on what, under given circumsUnccs, a 
Him will believe, will consider liis dutj to be, and will con- 
sequently do And as each and every concrete lehgion of the 
world Ins prc’ciibcd more or less definitely and minutely to its 
votaiic^ the number and charictcr of the deities they are to 
behove lU the piopo itions they arc to hold about the nature 
and Utributc- of thc«e deities, who and wint tliey aro to love 
and rev ere, w Int they must w ill to do or av oid, w Iiat they irc 
to fe ir, and what they are to hope for, it is evident that Mcta- 
phyMcs, in so far as it i« engiged in isolating the difTeient 
ficultics, toclings, and sentiments of the mind, and analysing 
them into their con'»titucnt elements, can tlirow no liglit 
wlntcver on the origin of thc«c concrete religion'*, on the great 
liwson winch they arc constructed, and along which they arc 
evolved, union the jiirt they play in civilization ind progress, 
and so cmnot supply us with the oiginon or instrument vve 
require 

Before leaving the subject of "Mctapliv sics however, 1 desire 
to rc nark tint the question as to whether Mctaplivsics has 
pliytd any jxiuUrr part in ndv mcing knowledge, whether ainl 
in whit wav its results have modified our views oi the world 
and of human life, I sliall postpone until I have considered the 
value for inv purposes of the oiodcni -cicnce of Psychology, to 
which I shall non addrows mj clf. 
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[ IIIN the last fiftv vears the .‘science of Biolouv has made 
gigantic stride.'-’, and ainonii’ otiier things the connexion 
between tlic brain and llic mind. ba.scd on an immense induction 
of observation and cxjierimcnt, has been shown to be so minute 
and exact, that tlie concIusion.s drawn from the truth of this 
connexion liavc profoimdl}* modified the old systems of Meta- 
j)hysics. if, indeed, they have not altogether superseded them. 
While the jMctaphysicians of the old school have gone on 
tumbling’ and tossing on a shoreless and bottomless sea of 
speculation, revolving in endless vortices unable to advance, 
devouring and being devoured by each other in turn, the 
Biologist standing looking on, secure in his new-found truth, 
has practically' addressed them as follows ; — All attempts to 
analyse the Pluman jMind and resolve it into its original 
elements, when it is detached from that inatci'ial structure 
which is its counter2?art and regarded as pure spirit alone, 
have hitherto proved and are forever likely to prove impotent 
and -s’ain. iN'ow, if you will allow me, I shall be pleased to 
offer 3'ou in your perplexities, fluctuations, and uncertainties, 
one fixed point at least on which you may stand secure, and 
from which you may take a new dei)arture ; and that point is 
the fact, that for every thought, feeling, or emotion passing 
through the mind, tliere is a coiTesponding change in the 
movements of the bi'ain and nerve centres. Tlie use to which 
you can put this suggestion is this, that if you are unable to 
satisfactorily analyse the Mind by a direct introsj^ection of its 
operations, you may be able to do so indirectly by an analysis 
of what is always open to you, viz. — the structure of the brain. 
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Tint 13 to n^idc and minute compnison of tlio 

bnins of nil nnimnls from the lowest to tlie highest, jou cm 
(H«co\cr nny principle on which the higher have been built-up 
out of tlie lower; if jou can find an} unit} of pHn running 
through the nervous mcclnm«m of them all, if }ou can show, 
in a v^ord, tint the highest organizations arc built on the same 
type as the lowest, by the mere compounding and ic- 
conipounding of the same original elements; you will possess a 
clue ns to the way in which the human mind itself has been 
built up, wliicli will be of the very higbest value. For all you 
will then have to do will be to find, b} observation and reflec- 
tion, the kc} to tbe cyplicr winch shall correcti} tran‘»late the 
material clnngcs into the mental changes -^nd to apply this key 
coini^tcntl} thioughout: at the same time tlmt b} a process of 
introspection }ou vciif} the conclusions arrived it Acting on 
this suggestion Herbert bpcnccr, of all mctapli} sicians the one 
mo«t profoundly nequ tinted vvith the results of biological 
ie«carcli, proceeded to compile the nervous svstems of all 
orders of amm il«, and b} the aid of th vt punciple of Evolution 
which was of such universal application in other fields, was soon 
nblc to announce what ho called the nmt of the nervous S}Steni 
— a ncivou<» nodule with two filaments, sensor} and motor 
nttichcd — and to show that the ncivous s} stems of nil animal®, 
up to man hnn«olf, were but tlic compounding and re- 
coinpoundmg of tins simple unit, in more definite, more 
wwd TOOve cowccwtrvtevl forvw’i Awd having 
covered, further, tint the mental side or face of this primitive 
unit of nerve stnicture was wliit i'* known as Ileficx Action 
It became comparative!} cas} for him to demonstrate that 
Instinct, I'crccption, Eca^on, Mcmoiy, Imagination, Will, and 
all the higher activities of the human mmd, were but difTerent 
'‘ides of ibis simple reflex act, of greater and greater complexit} , 
and on higher and higher planes Introspection confirmed 
till® objective nnal}pi«, and showed that all mental operations 
wlntcvcr, however complex and remote — operations v>hich the 
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old school of nieiaphysicinns had found it impossible to reduce 
to unity — could he demonstrated by the assistance of these 
biological researches to be compounded ouit of, and therefore 
resolvable again into, one simple act. At the same time, too, 
Spencer was al)le, by following this biological method, to 
reconcile the chronic antagonism which had existed between 
rival schools of metaphysicians since the days of Plato and 
Aristotle ; for while holding with the school of Locke and !MilI 
that all knowledge was derived from experience and association 
of ideas, his conclusions justified the splendid insight of Kant, 
who perceived that there must be mental moulds or “ categories ” 
to give for7n to such experience ; while at the same time they 
showed that these catC2;ories themselves, instead of beinsr 
native to the mind, and underived, as Kant thought them, 
were really the well-worn ruts and channels which similar 
impressions from without had made for themselves through the 
mind, during a long course of hereditary transmission. 

But while psychology has thus been able to give us a 
more scientific analysis of the faculties of the mind than the 
old metaphysical systems, and one, too, resting to a great 
extent on a basis of demonstrable fact, it nevertheless, like 
Metaphysics, ends in analysis only. It undertakes to show us 
what reflex action is, what instinct is, what judgment is, what 
the imagination is, what the vnll is, and the bice, but cannot, 
indeed does not profess to show us what men, under given 
circumstances, will believe on any great concrete interest of 
human life — on religion, government, and society — nor can it 
show the effects of these on the human mind : gives us no 
help in understanding the concrete religions of the world, or 
the great laws of the mind on which they are constructed, and 
along the lines of which they are evolved. It can throw no 
light therefore on the problems attempted in this work — the 
problems of Civilization — and, so fai*, may be dismissed as 
imsuitable for om purpose. But I should be indhectly doing a 
real injustice to ^Metaphysics and Psychology, if, while setting 
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them -iside ns incompetent to «oUe tne pioblems which I 
propose to deal, I did not also attempt to indicate then positive 
contributions to advancing knowledge, and the part they have 
plajed m modifying our views of the world and human life 
At the outset, peihaps, I may remark that the interest, such 
as It IS, shown by the geneial pubbe in Metaphysics and 
Psychology, is owing laigely to the light they aie believed to 
thiow on the great problems of religion, whether as strength- 
ening the popular creed, modifying it, or altogether destioying 
it Indeed weie it not for this, but little inteiest could attach 
to these drj metaphysical discussion**, except perhaps the 
curiosity tint is always attiacted to insoluble problems, and 
which, as in the case of perpetual motion, invests them to a 
certain class of minds, with a perennial clnira What human 
interest could there be, for example, in knowing whether the 
aviU 28 absolutel} free or not, when to all intents and purposes 
It IS praotically fiee, were it not that the answer is believed to 
have some bearing on the moral responsibility of man, and so 
indiieetly on the doctrine of future rewards and punishments ? 
What interest could we have m those interminable analyses of 
what is called the moral sense, those attempts to decompose it, 
or account for it, weie it not that if duty is to be regarded 
merely as a form of eelf-intercst, sublimated refined, and 
perhaps more oi less disguised, then there is nothing in man 
to distinguish and separate him and his destiny from the beasts 
that perish , whereas if it is a thing sin generis^ a ‘ categoiical 
impentive,* a faculty pointing like a finger to God, tlien it is 
important to every religious mind to be aware of it? And so, 
again, if Mind is an immaterial entity, entirely unconnected 
with tlvc body, there is nothing to interfere with our free belief 
in Its immortality , but if, on the other hand, it is indissolubly 
connected with the mateml structure of the brain, there is an 
opening left for doubt whether it may not die with that 
material body with which it is bound op, with whose condition 
It vane*’, and on winch it would seem to depend But if the 
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solution of tlieso and tlie like questions would at any age of 
the world have had a profound influence on religious beliefs, it 
is iinjiortant to observe that the old school of Metaphysics that 
raised them, could not resolve them, but continued to leave 
them vague, cloudy, and incapable of that palpable proof so 
nccessarv lo bring them home to the minds of the great bodv 
of the people. Precisely the same problems had been discussed 
from the carli('st times, bv Greek Pagans and Hindu Poly- 
theists, as well as by Christian Theists ; but, except, as we 
have scon, by the insertion into Christian TJicology of a few 
illegitimate conceptions, such as those of the infinite and the 
absolute, these discussions had in no way modified the 2)re- 
vailing religions. The reason, no doubt, was that the mind, 
when contemplated apart from its material counterpart, the 
brain, as it was by the old school of metaphysicians, is so 
subtle, yaguc, and shifting in its nature, so swift and many- 
changing in its moods, many of its operations haye become so 
habitual, organic, instiuctiyc, and but semi-conscious, that 
analysis of it is almost hopeless ; the obseryer, after the most 
patient introspection, can but snatch at one or other of its 
passing phases, which, like auroras, escape and yanish before he 
can fix their characters, or, if seized, are seen to be but the 
side turned towards him, for the time being; the opposite side, 
although quite neglected in the shade, not being therefore non- 
extant, but journeying on in its turn to the front, there to be 
laid hold of in refutation by the next passing obseryer. And 
thus it is that the solutions of the old school of metaphysicians 
have swallo\vod one another in turn, revolving in endless 
monotony and in ever-returning cycles, cloudy, shifting, and 
vague, withoxit basis, anchomge, or advance. In this condition 
they have remained, modified more or less in detail, perhaps, 
by advancing science, from the earliest times : until at last the 
advent of the science of biology, and the discovery of the 
intimate and exact connexion between the mind and the bi-ain, 
gave to the metaphysicians as we have seen, a fixed and 
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certain point on \^Iiicli to stand, and from wliicli to tal^e a new 
departuie i\nd as this disco\eij uoihed itself out into finei 
and finer detail its piofound effects, not only on religious 
belief and piactical life, but also on speculative tlioiiglit, 
became moic and moie manifest In the practical legion it has 
enabled us to tiaec the causes of tho«e diseases of the neivous 
system which v\eie formal) believed to be due to spiiitual 
agencies , t=, for example when a man is suddenly stricken 
with paialysis, or loses his ponei of speech, or is subject to 
''pecti-al illusions to distmbances of sensation, oi emotional 
sensibility, and by enabling us to icfer these nervous affec- 
tions to their true causes, it has mdiiectly paved the v\aj foi 
then lational treatment Insanity, too, instead of being 
icgarded as the possession of the mind of the afflicted b) some 
ciuel, malicious, or mocking spint, was shown to be due meielj 
to functional or oiganio dciangement of some portion of tlie 
brain , it lost, in consequence, m a great measure its peculi ulj 
obnoxious and uncanny associations, and was ti Gated on the 
same piinciples as any othei bodily iffliction 
So fai foi the action of Biology on Practical Life On 
lehgious belief its cttects have been even moie marked The 
sins and enmes of men, their unregulated passions and desires 
on the one hand, and on the othei their geneious impulses 
juous sentiments, and noble aspiiations, m<;tead of being 
legarded as fonneily as cithci whisperings and instigations of 
the Devil oi inspirations of the Holj Spirit, were seen to be 
the lesults of the normal nttivitj of the various parts of the 
bi un, vvoil ing undei the manifold stimuli and temptations of 
life accoiding to tlien jnoper laws The old sciiptural 
iccount« of how men were po««e«sed with devils, and of how 
tiie«e devils were ca«t out bj tins or the other agenej, were 
seen to be sufficiently cxplicible as examples of some form of 
epileps) 01 otiier allied ncivou:, disoidei , while the modem 
phenomena *0 fxequent m icvival meeting , and especiallj 
among the negro population when under great emotional 
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excitement, of men falling to the earth ‘ struck ’ by wliat tl]e 
onlookers veritably believe to be the Holy Spirit, turn out on 
examination to be nothin^ more than hvsterical seizures 

O V 

brought on by the extreme nerve-tension induced by over- 
powerful religious appeals. But, besides these deep incisions 
made into beliefs which fifty years ago were bound uj) in the 
very existence of the faith, the biological discovery of the 
connexion between the brain and the mind has to a o-reat 
extent solved the question in what sense the will is to be 
regarded as free, and in what sense it is to be regarded as 
determined by inflexible necessity. It has shown, too, that 
mind, as we know it, is indissolubly bound up with physical 
organization, and so has modified, to a greater or less degree, 
the dogmas of predestina,tion, original sin, moral responsibility, 
the future life, and the like, according to the weight difiercnt 
thinkers will be disposed to attach to such facts in their 
general theory of the world. To the Materialist, these facts 
will seem all-important; to the Idealist, who regards tlie 
Materialist as looking at the world from between his legs, and 
thus seeing all things inverted, they Avill not necessarily carry 
the same weight. 

Thus far the reader will observe that these modifications of 
religious belief have been due rather to the scientific facts 
brought to light by Biology, than to the analysis based on 
these facts wliich constitutes the science of Psychology. Tlie 
part played by the science of Psychology itself in advancing 
thought is, that by its analysis of the mind it has demonstrated 
a wiit^ of plan throughout the mental as well as the material 
world; and so, as seen in the philosophy of Evolution, has 
modified the solutions hitherto given to the wider problem of 
the world. And, furthermore, in passing, I desire to remark 
that although Metaphysics and Psychology generally, in so lar 
as they deal in analysis of the mental faculties merely, can 
throw no light on the concrete problems with which wc ])ro- 
pose to deal, they have, nevertheless, in their very searchings 
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it the loot'' of oui Knon ledge, like the ilcliemists of old, stuick 
on nen discoveries of gieit value, true distinctions wlieic nil 
Indhitlieito been lumped togetlici m confusion These dis- 
coveries, «iiich consisted not in analyn^ but in theieco^ei^ 
of oiiginnl facts of the mind, aia rather the incidentnl dis- 
closmes of Metaphysics, than noiinal lesults of its piopei 
method, but ^\hen once brought to light they maj be made, 
like any othei facts of Natuie, the bases of nen mcus of the 
uoild and of human life, and as such, will appeal when wc 
come to the subject of ichgion, and the laws of the mind on 
^^hlch It IS constiucted 

In the meantime it is uorthy of note tliat the P^schologist 
ulio has supciscded the old Aletaphjsician bj leison of his 
haling based his lesults on tlie science of Biolouj , has dcs- 
tioyed the real significanceof his biologicalfactsin then i elation 
to thogicatei pioblem of the woild, by making Physical Science 
nliicli imnstrument cf tnt. estimation had pio\cd so useful to- 
him, Ills standpoint of interpretation al o The secret fillacj 
that undcrlaj^ this fatal crioi was, in m> opinion, the now 
exploded notion that becaiiec the mental changes of thought 
and emotion pa««ing in oui mind«taj// with thematciial changes 
going on in the brun, that thcicf ore the clunges in tlio biain 
uc the of the changes 111 tlie mind, and the deduction 

fiom this fallacious inference was, that if we aie to intei*pret 
the woild aught, wc must do it fiom the standpoint of what we 
bclieie to be tlie cause — the mate lal changes in the bi*am — 
ind not fiom the standpoint of what is onlj an efect — the 
mental phenomena them«ehes That is to saj, we are to 
intcipret it from the point of \iew of Physical Science, not 
fiom the point of mow of the ilind itself Now, it Ini 
recentb been oicr and oaci again ihown that the jilnsic 1 
moicments of the bi uii can, in no Ecn«c of the word cause, be 
the cau«c of the mental phenomena which accompinj them — 
neitliei in the scientific aen«c of the tcim cui«e, wl ich implies 
an cfjiinakuce between the antecedent and consequent, noi jet 
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in the real sense of the word, which is derived from our expe- 
rience of loill, and therefore involves a passage from a mental 
to a physical act, and not, as in the case before us, a passage 
from a physical to a mental. But this announcement came too 
late to prevent the erection of those great systems of ]\faterial- 
istic Philosophy, whose authors, nothing doubting, went to 
work with Physical {Science not only as their instrument of 
investigation, which was legitimate, but as their standpoint of 
interpretation, which was false and fatal. For, the result of 
thus making Physical Science, Avith its retort and scalpel, the 
standpoint of interpretation, is that they have dropped out 
of the problem to be solved — the great problem of the Avorld 
and human life — its two most characteristic and essential 
elements — the idea of quality and the idea of cause. From the 
point of vie^v of Physical Science, a cause, as all scientists 
admit, can be an antecedent only, nothing more, and the relation 
of cause and effect, that of antecedent and consequent merely. 
To get any other idea of cause you must abandon the scientific 
standpoint. The true idea of cause, as these very scientists 
themselves admit, is got from the experience of our wills as 
opposed to the resistance of objects about us. But this expe- 
rience could neA'^er be got from Physical Science, Avhich can 
take cognizance only of Avhat can be seen or touched ; but cazi 
only be known from introspection — that is to say, from the 
mind itself. In like manner, too, if Ave take Physical Science 
as our standpoint for interpi’eting the Avoild and human life, 
and regard (as the materialists do) the higher feelings of the 
mind as but the compounding and re-compounding of some 
primitive simple feeling, hoAv can Ave get the difference in quality, 
AA’^hicli all feel and admit, between a feeling of selfishness and 
one of self-denial, a feeling of honesty and one of policy, a 
feeling of fear and one of reverence, a feeling of lust and one 
of loA^e ? Obviously the difference of quality, AAfiiich cun only 
be knoAvn to the mind, cannot be discovered by jjhysical 
science. It is got by introspection only — that is to say, from 
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the Standpoint ot the miml itself Indeed to cauj out con- 
sistently tlic interpictntion of tlic iioild fioin the standpoint 
of Physical Science, one would have to icgud intellect, virtue, 
and beauty, as meie foims of matter md motion — foi if changes 
m the physical organ of the biam aie the bases of all the 
mental attiibutcs, changes in matter and motion again aio the 
bases of changes m the binm — and thus that idea of qualitii 
ivhich IS most immodiato to men’fl lives and thoughts, would 
cease to exist Ilow a tbinkei, who takes Phjsical Science as 
Ins standpoint of inteipietation, and fiom it desnes to con- 
struct a theory of the woild at all baimonious, adequate, and 
complete, IS icduced to extiemitics , how he is conipolled to 
shut the standpoint lie has taken up, and occasionally, is if foi 
life, to thiow It o\eiboaid altogethci, may be seen in the 
following lUu^tiation with which I may fitly conclude these 
few disciusue rcmaiks It is taken fiom i\i(i Past Pnnciple<< 
of Herboit Spcncci, the book which is the basis of his whole 
philosophy, and winch contains tliosc doctiincs winch dis- 
tinguish It fiom all othoi foims of Positivism In tins work 
Spencer sets out with the dctcimination to gno to Science and 
Pciigion such a reconciliation as sliall be at once convincing 
complete, and ultimate, and to do this sitisfactoiil^, his object 
is to show that at bottom both Science and Jleligion lest on 
one and the same ultimate fact or truth, and that thcicfoic lu 
this truth they arc haimonizcd and reconciled Accordingly, 
after a long and complicated analysis, lie bungs botli Peligion 
and Science down to this ultimate fact, which he calls ‘The 
persistence of Porce,’ or, as he otlictwi'^c c\j)ies'-e‘5 it, the fact 
t}ia‘ the qiiantitj of force tn the Umietse contuiues Juced and cou~ 
stant Tins is the truth on winch llcligion rests, and, being 
also the truth on which Science rests, it is, according to Spencer, 
the truth in which tliej arc reconciled Now, wlien one remcm 
hers that it is admitted on all hands (even Spencer him=elf 
admits It) that Science deals with the phenomenal wotld, the 
world of men and thingri — whereas Ilehgion deals with tint 
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which lies behind the plienonienal world, and of which the 
world of men and things are the manifestations and passing 
shoAvs, one will be jmepared to find a fallacy somewhere, and 
most probably that the term ‘ persistence of Force ’ Avill have 
been so manipulated that, instead of being used consistently 
throughout to mean one thing, it will haA’-e been used indiffer- 
ently to mean two quite distinct things. And such, indeed, 
is the case. In one half of the book, Spencer uses the term 
‘ persistence of force ’ to express simply the sum-total of forces 
in the natural world; in the other half, he uses it to express 
that Avhich lies behind these forces, Avhich is the cause of them, 
and of AAdiich they are the manifestations and effects ,* and, like 
a skilful circus-rider, he steps from one to the other indiffer- 
ently as it suits his purpose. A small but most significant 
circumstance in regard to this is, that he writes ‘ persistence 
of force ’ with a small letter, AAdien he means it to stand for the 
sum-fotal of forces in Nature, but Avith a capital letter, as Ave 
should expect, Avhen he means it to represent that which lies 
behind Nature, and AA'hich corresponds, in a AA^ay, to our idea of 
God. Science can rest on the ‘ persistence of force ’ only in 
the sense in Avhich the persistence of force means that sum- 
total of forces in the natural world Avhich never A'^aries in 
amount; Religion can rest on the ‘persistence of Force’ only 
in the sense in AAdiich the term is used to mean the eA^er-present 
Cause behind these forces. This fatal confusion in the use of 
the term ‘ persistence of force ’ is paralleled by an equally fatal 
confusion in the use of the term ‘ cause.’ In its scientific 
sense, the ‘ persistence of force ’ can be a cause only in so far 
as it is an antecedent, and in this sense the cause of the pheno- 
mena of the Avorld to-day AAmuld lie in the jihenomena of 
yesterday. But the phenomena of the AA'orld to-day, Spencer 
says, are the manifestations or effects of an UnknoAAm Cause, 
that underlies alike the present, past, and future. That is to 
say, eA'ery phenomenon has at the same time tAA’o diffei’cnt 
causes, one AA’hich precedes it and another Avhich 7inderlies it — 
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TX AVING seen that neither History, Physical Science, Meta- 
physics, nor Psychology can, by their methods or subject- 
mattei’, throw light on the great problem of civilization — with 
the varied play of religion, government, and material and social 
conditions which that involves — I now invite the reader to 
a brief consideration of the new organon of truth announced 
by Cardinal Newman in his U-o'amrnar of Assent, and set 
forth by him in that work with an unusual abundance of illus- 
tration and detail. This new organon or instrument of truth 
he has called the ‘ Illative Sense.’ But, as j^i'climinary, and by 
way of seeing better the full bearing of this organon on the 
problems of life, it may be expedient perhaps to consider for a 
moment the character of the author, and the objects which by 
means of his new instrument he seeks to realize. Born with a 
deep and pious natm’e, Newman’s youth fell on a time when 
the militant attitude and aggressive criticisms of Science on 
the one hand, and the torpor of the established Church on the 
other, had begotten a general scepticism among the cultivated, 
and among the gi'eat masses, a deep and wide-spread in- 
difference to religious concerns. Possessed of that devout and 
more or less ascetic spirit, which may go hand in hand equally 
with intellectual gifts of the meanest or the highest order, a 
spirit which has always a tendency to subordinate the merely 
cold and abstract truths of the reason, to tiie deep longings of 
the heart for something on which, in this harsh world, to re])Ose 
in safety and loving trust, Newman’s thoughts as he grew to 
manhood naturally turned to religion — to that religion which, 
by its very nature, is the have ^f-. thg ^^iomelcss souls who 
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of Assicnt, liis (ir.ct oliject is to get rid of Science as an instru- 
ment of (he liigliest truth; and this being done to ]-ej)lacc it by 
an instrument of his own, whicli shall command men’s full 
conviction and assent, and will enable them to decide, among 
other things, between the conflicting claims of the different 
religions — (llatholieism, Protestantism, Mahomodanism, and the 
rest — which lay claim to supreme authority over the thoughts 
and consciences of men. This instrument he calls the 
‘illative sense.’ Now, to break the authority of .Science — the 
root of all scepticism at all formidable — it was necessary to 
show that its axiom — the uniformity of the laws of Nature — is 
at bottom only an inference of (jreater or less prohahility , not a 
ceriahiiy ; and that therefore Science cannot carry with it that 
deep assent and conviction which many other things — and 
among them Pcligion — are capable of producing. x\.nd 
accordingly, after the most formidable preparation, Newman 
sets himself to accomplish this feat with all the ingenuity, 
subtlety, and logical intrepidity of those schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages, of whom he is the legitimate descendant. 

In his JUssay on the Human Understanding, Locke had con- 
tended that the degree of credence or assent we give to any 
proposition, is in jjroportion to the Aveight of the eA'idence by 
Avhich it is supported ; and therefore that any fact, the evidence 
of Avhich Avas full and complete (as, for examjjle, a laAV of 
Nature), must command our unreserved and unqualified assent. 
Not so, replied NcAAnnan ; A\diat you call a full and unreserved 
assent is only, Avdion looked into, an inference a greater or less 
degree of probability, not an assent. There can be no degrees 
in assent ; it is a mental act complete and all-sufficient in itself. 
Assent to be assent must be the full and unreserved acquies- 
cence of the wdiole mind in the truth of a proposition, and as 
such can of course admit of no degrees. To admit of degrees, 
a belief can only be an inference, and therefore can inspire us 
Avith the feeling only of gi’eater or less probability, never of 
certainty. Now, the belief Ave have in the uniformity and 
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imambility of the lius of Natuie, Ncnman contends, is an 
infcicnce only ; an inference of high piobabilitj , it is true, but 
one '\^ll^ch can ne>ci amount to certainty, and therefore nevei 
can command a full, uniesei\ed, and unconditional assent. 
That the sun ^vill rise to-monow moniing is most piobable, but 
itcanne\ci amount to an absolute ceitainty, for tlieie is no 
leason, he contends, why, because it has ahvays li^en, it uill 
always continue to lise. Nor is there any leason why, because 
stones thioun into the airha\e al^^a^s fallen, they mil always 
continue to fall; or that file, which has alwajs bmned men, 
should always continue to bum them. That is to say, theie is 
no neces'>ai\j ceitainty in the unifoimity of the laws of Nature, 
and therefore there can be no umo'cned a6«tnt of men to the 
affiimatjon of their uniformity. But if tlic unifoimity of the 
hws of Nature, altliough suppoited by a siipcrebundance of 
o\ulcnce, can nc\ci amount to a certainty, and cannot theiefoie 
command oiu unconditional assent, theie are other facts 
or propositions, Newman contend*, to which we cm give an 
unconditional assent, even when tlie loasons that can be formu' 
latcd in tlieii favom would be quite insufficient to pioduce 
a8«ont in otlici minds Tiie belief of a child, for c\ample, in 
tlie knowledge of its parents, oi its faith in theii love and 
virtue; the belief of the vouth in tlie judgment and infalli- 
bilitj of Ids teachcis and roastcis; the belief of many people 
in the medical man wlio attends them ; the belief we have in 
the intogiity of men of whom peihaps we have seen but little; 
our belief in the lecoided and accicdited facts of history, in 
certain religious dogmas, pcihnps, in which v\e have been 
brought up, or wliich seem to satisfy the natural longings and 
affinities of the Iicart, aic all instances of tint full and 
unre»civcd assent the mind gives to things oi prepositions for 
which full and ndoquato iea*ona peihaps cannot be adduced. 
In a woid then, wliilc to the unifoimity of the laws of Nature 
wo can at mo*t attacli only a high degree of probability, there 
are certain concrete facts of life, of history, and of religion, to 
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wliicli wc c:in yi('1(l n full and unreserved assom,. 
conclusion to be drawn from this, according: to Nejv 
that the docti'inc of tlic uniformity of the laws of Na 
trivc way to those fads and doctrines of Religion of 
have full certainty ; and fe’ciencCj wliich deals with th 
Nature, must give way to Religion, wliicli deals w 
facts and doctrines. In other words, the authority o^ 
over the intellect, heart, and conscience of man, must 
the authority of Religion. 

In this way Cardinal Newman gets rid of Scie me — tiie 

ffreat antaironist of Relitjion' and the main' obstacle to the 

reception of its teachings. In doing so, he leaves Religion 

once more secure on its own basis, and it now only remains 

with him to decide between the various concrete relij tions or 

churches that hiy claim to supreme authority over tin* hearts 

and consciences of men. But the question is, how is tl i- to be 

done, how determine which is the true religion? Having- 

thrown out Science, us unable to give to her laws more than a 

. T L . 

high probability, Newman is obliged to cast about him for 

some instrument of truth that will command full ass '/U and 

certainty, and that will enable him to decide between i.io rival 

claims of different churches and religions. This instrument he 

finds in what he calls the ‘ illative sense.’ It is by this sense, 

he declares, that the truth in all concrete matters is to be 

determined, and as, unlike Science, it can give us that absolute 

certainty to Avhicli we can give full and unreserved assent, it is 

the instrument by which we are enabled to determine whicli is 

the true religion. The reason why, after having discarded 

Science, Netvman turns to Religion is, that, besides Science, 

it is the only thing that claims authority over men’s whole 

nature. The next question, therefore, is, which of the various 

concrete religions or churches, claiming a supernatural Cjrigin, 

is the true one? and this, according to Newman, is to be 

determined, like all other concrete things, by the ‘ illative 

sense.’ Now, by the ‘ illative sense ’ he means that seiise by 
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nvhicli certain individuals are <*nabIedto reach truths, to peifoim 
feats, to judge between conflicting evidence or opinions (tlie 
results justifying their conclusions as the right, the best, the 
true), by a method which is either altogether insciutable, oi 
can onl} bo partially explained. \Vlien a great billiaid-playei, 
for example, compiles a heavy score under most iinpiomising 
ciiciiinslances, he does so by means of a power moie or less 
inexplicable to the oidinaiy bystander, that is to say, by what 
Neuman calls the ‘illative sense.' When the skilled physician 
detects the true natiiie of a patient's malady undei the most 
complicated symptoms, by minute and perhaps evanescent 
signs, not to be formulated, he does so by means of an art 
bejond the reach of foimal logic, which Newman calls the 
‘illative sense.' Wlien the eje of a Napoleon sees at a glance 
amid nil tlio complexities of a battle-field — the numbeis and 
disposition of the enemy, the peculiarity of the giound, the 
tactics of gcncixds, their talents, tlicir foibles, and the like — 
wlicrc and liou to strike so as to win the day, he does so by 
tint ‘illative seme’ which is beyond the leach of merely 
abstract knowledge. When the skilful pleader sees from the 
character of his biief, the prejudices of the juiy, the pedantiies 
of the judge, how to make such a piescnlation of his case as 
shall W’in the verdict for his client, he does it by a powoi which 
cannot be included under goncial rules, and which may be called 
the ‘ill itive sense.’ When the detective tiacks bis victim, like 
a sleuth-hound, thiough all the mazes and windings of pursuit, 
by means of a clue appaicntly the most slender and un- 
substantial, he docs it by an art beymndthe leacb of instruction 
— ^by the ‘illative sense.' In the same way, when an artist 
composes a hnd^scape like Turnci, a poem like Shelley, an 
oratorio like Handel, when be forms himself into a model of 
gentlemanly deportment like Chesterfield, or when, like Ruskin, 
he discloses beauties of flowcisor Iandsc.ape which escape the 
common eye, he docs it by that incommunicable somethin^- 
which we call genius, but wluch Newman would term the 
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‘iil.'itivc sense.’ In ]ilcc nninunr, loo, according to liiin, there is 
no test of trulli in matters relating to the concrete facts of 
history, science, research, and tiicology, like that furnished by 
the cultivated ' illative sense.’ To know what you are to believe 
as to the value of ancient doeinnenls, or the credibility of certain 
historical facts, you must go to the trained ‘ illative sense ’ of 
men like Motnmsen or Niebuhr. Even in .Science itself, you 
must go for the adumbration of new discoveries, and for 
knowing where and how to look for some new Jaw, to the trained 
but more or less intuitive and unconscious ‘ illative sense * of a 
Newton, a Faraday, or a Darwin. And lastly, and this is the 
important point, to determine which is the true religion among 
the many timt to-day lay elaim to supreme authority oA’er men’s 
lives and opinions, j-ou must go to the man of cultivated ‘ illative 
sense ’ in this department of thought ; wlio, after imbuing 
himself with the history of these various religions — their 
triumphs, their vicissitudes, their reverses, their capacity to 
satisfy the wants and aspirations of the Inmian intellect and 
heart, their moral injunctions and prescriptions, their power to 
mould socict3% and advance civilization — shall, by a Jcind of 
intellectual and spiritual tasting, try them and decide Avhether 
they be of God or no. Now, as the less finely-endowed can 
have no means of knowing the truth for themselves in any large 
department of life or thought, except in so far as they yield up 
their judgment, their full and unreserved assent, to those who 
have the special genius or ‘ illative sense ’ required, it follows 
that Authority, as such, is the sole, the ultimate principle in 
religious, practical, and speculative life. And furthermore, 
Science having been thrown out as uncertain, unreliable, and 
incapable of commanding for its laws that full and unqualified 
assent which other thinns can command, it follows that more 
authority belongs to the mother who feeds you and in whom 
you absolutely confide, than to the scientific demonstration that 
the food is unfit for you ; to the teacher who discourses to you 
on the beauties of mediasval astronomy, than to the law of 
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gri\ ilNtion nnil the scientific pioof thattlicc'iith receives around 
the sun, to tlio old and confidential pliysicnn who has alwajs 
attended jou, tlnn to the new scientific discoveiy nhich le- 
vcr^cs his whole mode of treatment, to the individual or churcli 
that announces a ncu miricle than to the scientific anal} sis 
nhich exposes it, oi the scientific pioof which demonstiates its 
impo«sibiht} And the autlioi of the Grammar of jhsent 
hinwclf, Iming tasted with his undeniably fine ‘ illati\ e sense ’ 
the %aiious religions of the woild, and come to a decision, gives 
notice m this hook that the Chuich of Rome is the voice of 
tiuth, to which, he having given liis assent the woild on the 
principle of authoiity is justified thiough him in giving its 
i<!ccnt al^o 

Tlio above is a lough outline of Caidinal Newman s doctrine 
of ‘as«cnt,’ and of that ‘illative sense by which he would 
icpiacc and supersede Science as an oiganon or instiument of 
the highest tuith hen thus plainly stated, its weakness and 
tbsindity seem, to mo at least, so pUpiblo, that I sliould have 
|)a««od It by unheeded, but foi tlicgieat ability and eminence of 
the luthoi, and the influence lie eveicises on all hands over men 
outside the Roman Catholic communion — men who although 
veiy ghd of hi» a^istance in beating off the atheist and infidel, 
nev Cl thole s feel obliged, I have noticed, to stop short and 
dinw the line at the w inking jNIadonnas, the liquefaction of the 
blood of St Januariu‘5, the miraculous cines at Louides and 
othci 5upcinatui*al intcivcntion<5 of the pie'«cnt day, to which 
the Caidinal, with tiuci logic, tcch no difficulty in giving his 
full md unqualified ae ent In attempting, then, to give abiief 
and foimal icfutinon of his. doctiaic«, the simplest course, 
pcilnp® will be to concentrate attention on the two gicat 
Cardin il points on w hicli his w hole scheme lest" 

Ills fiiat gicit doctimc IS that ilte rmijonmti/ of the latcs of 
I\atuiCy wluch is tlic ba'is of Science, cannot command our 
full and unqudified i- tnt, iiid thcrefoie must give vvav when 
conirontcd uitli fact- uul doctimc lu«toncal or religious, to 
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which we can give that unqualified assent. iSiow I propose fo> 
give tliis the direct negative, and to show that all facts and 
doctrines whatever, religious or other, must give way, when 
confronted with those laAvs of Nature which Science has estab- 
lislied, and that to the uniformity of these laws alone can we 
give a full, iim’eserved, and legitimate assent, in the face of 
alleged facts and doctrines oj^posing it. In saying a legitimate 
assent, I thereby imply that there are many real assents which 
are not reasonable or legitimate. By this I mean that they 
spring out of elements which, if ex230sed, would be at once 
discarded, as weakening rather than strengthening the weight 
that is to be attached to the act of assent. To this class belong 
many referred to by Newman, as establishing the high inqiort- 
ance of the act of assent in the search for truth. A child, for 
example, may have the comj^letest faith in the knowledge, 
virtue, and judgment of his parents, and would give his un- 
qualified assent to pro2)Ositions embodying that faith, when 
notoriously to all the world besides the fact is quite otherwise. 
In cases of this kind it is evident that the fact of assent is no 
evidence of the truth of the proposition. In the same way the 
genuine assent given by their devotees to the thousand and one 
sects into Avhich Christianity and other religions are diAnded, 
in so far as it is the result of mere tradition, which it is in se 
many cases — each individual giving his assent on the authority 
of his father avIio Avent before him — will not by most reasonable 
j)ersons in the nineteenth century be held to lend much AA'eiglit 
to the doctrines believed, or virtue and importance to the act 
of assent. The common case, again, of young men giving a 
full and unqualified submission and assent to tlie teachings of 
masters and professors, AA'hose attainments and judgment they 
will see a fcAv years afterwards to liaA'e been of the most stunted 
and limited natiu*e, is anotlier instance of assent not calculated 
to impress us AAnth its Anlue as an indication of trutli. Again 
the common experience of most medical men of the unbounded 
confidence reimsed in their knoAA’ledge and judgment by one or 
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other of then patients, when the bmititions of that L.no^\lel]gc 
me onl} too patent to thenrsd^es oi others, is not lil elj to 
inciea«o oui lespect foi the net of a««ent as such And lastly 
the not uncoinnion instince of innocent maidens falling in loao 
Mith cle\ci but un'^ciupnlous scoundicls, m who^e honoiu and 
intcgiitj thej aie all the while placing the most implicit faith 
a confidence not as a lulo justified by the c\cnt, is not an act 
of a= ent lil elv to be appealed to by the fiiends of the victim, 
in justification of its aaluo in the ‘«eaich foi tiuth 

The abo^c are all instances of assent in the meaning of the 
tcim as used bj Caidinal Newman and as oppo«ed to what he 
calls scientific injerence ^\itli mo«t leadcis we nnj «afely 
picdict that, instead of dcinonstnting the supeijoi impoitance 
of the act of as«cnt o\cr scientific infcience as an indication of 
tiuth, they will hue pieci«cly the oppo ito effect Indeed had 
ho no moio picgmnt instances of the \aluo of ae«ent than such 
as tho«e, his ca'c w ould be a hopeless one But he does gu e us 
instances of a««ent whcio althoUg,h the ica«on8 foi the a«8cnt 
cannot be foiinulatcd oi completely stated the ie«ult ne\oi'- 
thclcas jiutifics the tiuth of the judgment to which the absent 
was guen Among otlieis he ^speaks of the assent we often 
guc to theintegnty of clnnctcrof fiiends casual icquaintanccs 
or oen stnngcis , of our unslnl en confidence in them e\en in 
the teeth of ugl} imputations ba^ed on evidence not easily 
gain«aid , and of the final justification of our confidence e%en 
when the reasons alleged for that confidence would not be felt 
eufhcicnt to justifj it in others’ mind*! Now waiting for a 
moment the equally common fact that in actual life men aie as 
often deceived in the assent thej guc to their friends Mitue 
as the world is in the otert acts alleged against him, we may 
£a%, tint in nin ca«e wlierc the ascent is justified b\ the facts, 
t IS bccuise we Inac seen — or felt bj a species of lutmtion 
wluth is onlj a finer form of seeing — o deeply into the central 
Jaw of our friend s nature, that we would back our insight 
against nnj superficial appearances to the contraiy, which is 
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only saying that our assent is based on a just insight into the 
laws of the mind (even although the subtle indications on which 
we grounded our belief cannot be roughly formulated), and 
therefore is a legitimate scientific inference, rather than a blind, 
vmreasoning, unconditional assent. The assent again which we 
give to the truth of certain historical facts — as the murder of 
Julius Ctesar for example — which are generally accepted, is 
quite legitimate, because there is no reason in human nature or 
the experience of life why we should not credit them. That 
assent of this kind is only at bottom an inference of a greater 
or less degree of probability, would be seen if any just and 
weighty reasons could be adduced against the assumed fact, for 
we should then find that our assent would be seriously Aveakened 
or reversed. Of the same nature as the last is the assent oiven 

w 

to scientific calculations, predictions, or conclusions, Avhich Ave 
have not ourselves verified, and could not perhaps, for AA^ant of 
the necessary knowledge, verify if AA^e AAushed. In these cases, 
too, AA^e give our assent because there is no reason for doubting 
the calculations, but rather every reason as the AAmrld goes for 
believing in their truth. 

And thus in analyzing the various kinds of Assent, aa’^c find 
them divisible into three categories. The first includes cases of 
ignorance and inexperience, as the belief of chikh'en and young 
people in the unbounded knoAAdedge and unerring judgment of 
their parents and teachers ; of tradition, as the adherence of the 
great masses to the religion in AAdiich they happened to be 
brought up ; of strong feeling, as the trust of innocent maidens 
in scoundrels, or of stock-brokers and the jjublic in the neAVS 
AA'hich has produced a panic ; of desire, and the love of sympathy, 
as the credulity on AA'^hich the flatterer relies, and the like. 
These are all instances of assent Avhich Aveaken the value of the 
act of assent as an index of truth. Tlic second class of assents 
are those given to historical, personal, or otlier alleged facts, 
AAdiich do not run counter to any Jaw of the Aimrld or of human 
life — such for example as the murder of Cmsar, or tlie report 
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thataccihm per on died by committing suicide — and ^^lllcb 
neln\eno rei^on to doubt Hie last class nio tho«e nlicre 
our absent — as for e'^ample to a pexson’s integiit} — altliougli 
gnen on slender c^teiml grounds, js justified by cncuin«tances 
and lesults, but nliere that assent avlien analysed axill be scon 
to Interested on deep internal grounds of insight info clnnctei, 
and thcrcfoie to be rathei a legitimate act of scientific infeicnce, 
than a blind unieasomng assent And tlms the conclusion we 
ha\c nrrncd at is, that tlie act of a« 6 ent, although indispensable 
foi action, IS useless as an inde\: of tiiith, that nhen it tmns 
out tnic because it is founded on a scientific insight into Natuie, 
the norld, oi the human mind, it loses its i aluc as ineio assent, 
and 18 of value onlj as science wlieieas, ulienit is not founded 
on science, ivlicthcr it happens in the mdnidinl instance to 
turn out true ot false, it is Moithless or noise than noithlcss as 
nil indication of truth 

Haling slionn the ivoithIcssnc«s of the meie act of assent, ts 
an inde^ of truth I now go faithci, and rcmaik that a law of 
Nature once announced bj Science, it is a necessity of thouglit 
tint tte should giic to its unifoimity and invniiabihtv oiii full 
and unqualified as«ent, in the face of all alleged ficts oi 
religious doctrines nhatever opposed to it Intlioselans tint 
aic simple and fiee fiom obscuiing complications, tins ntccssaiy 
character of assent is at once apjment To nlnt leligious 
doctiine or histoiical incident, for example, could no gue our 
50 absolutely and uw<“^M%cdly, as to tbo belief that if 
ne put oui hand in the fire it mil be burnt, although Caidinil 
Ncunnn uould call this a scientific inference onlj of gieatei or 
le«s probabiUtj ? Put any man, saint or sinner, on the edge of 
a precipice, and tin eaten to push him oier, and jou mil soon 
discoicr whether his assent to the iinifoimitj and invariability 
of the h\\ of gravitation is a mere scientific inference of gi cater 
or less probability onij, or a dead certainty admitting of no 
degrees Of cour'c where the proof of a hw of Nature is 
involved, and onlj familiar to experts, a greater or lesg degree 
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f>f only may he at fuelled to it hy the ignonint, hut 

that can only he heeaiise they ariMinaequaintcd with the nature 
of scieiiiific proof. Tiiat tlie .‘^nn will n:'C to-morrow may he 
only a jirolialiility to tlioKo wlio do not Icnow the evidence on 
which it re.^lf^, Imf to those who do, it will command an assent 
as complete and ahsolutc as the fact that fire will hum them. 
In Hi CO manner the calculation of eclipses heinir known only to 
mathematicians, the jirediction of any ])articular eclipse may be 
received with more or less inerodidity hy the ignorant, hut it 
will he only because they arc ignorant. Tlic fact is that when 
once .Science, hy its e.x'act processes of observation, experiment, 
and verification, has convinced itself of the truth of an alleged 
law of 2sature, the uniformitv and invariahilitv of that Jaw in 
all time, present, past, or future, is a ncce.'^.^Ui/ of thoiiglit to 
which the most absolute assent must be given, whether it he a 
simjile law. as that fire will burn or a stone will fall, or one 
reached after compIc.N; calculations, as the prediction of eclipses 
and the like. The reason why tlic uniformity and invariability 
of the laws of Nature is a necessity of thouglit to wJiich Ave 
must give an absolute and unreserved assent is, that to doubt it 
or deny it, would invoh'e the assertion that something might 
become notliinQ; or become somethino; else Avitliout a cause, 
which is to deny the persistence of force; and is a proposition 
that could be entertained only by the coinjdete disru 2 )tion of 
our intelligence itself, Avhich jjroceeds on the assumption that a 
jiound to-da}’- must Aveigh a jiound to-morroAv, else aa^g could be ' 
sure of nothing, aa'C could predict nothing, Ave could infer 
nothing, aa'g could prove nothing in present, past, or future. 
The billiard-player could not be sure of the momentum of liis 
balls, or the angles they AAmuld make AAnth eacli other; the 
general could not depend on liis ammunition, tlie distance it 
AA’^ould carry, or the dis^iosition and tactics of the enemy ; tlie 
doctor could not rely on the same symjitoms haA'ing the same 
meanino- tAAnce toarether ; or the detectiA'^e and man of the Avorld 
on the same expression meaning the same charactci’. 
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I come no\^ to the second point, ^\hich aftei 'll! is the imin 
object of the clnptci — mz , to show tint the ‘ilhtne sense,’ 
bj ^\lllcll Cardiunl Nenmin would lephce Science as an 
oiganon of truth, is at bottom only anotliei name foi uhat we 
call Alt, that is to «aj, Applied Science and theicfore can ha^e 
no moie authoutj tlian tint same Science which is its essence 
but wlucli it |iofes«cs to supeiscde and ignoic 
Hanng tbiown out Science, and tlie abstract laws of Natuie 
which it discloses, nothing can icmain to Newman, as a source 
of nuthoiitj over mens minds and consciences, but some one 
01 other of the conciete leligions to be found in the woild, and 
Ins object IS to find some oiganon or instrument of knowledge 
by winch tlic choice between thc’e \arions conflicting icligions 
IS to be dcteimmcd It cannot be Science, foi that he has 
already thrown out as being able to claim for its laws onlj a 
gieatci 01 less dcgicc of piobability, and tliciefore not to be 
iopo«cd on as a ccrtaintj Bosidca, Science aims at decomposing 
concietc things into the laws of diffeient kinds which go to make 
tliem up kfan, foi example is a conciete object, and the aim 
of Science is to sopaiite out as fai as possible the \anous 
mechanical, chemical, physical, biological, and p«i) chological 
law-, which, when initcd m then entiieU, mike up Ins 
pcr-onalit} But what Oaidnnl Newman wants, is some 
instrument or faculty tliat will deal witli tlic^e concrete things 
r« then enlncli/ Now, one would naturally suppo e tint 
concrete things being meielj a bundle of laws of different 
kind«, the knowledge icquncd to undci tind them, and deal 
witli tlicm would bo tlie knowledge of the c different kinds of 
law- But that would onh be a knowledge of the coire-pond- 
ing scionco", and tlic c «ciciiccs Newman Ins already discarded 
Blut then cm the oiganon be? To 'a} diiecth tint it is 
Alt, would onU be to •sa) lint it i> Applied Science and tint 
lie cannot do, so lie giica it a neutral and non-sugge«:tne title 
— the ‘ illatn c acn o ’ But if we ainh c the example^ alread\ 
guen of the ‘ilhtive -cn e, we ^Inll find that it is nothing 
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more or less than wliat we call Art, or science applied. The- 
billiard-player who can compile a heavy score under difficulties, 
does it by Art, that is to say by the skilful application of the 
conjoined sciences of angles, Aveiglits, momenta, and the like 
(by him implicitly known although not explicitly formulated) 
to different positions of the balls ; attention to the laws of each 
of these sciences being necessary to the result, and a Aveakness 
in regard to any one of tliem at once vitiating the play. The 
doctor who detects the nature of disease by a kind of intuition 
does it by Art, i.e., by tlie application of the knoAvn Science of 
disease, together Avith the liner experience of the connexion 
betAA^een signs and internal conditions, to the particular case in 
liand. The general AAdio overpoAA’’ers or outAAuts his adversary 
and wins the battle, does so by Art — by the ajJiDlication of the 
physical and mechanical sciences involved in tlie imjdements of 
AA^ar, the science of the movements of men in mass, and the 
science of human nature inAmlved in realizing to himself what 
his opponent is likely to do under giA'^en circumstances. The 
inventor, too, AAdio invents the steam-engine, for examjile, does 
so by Ai't — by the apjilication of the science of j)liysics. 
mechanics, chemistry, and the rest, to certain raAv materials, as 
iron or steel, of Avhich he has a knoAidedge, for a given end. 
The pleader at the bar, avIio gets a prisoner off under un- 
promising circumstances, does so by Art — by bringing to bear 
on the foibles of the judge, and the prejudices of the jury, a 
knoAvledge of the laAvs of evidence, and of the laAVS of human 
nature. In like manner, too, poetry, music, and art, are but 
applications to particular themes, of Iiaa’^s of the spiritual and 
lesthetic parts of man’s nature, together with the laivs of sound, 
colour, harmony, and iliythm. The fact that many of these 
laAvs cannot be adequately formulated, does not prove that they 
are not Iuaa’s, that is to say, Science : but only that they cannot 
be adequately expressed in language, Avhich for the most part is 
framed to conA’cy the rougher perceptions of men. That tlicy 
are Iuaa's is seen in the fact that the Auolation of any one of 
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tliem would be instantly detected in the lesult So that when 
a man, by reason of his finei talents, is able to do things tint 
others cannot do, or discover truths that others could not 
perceive, he does it by means of the greater number, com- 
plexity, and ^arJety of scientific laws, of which, either by 
greater laboui or finer ecnsibihties, he Ins become the mastei 
But if further proof nere wanted that Science— or the laws of 
{lifrei*cnt orders of facta of all degrees of fineness and quality — 
IS the verj essence of the ‘ illative sense,’ it would be found in 
the fact that the same natural ability two hundred yeai ago, 
eiy, could not perform as great achievements, make as fine 
predictions, or foim as sound judgments, as it can to-day , and 
that simply becau'se laws of Nature have been discovered bincc 
nhich ViCre unknown then Poetry, art, music, acting, the art 
of pleading, and the like, depending as they do on laus of 
human life, and perception of form, colour, harmony, and the 
like, more or le«s the same in all ages, would not be expected to 
show the same ad^ance, if indeed they advanced at all Neither 
Mould westling, boating, cricket, billiards, and other games of 
skill, mvohing simple Ians of physics and motion, knoun as 
Mcll in ancient Greece as in the Europe of to-day But the 
progie«sive art'«, the arts of knowledge, advance by iea«on of 
the Science that is in them, varying with the amount of this 
scientific knowledge, and not with the natural ability of the 
experts, which we may admit to have been as fine centuries ago 
as now What ‘illative sense,’ for example, would have 
enabled Adams or Leverrier to know where to look foi a 
new planet, if the law of gravitation had not been already 
di«coveredt No physician, how ever great Ins natural ability, 
could possibly detect diseases two hundred ycais ago which arc 
recognised at a glance by thcvciiest medical tyro of to-day 
And wliy ? Simply because the «cience of Medicine has made 
sucli strides since then ^Vhat could the natural talents and 
tactics of a Caesar or Alexander avail, with the old weapons and 
methods, against the scientific warfare of modem Europe? 

o 
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And yet it is not that genius has improved, but that science 
has advanced. What cliance could there have been of NeAvton 
inventing the telephone, or perfecting electric lighting, at a 
time when the laAvs of electricity were not yet discovered ? 
Again, Avhat hope could thei*e be of the genius of a Niebidir 
finding out the truth about Kome or Egypt, before the dis- 
covery of monuments, and interpretation of hieroglyphics, 
enabled men to understand documents and relics otheiuvise 
dark and forcAmr inscrutable? And lastly, what a different 
judgment men Avould form on theology, miracles, and schemes 
, of redemption, at a time Avhen from the state of science these 
things could not seem incredible, to now, when the discoveries 
of science have rendered many or the most of them absolutely 
impossible of belief. 

And so Cardinal NcAvman, having thrown out Science at the 
beginning of his book on account of the havoc it was making 
ivith religious creeds, and all forms of supernaturalism, is 
obliged to bring it back again at the end, disguised as the 
‘ illative sense.’ Indeed, that a man of Cardinal Newman’s 
immense intellectual power's should in this nineteenth century 
dream that there can be any organon of truth but Science, 
physical and mental — ^which is only organized experience of all 
kinds — is only another instance of how the pure intellect is 
deflected from the truth by the longings and desires of the 
heart. 
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T he subject of this uoik, ns I lia\c nheadj said, is Civiliza- 
tion and Progress in tlieir u idest aspects — in a general way, 
the end to uhicU Humanity is ad\ancing, and tlie paits played 
by Religion, Government, and Afaterial and Social Conditions 
rcspcctncly, m that ad>ance, and more specially, the motoi 
power whicli nccc'ssitatcs alike civilization and progress, tbe 
aim of Nature, the goal of Government, the laws of the mind 
on which religions aie constiucted and along winch they arc 
evolved, the part plajcd by Religion in human life, the 
effects of different forms of Government on mental and morel 
expansion, and lastly, an analysis of the vaiious factors, and 
an exhibition, not only of then statical relations to each other, 
but of their djnamical relations — of the way in which tliey act 
and interact as they loll on togethei in a mingled stream down 
the coiiise of history I have therefore deemed it expedient, 
before considering the new oiganon which I shall u«e in 
attempting to solve these important problems, to revolt for v 
moment to the various recognized instruments of knowledge 
v\hich wo have just been con’^idcrmg, and to recapitulate biiefly 
the reasons why each of these was found unsuitable foi my 
purpose, as m tins wa^ I shall exhibit more clearlv, perhaps, 
the ncce«sitj tlicre is foi some new organon for the«c higher 
problem*', and at the same time ‘shall, bv the very process of 
exclusion, have guided the reader to where it is to be found 
Tiierc was fir&t tlic laige and interesting dep^rtraent of 
llistorj, including the ordinaiy narrative and descriptive 
VNorks of the schools, the philo^ophico-de^cnptive vvorks of 
tlie great classical historians, as Gibbon, Hume, ^facaulaj, 
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Groie; and the purely pliilopoplncal works of the sociologists, 
ns Montesquieu, Buckle, aud Comte ; and all these we were 
obliged to discard as insfrunicnts or intellectual standpoints, 
because, instead of throwing light on the present, they derived 
all their credibility and value from the present. In the narra- 
tive and descriptive forms the incident.? are credible, and have 
the force of facts only in so far as we can realise them to be 
true from our insight into to-day. In those forms, where the 
narrative of events is woven into a consistent web and sequence 
by philo-sophical interpretations of cause and motive, the account 
is credible only in so far as we can realise that the like cause 
and the like motives would give rise to the like results to-day. 
And finally, in those purely philosophical forms, where all par- 
ticular circumstances, motives, causes, and events, are thrust 
into the background, and where attention is fixed only on great 
general results, and the great general causes at work to produce 
them, the account is satisfactory only in so far as we can believe 
that cflccts, so many-sided and complex as those of the different 
periods of civilization, could be produced under like circum- 
stances to-day, by the various laws or principles to which, by 
the diflerent thinkers, they have been i-eferred. 

History being thus set aside, aud the Past discarded, as a 
standpoint from which to interpret the Present — its main use 
being as illustration, appendage, or corroboration of great 
principles drawn from insight into to-day — we passed on to the 
other recognized instruments of knowledge, and found that, 
like History, they too were not what was wanted for our 
purpose. The Physical Sciences, with their methods of 
external observation aud experiment, we wei*e obliged to 
discard because they deal entirely with the phenomena and 
laws of matter, whereas our subject is Civilization and the 
phenomena and laws of mind, as seen in the changes passed 
through by religion, morality, princijdes of government, ideas, 
and habits of thought. Political Economy, too, Ave discarded, 
because it concerned itself entirely Avith the onatcrial Haa's that 
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regulate the pioduction and dj^tiibution of wealth, whereas, 
in the chapters on Politics and Government, I attempt the 
quite different problem of tiacmg the effects of such pioduction 
and distribution on the mental and moral expansion of the 
indmdinl and of society generally, a matter which has 
entiiely to do -with mental laws ^letaphysics, again we 
discaided, because it splits the mind into sepaiate faculties, 
Isolates these faculties, and cuts them off from their organic 
connexions with each othci, and then pioceeds to decompose 
them into their original elements, wheieas, the problem of 
Civilization IS concerned with man only m his totality as a 
concrete entity, that is to say, is conceined with the laws that 
unite these sepaiate parts or faculties together Foi if I cannot 
get directly at the explanation of, say. a paiticulai belief, 1 
must do so indiicctly by means of some law connecting it with 
wlnt I know, as, foi example, a stage of thought So that, m 
attempting to solve the problem of civilization, instead of 
dealing with the faculties of man’s natuic when isolated and 
kept apart as m ^Cetaphysics, we have to deal with the laws 
tint unite those ficultics and powcis, the laws, for example, 
tint unite sentiment with knoAlcdge, knowledge with passion 
01 dcsiic, passion or dcsiie with belief, and the like so that 
from a change in men's material conditions you shall be able to 
picdict a corresponding change in their social relations, from 
then social lelations a conesponding change in then moral, or 
sliall know how a cUaugc in knowledge, foe example, will affect 
religion , or a change in religion, men’s moral and social 
relation^ and so on Scientific P'^^chology, too, although it 
Ins the adv intage ovei Metaphysics (ina-smuch as by the 
n««iistance it derives from Biologj it is enabled to analyse more 
succcs«fullj tlic separate faculties and powers of the mmd), vve 
vvcie obliged to dncaid, because, like Metaphjsics, it deals 
onl} with isolated faculties — with iha partial man, whereas 
civilization deals with the f icultics united — with the whole man 
Nor could that aspect of Psjchologj which, rcstin" on the 
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ficiencG of biolo^^y, forms pnvt of the science of medicine, Iieip 
us, for it deals pureh’ witli morbid conditions of the brain and 
nervous system, and in consequence "witli the mind in a state of 
disease only ; %vhereas, the problem of civili>:ation assumes that 
men’s minds are sane and healtJnt. And lastly, on examining 
the ‘illative sense’ of Cardinal Nenminn, u'e found it to be 
only another name for Art, that is to say, science applied ,• and 
to liavc in consequence no more validity or virtue than the 
various sciences that in its diflcrcnt forms are involved in it. 

And thus the various rcco£j;ni5ied instruments of knowledorc 
having been discarded as useless for onr])nrposc, I am now in a 
position to exhibit the new organon which I jn-opose to use 
for the solution of the problems of Civilization that lie before 
us. 

To begin with, it is evident that those products of man 
which constitute his Civilization — his houses, industries, 
luxuries, comforts, political constitutions, codes of law, courts 
of justice, religious establishments, social hierarchies and the 
like — products all of them which he exudes as it were from 
himself and builds up around him as the nautilus its shell ; it 
is evident, I say, that the specific character of these products 
at any given time is the immediate outcome not of any^^ar/ 
of his mind, as dissected out by the metaphysicians, but of his 
toliole mind, or sny rather of his tvill as representing the full 
round and sco]3e of that mind ; they are the outward visible 
manifestation, the final product and expression, not of some, 
but of all the complex elements of his nature — his appetites, 
his passions, his interests, his aspirations, his sentiments, his 
ideals. But as Civilization is a problem of men in masses and 
not of the individual, it is evident that not every act of will is 
a social force or factor in civilization — not for example sucli 
actions as result fi’om personal idiosyncracy, or are limited to 
the family circle, or begin and end with the private heart — but 
such only as are coextensive with and have threads of relation 
connecting them with society as. a whole. JSTow, if you could 
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once get to Lnow Tvljit men wonld mil to do, jou could ns 
casilj forecast m a general way the course of ci\iIization 
as you can the course of legislation when you know 
Iio\r they will vote, the line of direction taken being 
but the anthvielical or mecliamcal resultant and SGe-«aw 
of the respective strengths of the opposing wills It is not 
here that the difficulty of the problem hes, but in knowing how 
these individual wills arc compounded out of the complex 
appetites, passions, interests, sentiments ideals and opinions of 
the mind Tor the will, be it lemcmbered, is not the mere 
arithmetical or mechanical resultant of these affections or 
powers, as civilization is of the various individual wills that 
compose It, but hi e a chemical compound is rather the pioduct 
of their comJwiatioa, having properties as different from the 
elements that have made it up, as salt fiom the chlorine or 
sodium that combine to pioduce it, or water from the ovygen 
or hydrogen of which it is composed It is evident, therefore, 
tint if we lie to solve satisfactonJy the problem of Civilization 
we must take our stand not on any part or parts of the mind 
tal cn sepal ately, but on the whole mind, not on any catalogue 
or inventoiy of its various attributes — appetites, passions, 
sentiment's, and ideals — but on Us unity as a living concrete 
whole And it furthermoie becomes nppaient that the organon 
01 method wc must apply to solve tlie problems of Civiliza 
tion must be the hxice oj the human mind tn tts entirely, Ute laics 
that connect each part mth every other and vnth the whole, 
religion and sentiment with the understanding, the understand- 
ing with appetite or desire, appetite or desire with imagination 
and hchef, and the like, so that as I have said, from a change 
m men’s material conditions as affecting their sensuous 
appetites or desires you maj be able to picdict a corresponding 
cliangc in their social relations, and from the«c again a change m 
their moral relations, and so on , or sliall know how a change m 
knov\ledgewall affect religion, a change in religion, social and 
moral relations, and the like Now the weakness in all preced- 
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ing theories of civilization, as we shall see in detail further on, 
lies in the fact that their authors have taken then* stand on 
some one or more of the mental elements involved, but not on 
them all, on some part or parts of the mind, and not on the 
whole. Gomte, for example, takes his stand on sentiment as 
represented hy religion, and on the understanding as repre- 
sented by science; Buckle on the understanding as represented 
by science, and on the senses and appetites as represented by 
material and social conditions ; Carlyle, on the imagination as 
represented by heroes, and the spiritual nature of man as 
represented by religion ; Hegel on the logical evolution of the 
ideal in the mind, and so on. And although each of these 
eminent thinkers has exhibited the laws that connect his own 
favourite factors with much clearness and completeness, he 
has left the laws connecting them with the other factors blank 
and undetermined in the. shade; Comte, neglecting the laws 
Avhich connedf- the imagination and material and social con- 
ditions with those factors with which he specially deals ; 
Buckle, the imagination and the spiritual nature of man ; 
Carlyle, physical science and material and social conditions ; 
and Hegel, all but the inner movement of Thought itself. JSTone 
of them have therefore been able to explain the full com- 
plexity of the phenomena of civilization as we know them ; as 
well indeed expect to get the expression of a face from one or 
two features without the ensemble ; the projjerties of a 
chemical compound while neglecting some of its component 
elements ; or to understand the phenomena of the human body 
from one or two of its organs without knowing the reciprocal 
relations of them all. Now, as against these illustrious thinkers 
I propose to take my stand, not on any part or parts of the 
mind, but on its full round as a concrete unity; and my 
organon shall be the laws of this unity, the laws that connect 
each of the parts with every other and with the whole. 

Now, in calling this a new organon, I do not profess to have 
discovered something which has Iain unknown and unused up 
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to the present time I mein meiely thit it has never before 
been employed systemiticilly, and with conscious forethought, 
ind tint it has no place allotted to it anywhere m the splendid 
circle of the sciences Even the inductne method ^^as neither 
fiist discovered nor first used by Bacon, on the contiir}, is 
Miciuliy his Slid, this method his been practised ever since 
tlic beginmng of the world by every human being \^^lat 
Eicon did was to insist that if Philosophy is to bear fruit, this 
method must be fuUj, ciiefuUy, and systemiticiUy employed 
In the sime ^viy» the new method which I here ventuie to 
submit to the reader foi the solution of the higher pioblems of 
civilization — i method which works by the exercise of what 
may be called the potter of detaehmenty as the inductive method 
docs by observation and expenment — is not a method now used 
for the first time. On the contraiy, we use it every day of our 
lives m judging of the dispositions of men and of what they are 
likclj to do or think undei given circumstances, thereby legu- 
latmg the relations in which wc aie to stand to them Myown 
small part in the matter is merely to insist that, if we aie to 
solve the higher problems of civilization in a way that shall be 
both useful and satisfactoiy — the great problems of ichgion, 
government, matciial and social conditions, and the part they 
play — this method must be fully, carefully, and systematic illy 
omploved And as I shall injself constantly employ this 
method m the solution of the problems attempted in this work, 
tlic reader will so far have a practical test, to begin with, of its 
worth 01 worthlessness, and any truths that maj peichance be 
liberated in the course of these speculation^:, maj fairly be 
attiibutcd to the method employed rather than to mjself In 
order, however, tha*^ the reader raaj see cleailj inj own 
ica^ons for believing in the supreme value of this oiganon oi 
in tniment, I propose to sliow here that it is the method that 
Ins been uncon«ciou«ly employed bj tlic gieatest poets, sagc", 
and thinkers of the world I shall show furtlier how, by 
Ignoring it, some of the greatest systems of philosophy have 
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come to wreck, iind systems of policy of tlie greatest tliinkers 
have ended in ntopias and dreams. And lastly, I shall show 
that to the neglect of it— and the power of detachment by 
M’hich it ivories— are due nearly all the great illusions of the 
world. 

Of all the long array of thinkers and poets of modern times, 
the few who have most persistently used the laws of the mind 
m its entirety as their standpoint for the interpretation of the 
world — who have most S3'stomaticalIy kept their minds open to 
the reception of these laws, as feeling, bj'- a Icind of instinct, 
that in them alone could any solid basis be found for the 
interpretation alike of the present or the past — are admittedly 
among the greatest — Shakspeai-e, Goethe, Bacon, Emerson, 
Carlyle. 

I remember when as a youth I first began the study of 
Shakspeare, I was in the habit of reading almost entirely for 
the lustre of the writing, my attention concentrated on the 
pomp and tread of the sentences with their rich and resplendent 
imagery, much in the same way as when a boy I used to watch 
the procession through the streets of some mammoth circus, 
with its golden chariots, its spii'it-stirring music, its glittering 
charioteers, but paying little or no heed to the inteimal co- 
herence of the characters, the causal connexions of the dialogues, 
or the truth and sequence of the sentiment and passions. As 
time passed on, this excess of emphasis laid on mere exjDression 
gradually gave way to a growing interest in the structui’e and 
internal cohesion of the characters themselves, until now I care 
comparatively little for the pomp and magnificence of expression, 
but dwell with ever-increasing delight on that immense and 
subtle knowledge of the laws of the human heart down to its 
finest and most evanescent experiences, which enabled Shakspeare 
to follow, with the fatal sureness of a hound following the 
trail, the winding, ever-fluctuating, and evanishing line of 
thought and passion. Indeed, in so far as mere insight is con- 
cerned, one can imagine these dialogues shorn almost entii’ely 
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of that pomp of metaphor in which he so much deUghted and 
indulged, and reduced to the phiincst and simplest teinis, 
without any delegation whatever from the profundity or fine- 
ness of the thought. In reflecting on Shakepeare, I alwajs 
imagine him toha\e pondeiedhis diamasJong and well, toha^e 
woiked at the connexions and sequences of thought and feeling 
with the gieatest caie, and down to the minutest detail, but to 
ha%e filled in i.apidly, painting with a fiee and dashing hand, 
seizing the fiist materials that came to him, and often using 
mctaphois and woids which touched his thought by the merest 
segment and side of theii circumfeience and impoit. It wns 
in this wa>, and by the fustics and glancing meanings of these 
innumei”ahle segments, that he was able to shade the cune of 
Ills thought to its finest nicety, while associations moused by 
the miige and redundancy of woids fiom which these segments 
wcie cut, gave to the whole that liclmess and bnlHancy which 
so pleases the mind. It was with gi eat justice, theiefore, that 
one of the most penetiatingandai dent of hisadmhcis remaihed, 
that the distinguishing characteristic of Shakspeme was that he 
could say what he willed. In s.aying then that I do not laj 
much stiess on his immense and brillmnt poweis of expression, 
I do not mean that 1 undeiialue the metaphorical power in 
itself. On the contraiy, its possession in any liigh degiee, and 
w hen used to express the finer shades of thought and feeling, is 
itself an indication of a high ordei of thought and genius ; for 
it implies that the mind is so scnsitii c that, like light, all objects 
and qualities ei en to the most subtle, make on it a distinct and 
definite impiession, and thciefoic, by an unconscious selection, 
objects or expciicnces making a like impression may be ficely 
used as metaphors to cxpxess each othei’s meanings. Of couise 
much depends on the lungc of affinity of the indii idual mind in 
«fttci mining what paiticukir experiences shall be crystallized 
ns jnctapliors out of the and incxJiaustible aiches and com- 
plexity of the world and human life. Habitual moods and 
feelings Inxe a tendency to express tliemseU es in metaphors 
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drawn Jrnm the corrcspoiulinjr as|H'eti: of life nml nature. In 
Milton or ]>yron. for exaniple, wliero the habitual mood is 
one ('t lotty pride and elevation, the key is pitehed hiu:h, and 
the thouy:ht expresses itself in metaphors t>f std>lime, vague, or 
mv.-tie oharaeter, dr.iwn from the grander asjiects of Mature. 
In A\ v'vdsworth. ae:ain. where the riin^e of feelimr is narrow, 
hut of exqtusite sensibility, the thought retleets itself in 
utetaphors ]niro. simple, and ditiwu from those aspects of 
Xatuiv to which he was nu>st suseeptible. nither than from the 
varied lutorosts of the wtndd. In religious j)oefs and thinkers, 
like Kewman atid Kehle, the sensibility is of that intense but 
limited natmv involved in what we understand by piety — subtle 
peiveprions of the etfeet on devotion of the varied influences of 
the world, spiritual or sensuous, whether ;!S furtherances or 
himlninees — ami aeeoixlingly the metaphors used to express this 
prcdotnitiant mood, are drawn ohiefly from those as]>ccts of 
Xatmv and human life which best refleot it. But iSliakspcare 
tleals with the ftdl round of relationships existing betAveon each 
part of our natuiv and every other: and the immense nmgo ;md 
variety of metaphor on which he dnnvs from every quarter of 
Xaturo and life, is hut the symbol and index of this breadth and 
mnge of thought and syuApatliy. tfo that one may say that 
t^hakspeaiv’s metaphorical poAA'cr is largelv the lAieasure of Ids 
ratAfre and fineness of sensihilitv : as indeed, AA’hen aatH con- 

O * 

sidered, it will be seen to be but ,anothcr aspect of it. But 
what 1 am coucerued hei-e to emphasise is, that Shakspearo 
AAAi2;ht have exhibited the same subtlety and poAA-er AA-ldch enabled 
lam to foIloAA- the intangible tlireads of thought and feeling as 
if thev wei'c the most gross and tang'ible of realities, AA'ithont 
the use of that riehuess and redundancy of metaphor Avldch to 
the A'ul 2 ;ai’ is his highest, as it is Ids most obvious and superficial 
distinction. Goethe, aa’Iio in manv ways dnnvs from the same 
deep wells of thought and feeling', is one of the chastest, purest, 
and simplest of Avriters. What constitutes Shakspeai'o’s supreme 
glory, and gives him that unique place Avhich he occiApies among 
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men, IS not so much his power of expression, which Ins been 
approiclied, if not cquiUed, bymanj men vastly his inferiors in 
in«ight, nor his poetical or lyrical powei, which has been 
equalled, if not excelled, by several with no pretensions to Ins 
genius , but that unequalled hnou ledge of the law s of the human 
mind in its entirety^ that unerring sureness of peiception which, 
when we con«ider the difficulty there is in foUo\ving the tnck 
of the simplest human spirit when acted on by vague and con- 
flicting thoughts and emotions, has about it something 
portentous, superhuman, almost divine In figuring him to 
myself, I often think of the difference between him and other 
men, as like the difference between the ordinary run of billiard- 
plajcrs and the great professors and masters of the art The 
oidmary player commencing with a few careful and happy 
strokes perhips, and compiling a small scoie rapidlj and 
bnlhantl) , gradually, as the game adv inces, lo^es control of 
tlie balls which go distractedly in all directions, until at last 
he leaves tlicmm positions from wluch it is impossible to scoic 
and so comes to an end The great player, on the confiarj 
knows so accurately where the balls will be left aftei each 
stroke, that he can go on sconng with the same facilitj after 
any number of rounds, and in all positions of the balls It is 
the same with Sliak«!pearc If wc take, for example, the pla} 
of Othello, and represent the various passions, sentiments and 
impulses of the mind as so many billiard ball's, ive find him 
setting in motion one after another of thc^e pa'»'sions and scnti- 
mente, until he Ins them all m full activity, and then, as the 
intci iction of conflicting pas<sions piocecds, he knows so pre- 
cnel} where cachparticularimpactwiU leave them all — putting 
one to rest altogether perhaps giving another a tremendoin 
momentum and sending it rushing among the rest, louclung i 
tliird so skilfullv, ns to wake it up to an attitude of attention, 
and no more — tint ill are kept rolling on with the greatest pre- 
civiou and facilitv without a mis", ‘fluke,’ or false jud^nnent to 
the end, while le** crinen, nfteropemng successfully, and every 
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now and tlien perhaps making some fine stroke — generally in 
tlje line of tlicir natural genius or affinity — wlien confronted 
with the deeper, more subtle, and complex situations, with 
passions and thoughts diversified and conflicting, lose control of 
tJicir characters, neitlier know what to do with them or where to 
leave them, and at last, in desperation, strike about distractedly 
in all directions, and end in bombast, unreality, and absurdity. 

Such is Shakspeare, and the unique position he has won for 
himself among men by reason of his knowledge of the laws of 
the human mind in its entirety and as a concrete whole. But it 
is important to remark that these laws, to be available for the 
world, and for each man in the different and ever new life 
which he has to lead, must be separated and detached from that 
web of laws which constitutes the mind, freed from all foreign 
adhesions, and fixed as a constellation in the galaxy of truths, 
of which the world through long ages has slowly become the 
master ; in the same way as in the physical sciences, although 
by mere empirical knowledge you may be able to deal with any 
concrete thing, to know its mode of action, and how to regulate 
it or adapt yourself to it, still, for your knowledge to be of use 
to others, or to be made available for the building up of know- 
ledge of other kinds, the separate laws of which that concrete 
thing is made up must be detached, registered, and hung up as 
universal verities, to be used by whomsoever they may concern. 
A billiard-player, for example, may be able by practice to tell 
you precisely what point on the different cushions a ball will 
hit, when struck from any particular angle ; but unless these 
angles can be abstracted from the actual cushions and table and 
balls, and represented abstractly in a mathematical diagram, 
they can never be available for any general pui’pose, and can 
never be used to build up truths of a more complex order, and 
of other kinds, in which the same laAvs are involved. In like 
manner, if a j)hysicist were unable to abstract the law of falling 
bodies from two actual falling bodies, say two iron balls of 
different sizes ; or the law of projectiles, from some special 
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projectiles of which he had e^peiience; or the law of the 
expansion of gases, fiom the particular steam-engine with 
^\hich he was concerned; his empirical knowledge of the 
behaviour of these balls and projectiles and engines would be 
of no assistance in solving other problems in which these laus 
aie involicd as factors. And so wth the laws of the human 
mind. Unless they can be loosened and detached from the 
^^eb in wliicli tliey lie enmeshed, there may be great kno^^ ledge 
of tlio action of the mind as a conciete whole, but this insight 
is not a^ailablc foi othci men who ha\c different lives to lead. 
Of the millions who liavo lead Shakspeare, and felt his pro- 
found insight into the Iiuman heait, how many have been able 
to avail thcmschesof a Imndicdth pait of liis wisdom? If 
men had to lead picciscly the same l^^cs as Hamlet or Othello, 
they would no doubt piofifc greatly by the knowledge which 
Slnkspcaio has opened up for them; but their own couise of 
life being dincient, and they being unable of themselves to 
detach the gieit laws of the mind which arc applicable alike to 
Cl cry' iiuman bciog, tlicy aic left as poor and helpless as befoio 

I desire further to observe, that it is precisely those men, 
who in the diffeient .ages of thcwoild have detached the laws 
of the human mind and embodied them eitlier in theii own 
lives or in proierbs and generalizations, that have beenicgaided 
as Seers and Wise j\Icn, in contradistinction to the promiscuous 
and unknown throng w ho, in \ cry age, have not been able or not 
clioscn so to evtmet them, and who in consequence haie Iain 
Iiide-bound in illusion, the dupes of appearances, the lictims 
and slaves of habit, custom, tradition, superstition, delusion, 
and imposture. 

Among the thinkers and seers of modem times who have 
shown insight into the laws of the human xedndas aconcretexchole^ 
and whose mnge of thought is conterminous with the whole 
field of knowledge, Goetlic stands pre-eminent. And althougli, 
hke SInkspcarc, he has chosen to throw this in«ight into a 
concrete, rather than an abstract form, by means of dramas, 
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novels, poems, tales, and the like, he nevertheless has let fall so 
many scattered grains of pure thought by the way, and has 
left so many gems of pure wisdom in a didactic, rather than a 
pictorial form, that the outlines of his great scheme of the 
world are sufiSciently apparent. Many, if not most, of his 
dramas, novels, and even short poems, were written primarily 
Avith the idea of giving form and embodiment to some law or 
laws of the human mind in Avhich at the time he was interested ; 
although from the rich complexity of his mind they often ran 
on all sides into subtleties not contemplated in the original 
framing. The Elective Affi^nities, for example, was written to 
illustrate the idea that the affinities and attractions existinsr 
between the positive and negative poles in electricity, between 
acids and salts in chemistry, are paralleled in human life by 
corresponding attractions between the sexes. His Tasso, again, 
is so constructed as to emphasize the unconscious antagonism 
that naturally exists between the poet and idealist on the one 
hand, and the man of the world, the ‘ practical man,’ on tlie 
other ; rvhile his Faust and Wilhelm Meister are embodiments 
of many of his thouglits on the diffei’ent interests of life, and 
the great problem of human destiny. Many of his smaller 
lyrics, too, are the expression of those lighter connexions 
between sentiment and thought Avhich private experiences of 
his own had at the time deeply impressed on his mind. Indeed, 
so anxious is he that these representations should be true 
embodiments of laws of the human mind, that in many instances, 
as for example in Wilhelm Meister, he has, to a great extent, 
sacrificed the interest of the nan-ative, and laid himself open to 
the charge of dulness. And furthermore, as, unlike Shakspeare, 
he has chosen to express his thoughts in the most chaste and 
simple form, it is evident that, in spite of the exquisite beauty 
of thought and feeling in his smaller lyrics, and the inimitable 
symmetry of their foi'm, the supi’eme place he holds among the 
modems is due chiefly, if not entirely, to his depth and subtlety 
of insight into the laAvs of the human mind as a living tohole. 
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Among the prose writers and seers, again, of the modern 
world, wlio lia\c thrown their wisdom into a didactic and 
iibstnict, rather than into a concrete and dramatic form, those 
who have made perliaps the deepest impre»sion on tlicir times> 
and wlioso names will most readily occur to the reader, are 
Bacon and Emerson , of those who have throw'n it into a 
historical or biographical form, Carlyle. 

Bacon has the same preponderating intelligence as Shakespeaie 
— marred perliaps on certain ot its sides by a defective fulness 
of sympathy — tlie same comprehension and mnge, combined 
with the most minute and subtle observation ; and accordingly 
his works are a mine ot wisdom and insight into the laws of 
the human mind in its entirety. And altliongh, in his Essays^ 
he dwells, perhaps, on tliesc laws of the mind rather from the 
point ot view of tlic man of the world, who values them for the 
scltisii uses to which they can be put for w’orldly advancement 
nnd the like, than trom the point of view of tlie idealist, who 
values them for themselves alone, or in reference to their 
bearings on spiritual and moral ends; nevertheless, in his 
writings goncrahy, he cxlubits potential insiglit into all parts of 
the mind alike, an<l into the relations of each part wdtli every 
other. Tlic subtle spiritual nifinitics whicli connect things most 
opposite in appeamnee, and to the sensuous eye, lay before his 
glance as clear as their sensuous and w’orldly relations ; while 
his mind had that comprehensiveness and reach, which enabled 
him to take up a position so control and commanding, th.vtfrom 
it he could survey all tlic kingdoms of the mind, and construct 
a map of the whole region as if in a birdVeyc view’. * 

Emerson, too, lias the same comprehensive sweep of obseira- 
tion ns Bacon, and overlooks without strain tlie wliolc field of 
human tliought. lie knows the laws of the mind out-and-out 
and reads with equal facility and sympathy the laws connecting 
the intellect with the passions and emotions, the pa»-'ioxjs ami 
emotions with the sentiments, the sentiments with idea.'’ and 
idea', with the various f«irms of sensuous <ic^irc. But 

a 
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that illusion always luvks in the concrete and embodied, he 
will not throw these laws into the form of drama, novel, or tale, 
but sti'ips them naked, and gives them to us pure, and free from 
all taint of time and place, of circumstance or personality. He 
loves them, too, for their own sake ; but if he has a bias, it is 
to mark their bearings on high sentiment and the spiritual 
nature, instead of, like Bacon, subordinating them to tlie 
necessities of practical ‘ fruit,’ or the requirements of a sensuous 
and worldly prosperity. He has as much subtlety, too, and 
minuteness of observation, as he has reach and comprehension ; 
and liis eye is as awake to the baser motives, the cunning and 
rascalities of men, as that of a detective. He can dissect to a 
hair the parts played respectively in any concrete character or 
performance by the mingled motives of ambition, pride, desire, 
sympathy, or the love of ideas. In his English Traits, no essen- 
tial characteristic of the English people escapes him; and 
although he remained in this country only a few months, his 
book has made all future treatment of this subject, from the 
same height of view (and without following on his lines), as 
impossible as Shakespeare’s play of Othello has made all subse- 
quent ti'eatment of the passion of jealousy. He took in the 
mental lineaments of all classes and conditions, with the same 
easy unconsciousness, from the characteristics of cabmen and 
‘ Philistines,’ to those of bishops, scholars, noblemen, men of the 
world, and litterateurs. He knows so well, in a word, the laws 
of the human mind in all their connections, ramifications, and 
remotest implications, that a hint, a word, an expression, is as 
good to him as a dissertation, a sermon, a scientific exposition; 
and, like those biologists who can reconstruct an extinct mam- 
mal from a bone of its foot, he can read the general in the 
particular, the abstract in the concrete, the macrocosm in the 
microcosm, and from a leaf, or blade of grass, can build up a 
world. He grasps, too, mth as great facility the laws that run 
through societies, as those that play through the individual 
mind ; and sees clearly that first secret of politics, viz., that 
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tlic dm ictcr of a people, its ‘stage of morals and cultuie, 
of it«clf necessitite the foim of government it mil obej , 
knomng well tint a mob of blackguards, or a hoide of blood- 
tliirat^ savages, will as smelj necessitate the policeman ind 
the militan despot, as a band of saints maybe imagined to 
dispense with them 

Carljlc, too, like Emcison and Bacon, overlooks the whole 
field of thought, and knows the laws of the mind in their 
fulnes" and entiictj through the whole gamut of aspiration 
and desire, fiom the woildl) and sensuous up to the spiiitual 
ind monl e\pciienccs Unlike Emcison and Bacon, howevei, 
lie piefcis tocxlnbit these laws in then conciote embodiment as 
the} have appeared in history and biographj, i-athci than in 
then 6c\cicl> abstiact foim And jet, fiom the vaiicty of 
thoughts he has tlnown into m ab'-tiact shape, fiom the mono 
tonousness of lus didactic hnanguca and the emphasis he lays 
on ccitain ciidinal fcatuics in the chaiactci of lua lictocs, the 
completeness and lotunditv of lus sclicmc of the world may, 
with a little patience and caic, he clcaily enough diacovered 
Hi 5 insiglit into tlic liws of the mind as a concrete to/tote, ta 
well seen in lus biograpluoa, where the facts (none of whicli oi 
then ‘Significance c‘5Cipc him) are so put togetlici and airangcd 
in their rcUtions to one anoihci and the whole, that the ic- 
sulting ‘character’ lias all the foicc and impressiveness of 
I'calit) In his histories as m the I'lench lieiolution^ he always 
nttachca the sequence of cients to puinaij impulses of the 
hcait and imagination, laithci than to mere abstract formula? 
Tlie ‘ Septcmbci ^Lis«acrcs foi example, he refer*, not to arn 
abstrict thcoiie* of the ‘rights of man,’ (although these wcic 
all the tunc pa‘s«ivel} con'scnting factors m the background) 
but to the great active and impulsive passions of fear (Prussians 
on thewaj to the capit il), of pretem itural suspicion (plots in 
the pn«ons), and the unpremeditated cruelty, fi-cnz}, and rage, 
which in tint lurid, demoniacal, and contagious atmosphcic of 
btnpicion and fear, the smallc t “jnrl (rip on the knuckles 
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from tlio canc of a j-ii‘-j)ec(e{l priest) w)iil(I Ivindlc into a blaze. 
AVitli respeef to liis direet insiirlit, I bare always mv.?c]f re- 
garded his interpretation ot Goetiie’s 'Jhlc — wliethcr indeed it 
eorreefly represented llie ineanin.it: attaclied to the Tale by 
Goethe himself or not, matters little — as perha])S the iincst 
exhibition in our time, of insie:hl into the relations existing: 
between the v.nriotis powers, faeidties. and allcetions of the 
human mind, and the laws which re'ridate their mntnal dej)cn- 
dencies and interactions. Jn one instanccalone can I retnember 
his havin.ir Jiegleetcd any iireat law f)t the human mind, but as 
on this law practically turned his whole scheme of government 
and juilities, this neglect has been most disastrous in its 
ell'ccts. and, as the reader will heroaftei' .see. gave rise to those 
react ionarv theories of soca’cty and govcrnmctit, which have 
ruined his political infiuence atid weakened his philosophical 
fame. 

'J'hc writers whom we have jn>t been considering are admit- 
tedly among the greatest poets and thinkers of the modern 
world, .and have gained their jtrc-cminencc, .as wc have seen, 
chiefly by their insight into the laws of the luunan mind as a 
conci'cfe whole. They diflcr from writers like Kant, 2\Iill. .and 
Herbert .'^j)enccr, inasmuch as these latter deal with ihephysieal 
scicnecs. or with the sciences of metaphysics and psychology, 
but have nothing to s.ay on that science of the mind as a 
concrete whole, which is the keystone of the arch of know- 
ledge. and in the .absence of which, as a standpoint of interpre- 
tation, all other knowledge, however jjractical and useful in 
the ordinary way, becomes, in reference to the higher ends of 
life, and the finer forms of human insight, a superior kind of 
pedantry merely. They diftcr ag.ain from thinkei's like Comte, 
who, although he .avowedly took as his basis that primitive 
form of psychology known as phrenology, nevertheless, when 
he came to the interpret.ation of history, and the movements 
of society generally, took his stand on gi’eat bro.ad and univer- 
sal ment.al laws, but at the same time was so wanting in th.at 
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«j«(]oni of life ^\Juch uis so cliai icteristic of the great seci=« 
ucliavc just consideicd — that knonledge of the laus of the 
tnditidml mind, as distinct fiom the laws of mankind xn the 
aggregate — tint as wq sliill see faitlicr on, he casilj fell into 
utopias and dicani" Oncgieat liw of tlie human mind, hou- 
c\cr, lie did perccnc, and bj moicoi Ic^^sunconsciondj holding 
fast to it tluough all complications, peiplexitie**, and details he 
^\ is enabled to gi\c us tint splendid intciprctation of histon 
foi nlnch he is so justly icnouncd Again, the gicat seeia we 
have mentioned, dilTci from theologians like Newman and 
^lainico, who, instead of dealing geniallj with the whole human 
mind and iicrsonalitj, and in\esting the law of each put with 
the *=ame intcicst ind impoitanceas cici) othci, ha\c ic&tiicted 
tliom«ehes chicflj to ccitam •special relationships, winch indeed, 
like the specialist in incdicmo, thej ime cultivated witli great 
thoroughness and detail, as if thcpioblcm of the woild weie 
Gn on the lelation of God and man, or of father and son, what 
are the laws that icgulate the connections foi good or evil of 
everj other 1 elation with tins'? at the same time that all other 
mental iclationslnps aic fiozcn, as it wcie, and cut off from 
then field of intcic t and cnqiiiiv 

Vnd lastly, tlie great secu difiTcr fiom the highei older of 
no\cli<sts like Tinckenj, Geoigc Cliot, and Ohailotte Biontc, 
who altliougli profcs<!mg in their vaiioiis clnnctors to deal 
With the laws of the human mmd in its entirety, nevertheless 
wdlhe found in practice to deal only with the oidinary leicl 
of thouglit and feeling m acij ordmaij liuman beings , or 
re tnct thein''cUcs chicflj to the microscopic and inoibul 
an itomj of tint more oi Ic » limited inngc of thought md 
emotion of which the sexual iclntion is the central point, from 
which all r^dlatc^ and to which all rctuin** 

But the supixnno value of a knowledge of tne laws of ilic 
human mind is not onlv seen in the tact tint it is the oigmon 
used b\ the great poets ind seer of the world, it is seen also 
in the t ict tint to the neglect ot the e laws (and of the power 
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of detachment Avhich is used to disentangle them) are due 
most of the illusions, impostures, and superstitions, of the 
world. It is because children cannot detach the law fi-om the 
circumstance or thing to Aviiich it is for the time being wedded, 
that they imagine the virtue and beauty to be in their toys 
and dolls, which exist only in their o\\m minds ; and it is for 
the same reason that the 3’outh imagines he sees that far-off 
and rainbow-like charm in the girl of his fancy, which he 
himself lends to her. In like manner, it is because men can- 
not detach the man from the position he occupies, that we have 
had in history the basest and most contemptible of creatures 
worshipped as deities, and that, too, by men who, as reward 
for this pleasing illusion, have been whipped and trampled on 
from youth to age, to gratify the avarice, passions, or caprice 
of the despots themselves have made. It is because men 
cannot detach the man from the occupation — the owner of 
land, for example, from his land — the man engaged in trade, 
from his shop — that you have that recognized difference of 
nature and kind among men, which has become embedded like 
a tape-worm in the brain of the Old I\'^orld, and which not 
only has kept the great masses of the people willing serfs, 
from the dawn of history down to within the last few centuries, 
but would, if not extracted, have continued to keep them so 
until the end of time. It is because men cannot detach the 
fact from the phrases which overlaj' and disguise it, the thought 
from the expression in which it is wrapped up and concealed, 
that you have flashy scoundrelism pushing -liomely honesty to 
the wall, the posing charlatan bearing away the palm from the 
simple lover of truth, the blatant and unblushing demagogue 
driving the serious statesman from the helm. It is because 
men cannot detach their feelings from the objects with which 
in time and place they have been associated and bound up, 
that you have men persecuting each other because the same 
happiness and bliss which the one feels in contemplating the 
fatherhood of God, the cliaracter of Christ, or tlie joys of 
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IIc'i%cn, nnotlicr feels m bending before the will of Allah, ir 
conteniphtmg the dm ictcr of Maliomet, oi the Pan(li«e to 
whicli he inutC" him It is because men cannot oi will not 
dctadi tlicji poiccptions fiom their feelings that jou ha^e the 
laudator tempons acli, tint jou ha\e men's philosophie", as 
Goctlie said, but the mere supplement of then piactice, so that 
wlnt thej lo\c the) tend to laud, whit thej hate the} tend to 
dcpiecnte, what thej would like to do the} think the} may- 
do, and wlnt the} aie in the habit of doing the} belie\c it 
right the} should do It is because men cannot detach them- 
sehe< fiom the occupation in which tlicy aic engaged, that 
the} become subdued to the cleniciit they woik in, and m the 
gicatci number of instances the expenenuLd e}c cm predict 
fiom a man’s appearance what is his occupation, and fiom his 
occupation wlnt is the general range and conhguntion of his 
sentiments and idca« 

Tho abo^oarc a few familiar instances of the illusions into 
which men f ill who neglect toexcici&c that power of detach- 
ment whicli IS the main instrument b} which tlie laws of the 
humm mini are to be disengaged from the cncumstancos m 
winch thc} arc wrapped up And it is to tlicse illusions that 
a large part of the caiIs, the injustices, tlie tual", tlic heait- 
buining®, thc nmundcistandings and chionic dneontents of 
life ire diicctl} traceable I do not mem to iinpl} that jt 
might line been othcn\i«c on thc contmi}, I peicene, and 
sluU «how fuitlier on, that only in tlic far future can we 
expect It to be diHlicnt I would merely rennik here, tint 
it IS onl} thc ‘cducition’ which will tcacli men to know thc 
laws of the Imm in mind md to sec thioiigh illusions that can 
help them to remoacthc ilU of life, not thc mere pcdintr} 
whicli 18 ibout all tint is iisuilh iiuphcd in tho term , and 
furtlicr that jii't as ; man’s powci of detachment is the bc^t 
index of his rink in thc scale of intelligence, so, too, in propni- 
tion to thc "cncnl difTii-ion of this power tliroughont a bociet} 
or a nation, is thc et igo of cnih/ition it h is i cached 
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To illustrate still further the importance of a knowledge of 
the laws of the human mind as a co7icrete entity, for the 
higher problems of life, I had originallj intended to have 
pointed out in this chapter the utopias into which some of the 
greatest thinkers have fallen, from the w^ant of knowledge, or 
neglect, of these laws; but on remembering that in future 
cha2)ters I shall have occasion to controvert certain doctrines 
held by some of the most eminent of those thinkers, I have 
judged it exjjedieut to pass them by in this place. I shall, 
however, in the next chajitcr, give one more instance of the 
erroi'S into which men fall, from tlie neglect of the great laws 
of the human mind, as, by doing this, I shall not only still 
futher illustrate the importance of these laws, but shall perhaps 
help to remove objections and prejudices which would otherwise 
stand in the way of those doctrines and laws which I desire 
to establish in a future chapter. 


•V*' 


CHAPTEB VII. 


SUPERNATURALTSM versus SCIENCE 

^JpHE puticul-ii errois to which I itluded m the last chapter 
will be best seen, peiliaps b} a general contn=t between 
wlnt mij be tciincd icspectivclj Supcinaturahcm and Science, 
between tho'se who hold that some ie\elation Ins been gi\en 
to tlie woild b) a pcison or pciaons supeimtmnllj sent or 
in'spired and tliosc who, like mjsclf, believe tint the onl} 
le^chtlon the Supreme Powoi Ins gnen to man is the laws of 
the world and of the hum in mind And in oidci that I niaj 
do no injustice to Supomatunlism in tins compauson, I pro- 
pose to tike, as tjpical instance of it, the most coheient and 
intelligent foim it Ins jet assumed, the form tint is accepted 
bv the most cultured minds and that offers the fewest points 
of antagonism to modem thought, the foim, in a woid, that 
will best c\craplifj its true cs«cncc, freed fxom all those super- 
stilions, impurities, and adhesions which are so obnoxious to 
the cultuic and enlightenment of the piesent daj Now, if we 
repie«cnt to oiii=ehcs in thought the lespectne exponents of 
thc«o opposite MOWS of the world, at the out'set of then 
jounicj in search of Tiuth, wc shall find that those feelings 
and necessities of the mind which it is thcir object to har- 
monize, are alike in both Eacli staits forth equipped, on the 
one hand, with Conscience, and on the other, with the demand 
for L luse — the one being an affection of tbc feelings, the other 
a noces''itj of pure thought But thej do not get f ir on their 
wn\ before it becomes apparent that, although neither Super 
iiatunlist nor Scientist altogether ignores cithei of these two 
afftction® ot the mind, the Supcinaturahst laj-s more stre-s on 
the feeling — the conscience, the Scientist inoie stress on the 
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tllG cause. And from tliis primal difference in tlie 
emphasis laid on thought and sentiment respectively, flow those 
subsequent divergencies which, widening as they go, at last 
become entirely antagonistic and irreconcilable. Let us follow 
for a moment our Supernaturalist and Scientist, and see how 
they fare as they pursue each his several Avay. 

The Supernaturalist, Avith a natural leaning to piety and 
devoutness, feeling acutely the inward unrest, the remorse, the 
discord, AA'hich the consciousness of Sin and the conflict 
betAveen his higher and lower nature have made habitual; 
yearning for deliverance from this unnatural condition, from 
this inAvard discord, this sense of longing and aspiration un- 
satisfied and unappeased ; feels, by the deepest intuition of his 
mind, that there can be no desire implanted in the human 
breast but has its natural satisfaction someAvhere ; that the 
yearning of tlie child no more surely pre-supposes the mother’s 
breast ; hunger and thirst, food and AA’ater ; the sexes, their 
opposites ; and the bird his mate ; than tiiis restless yearning 
of the soul pre-supposes, someAvhere in the Avide Avorld, if one 
could only find it, the provision for inAvard harmony and I’est. 
On looking about him for some sign or token that shall lead 
him to the desired object, he feels that this sense of Sin in his 
OAA'n members, tin's Evil and misery in the Avorld, must be 
referred to some commensurate cause, and to Avhat else can it 
be referi’ed but to some supernatuival Evil Power or Devil, in. 
VAdiose chains, though struggling to be free, both he and it lie 
bound and captive. At the same time, he recognises that this 
very effort and desire to be free, this inward aspiration to good, 
as well as the bounteous proAusion of iSTature for man’s AA'ants 
AA'hich he sees around him, necessitate a belief in some Good 
PoAver, or God, to Avhom alone they can legitimately be re- 
ferred. But if this AA^ere all, if his iiiAvard unrest AA^ere due to 
the conflict of tAvo opposing deities for his soul, there A\muld be 
nothing for him (seeing that the Evil PoAver AA^ould seem to be 
in possession, and to have the strongest hold OA-er liiin), but« 
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like the hcitiien or the to do lionngc to tlie t\nnt, to 

piopitntc the Evil l)eit\ b> ceicmonies ofFeungs cxpiitions, 
encijliccs ‘ind the like knd this he sees to be the idea of the 
religion of the East, v\here the chief gods aie evil, like Siva, 
and arc v\ 01 shipped by sacnfices expiation®, and oft-timcs by 
blood) and imhnman iitc** Tins leligion, then, is a icligion 
of Feu, an attempt to get harmony and re«t for the soul b> 
appealing the evil, rather than by aggiandizing the good, and 
i-s not a solution that ho can accept as fin il To delivei himself 
fiom this vvoidup of Feir which he feels to be degnding and 
embiuting, and to attain to a woi^hip ot Kcveicnce and Love 
which «lnll be ennobling, expanding, and elevating, is Ins 
main endeavour, but recognizing Ins own fceblenc«^ and 
imbilit) to combat the great power of evil, he feels the ncccs- 
«it) of some impulse, some «piiit, being communicated to him, 
which «hall so stimuhte, encoungc, and leinforce the good 
tint iswithm him, as to enable it to oveicomc the evil But 
how IS this to bo done? How, except by the Good Powei 
hinnclf appearing, ns a great general, m pci«on on the field of 
luininn life, t iking on IIim«elf the nature of man, submitting 
to tlio cvil«, the trnl«, and the temptations of life, na) even 
to death it'clf, and )ct victmiously vanquishing the Devil 
at all point*, conquering sm in himself, lelicving evil and 
mi'Ci) in othei«, and so, as om Gieat Exemplar, teaching us 
that it can be done, if we will only keep our souls at the same 
loft) level But wlicrc to get the enthusiasm, tlie impetus, 
the spirit, the hope, nccc«ai) to enable us to do tins The 
belief Itself tint the great God has so loved us and taken com- 
pi««ion on us tint lie has comedown to help m, nnd given 
Ilinnclf to die for us and the promise that when He is> gone He 
will leave Ills ‘'pint with us is of it’sclf sufiicient to roii«c into 
self 'aciificing devotion tlic nobler elements of our souls, to 
keep up tlic cnthu«n=m in our heaits to nerve us for the 
struggle, to comfort us in defeat, nnd to giv c us assurance of 
final victoi) Without '‘iichlncai nation, indeed, and Exemplar 
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how in this confused world could we know what to do or avoid, 
what standard of life to set up for ourselves wlierc spiritual 
wickedness in high places so much prevails? How else but 
witli this divine standard could wc separate the wheat from 
the chair? How could we believe in the possibility of conquer- 
ing the evil in ourselves and others, or get heart to liglit it, but 
that its defeat had already been accomplished ? How 
S3unpathizo with the lower races, the down-trodden and 
oppressed, except by the knowledge that He Himself adopted 
them as His brothers, and included them in tlie fatherhood of 
God? How know that tlie sulfering of Humanity was not 
God’s intention, but that He Himself came in human flesh 
and delivered them from it, by casting out devils, healing the 
sick, and the like ? How find an answer to the natural longing 
of the mind for a future existence, except that by his resurrec- 
tion and ascension He has given us the assurance that we too 
shall rise and be with the Father? 

Such an incarnation as this, is precisely what the Super- 
naturalist feels would be necessary to give liim that inward 
harmony and rest which he so sorely needs, and if, as he plods 
wearily along, tidings reach him that such has indeed occurred, 
that the God of Light has actually incarnated Himself in 
human form for his deliverance, will not the coincidence of the 
report with the a priori belief that it was the only way of 
escape for men, immensely strengthen its credibility ? And if, 
moreover, the strictest examination of the liistorical record fails 
to shake the broad basis of fact on which it rests ; if, further 
(judging the ti'ee by its fruits), he finds that all other religions 
have either died out altogether, or degenerated into devil- 
worship, and the civilizations founded on them sunk into 
impotence or death, whereas the Eurof)ean civilizations, 
founded on Christianity, have gone on prospering without any 
signs of decay ; and if, finally, all this corresponds with -what 
Christ affirmed of Himself, viz., that He was tlie Light of the 
World, and that he would send His spirit, after He was gone 
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to convince the of sm, of righteousness, nnd of judg- 

ment, ]ns he not heie such a correspondence of a posteriori 
nith « piion consjdeintions, ns aviII justify him in gning to 
the Chiisti'in Kerelation his full md ume«er\ed assent? 

Such IS the course pm sued, nnd the goal niiiacd nt, by the 
Supeni ituinlist in his scnich for urn nd liniTOony nnd lest 
And if, ns a Scientist ulio takes his stand on the Inns of the 
noild, and of tlie liumnn mmd, I may be peiinitted to tince in 
n geneinl n ly tlic course I linve mj«clf puisued, nnd the goal 
I ln\e mined at, I shall pcihaps be«»t illustiate tlie radical 
diffeicnces existing betneen thcee tno opposite viens of the 
norld 

Staitingout, like the Supcrnaturalnt, in search of inlaid 
Inimoii}, but iMth thoughts turned perhaps less to the tt ite of 
mj feelings than to the real relations and connexioiib of thmg«, 
I, too, earned aiith me the consciousness of cmI, ol the inward 
conflict pcipetualh going on between high ampliations and low 
tendencies ind dcmjic« md, m consequence, of di«coid within 
and without Like him, too, I felt a jeaining foi inwaid 
peace, ind for dclucrancc from sin, fioni low tliought®, ba«c 
moti\c«, and guiltj dcsiic« And, like him, I felt confident, bj 
a deep intuition of mj natuic, that somcwheie piovi«ion mu^t 
he made foi haimonizing thibinwaul di'cord, that somcwliere 
theic must exist a Powei that would enable men to confront 
evil with good, and gradually to overcome it, and so give them 
ic«t and li irmonj and peace But at this point of inj jouinej 
Ipirtcompinv with the Supcrnatuialist, and tlie fmtlier we 
goon our ic^jicctivc wa^s, the more divcigcnt do our piths 
become 

Ihc Supematurali«t being, n-s I hive said, more concerned 
with tlic iin«ati«factoij ^tate of lii«i tccling- tlian with tlic real 
relation'^ uul connexions of things jumps naturallv to the con- 
clusion that tlie good lie eoc*^ and feel*' within him and witliout 
Inm on the one li uul, and on the otlier, the sin and evil in 
him elf uid the world, ore due to the direct agencj of God 
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and llie Bcvil re^jicctively : and, uccoi-dingly, sliifta tlie drama 
of hmnan destiny from the natural to the snpei'natnral world, 
irom the world of effects, to the world of what to him are real 
causes, where the problem for solution is: — (riven the soul of 
man as the prize of content ion between God and the Devil (the 
Devil in the meantime having got man into his hands under 
protest, and holding liim by force rather than by consent), how 
to reinforce man so as to enable him to shake off the Devil, 
recover his true allegiance, and thus find peace and rest for 
his soul? And the solution that the Supernaturalist finds 
credible and satisfactory is, as we have seen, that the Good 
God Himself has apj)earcd on the field of human life, and that 
this fact, once recognised by men, will impart such enthusiasm 
and stimulus to their drooping and dispirited souls, as, like the 
appearance of some great general in the thick of the fight, will 
enable them to drive back the enemy, and recover that 
dominion of the soul which they had lost, and which was theirs 
by native birth-right. Now, while admitting that this method 
of cutting the Gordian-knot of human destiny, as in a Greek 
drama, by the appcar.ince on the stage of human life of the 
dcus cx machina in the shape of a Snpernatural Power, was the 
most natural, harmonious, and satisfactory solution of the 
problem that could have been found at the time of its promul- 
gation by St. Paul, I would remark that, at the present day, it 
can only be held as a satisfactory solution, by neglecting the 
effects on men’s beliefs, of one of the greatest laws of the 
human mind — a law so wide and far-reaching in its consequence 
that like the law of gravitation, which for ever got rid of 
those supernatural agencies formerly believed to regulate the 
movements of the planets, when once it is received into the 
mind, and its full significance becomes apiiarent, it will topjffe 
the most harmonious, coherent, or symmetrical superstructure, 
of Supernaturalism to its base. The laAV I refer to, I have 
elsewhere called ‘ the law of wills and causes,’ and in future 
chapters 1 sliall have occasion to exhibit in fuller detail the 
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great pait it pla}s in religious development. For the present, 
hov^evcr, it ni)l bo sufficient to say, that what I mean by this 
l.iw is, that vhen tlie natnnil oi scientific causes and connexions 
of any phenomenon arc unknown, it must be ascribed to the 
agency of wills like om own; but that when the natuial laws 
wwd connexions become known, the phenomenon ceases to be 
asciibed to the agency of such wills. Noir as at the time of 
Christ the mind of man was believed to be piim spirit, entirely 
di«cngagcd fiom the bodj oi the mateiial organization of the 
brain, men v^e^e forced, bj thi« natural law of the mind, to 
refer the sin and evil in themselves and otbeis, to the diiect 
agency of wills like their own, that is to sa}, to evil spirits, or, 
in a word, to the Devil ; the accompanying remorse and sense 
of guilt being at the same time natuiallv regarded as the 
consequences of the injmj or offence done to the Good Spirit, 
or God. Cut at the present daj, the mind is known to be 
in«ojnnibly bound up with the material organization of the 
bmin, and evil tlioughts or deeds, in consequence, can no 
longer be legitimately referred to the agency of evil spirits; 
but, on the contmiy, must be rcgaided as natural affections of 
tlic bmin. acting under the various stimuli and temptations of 
life, according to their own proper laws; while remorse and 
tlic scn«c of sin, instead of pointing of ncccssitj, as the Supor- 
natumlist thinks, to a good Deity whom we have offended, and 
to wliom we must become reconciled, arc found to have their 
nonnal sjihtie of action primiiily in tlic human beings around 
u« whom we have injuicd or offended, and only second.ai-ily to 
mfor to the Deity, wlien we arc con'icious of having, by 
thought or act, run counter to the gieat ends which He is 
believed to bo working out. But not onlv can the thouglits of 
the mind, w Inch giv c r j«c to sin and cv il, no longer he i cfcri'cd 
to the agency of an FaU Spirit, but a wider view of the world 
will make it apparent ih it tliC'C vorv' thoughts themselves have 
no qualitv of evil, but are lucrelv nocessitica which 

inhere in the ground-pIiD of the world. 
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The World is constructed on the principle of Individuation j 
by wJiich I mean that it is not lumped together as a whole, but 
is distributed into individual natures — animals, plants, human 
beings of every race, species, and variety — in the same way 
that the hand, to be more serviceable, is divided into individual 
fingers. And, whatever be its ultimate aim, whatever be the 
ultimate goal to which it is tending, it is plain that that 
intention and goal can only be Avorked out and arrived at, by 
the agency of these individual natures — animals, plants, and 
man. Such being the evident ground-plan of the Avorld (for 
which, by the way, it is as useless to ask the reason as it Avould 
be to enquire AAdiy matter exists in the antagonistic forms of 
attx’action and repulsion), one sees at a glance that it is a 
necessity, inherent in the original design, that there should be 
some special provision for maintaining this individuality, and 
preventing things from being agglutinated Avith, or absorbed 
into, one another. And so, indeed, there is. We find in 
animals, horns, hoofs, claAA^s, fangs, stings, organs of offence 
and defence of every variety, all serving as mere instruments 
or means by Avhich this ground-scheme of indiAo'duation is 
maintained. Noaa", a little reflection aauH sIioav that corres- 
ponding to these horns, fangs, and stings in the loAver animals, 
and to the appetites of fear, hunger, and self-preservation by 
Avhich they are set in motion, is AA'hat Ave call the evil nature 
in man. Besides his coarse physical defences against enemies, 
man has the finer weapons of envy, pride, jealousy, revenge, 
and tlie like, AA'hich are merely these instruments of individua- 
tion and self-preservation carried up into the mind, and trans- 
muted there into more subtle and flexible rapiers of attack or 
defence. Lesser men defend themselves from absorption by 
greater by means of enA^y, or hold their OAxm against them by 
contradiction, combatiA^eness, or pride. Vanity stimulates men 
to make the most of theraseLes, and helps them to keep up 
their individuality. Jealousy pricks them to hold their OAvn 
against rivals ; revenge to make good again on an enemy the 
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injury lie luts done thorn j ttIuIc sensual desire, working after 
its own natural laws, stimulates them to perpetuate this indi- 
viduation by means of offspring having the like individuality, 
and BO prevents things from sinking back again into that flat 
and iindivcrsificd desert of uniformity, out of which they had 
originally to struggle. And so, too, if we take the more 
positive and active sins of lying, stealing, murder, adultery, and 
the like, we may see tliat here also no new element has been 
introduced, but all are ways of aggrandizing ourselves and 
our own individuality at tlie expense of others ; thus over- 
stepping those conditions of fair play and justice which, in a 
Imitcd world, arc necessary to enable each to maintain his own 
individuality, and to escape being absorbed or anniliiJatod by 
tlic other. If we tell lies, for example, we secure for ourselves 
a point of vantage which does not legitimately belong to us, 
if wo steal, we do the same; and so, too, if we commit murder 
or adultery. Again, if we consider what the tlieologians would 
call * sin in tlic inmost members,* lusts and desires that may go 
no farther tlian the mind of the person entertaining them, 
stopping short before they come to action — envy, impurity of 
thought, cvil-wisliing, suspicion, covetousness, selfishness, 
worldly-mindcdncss and the like — we shall find that at bottom 
they are only tVnapfnottVc modes of protecting or aggrandizing 
our own individuality; although, if not restrained, tliey may 
keep pricking the imagination (where they can form infinite 
combinations^ until, to relieve itself, it forces men into all 
sorts of unnatural cnicltics and crimes; or they may so mono- 
polize consciousness ns to wc.ahcn the authority of those high 
and noble aspirations which we feel by their very quality to bo 
the real and tnic ends of our Insing, But 2)crliaps the strongest 
evidence tliat what we call Evil or Sin is merely the imtcm- 
pored and excessive exercise of activities that arc necessary to 
tlie progress and development of the world (and therefore has 
not tliat postVfVe quality W'hich would justify us iu assuming a 
special Devil to account for it^, is to be found in this most 
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pregnant fact that society has legitimatized and provided for 
the gratification, within due limits, of those very activities 
which in their excess constitute sin, but which, within these 
limits, cease to be sinful. If your sensual passions are strong, 
for example, you may marry, not commit adultery; if your 
desire for money, for woridly goods, and prosperities is keen, 
you may Avork for them, not steal them, or be covetous of the 
goods of others ; if you have a high pride or ambition, a thirst 
for fame, you may attain it by good services done, or by the 
laudable exercise of your talents, not by envy and detraction. 
If you vnsh to be equal Avith the man who has Avronged you, 
you can appeal to the laiv, not have recourse to mm’der or 
priA'ate revenge. And thus it is that the A'^ery same thoughts, 
passions, and impulses, Avhich in excess have the special and 
positiA’e quality of sin attached to them, and so are believed to 
require a Devil to explain them, Aidien exercised in moderation, 
liave no such positive quality, and require no such Deity. If 
it be urged, as by the old ascetics (and naturally enough in 
tlieir stage of culture), that ev^en this normal and legitimate 
exercise of the appetites, passions, and desires is sin, then all 
mental and bodily activities Avhatever, that are not directly and 
immediately connected Avith the highest ends of our being, 
must be Sin, hoAVCver much they may be shoAvn to be re- 
motely and indirectly so connected; a vieAV of life AAdiich 
AA'Ould forbid us the normal enjoyment of our food, as much as 
the normal enjoyment of our ambition, emulation, or pride, 
and Avhich, if carried into effect by the AAdiole Avorld— a test 
AA’hich any doctrine professing to be at once tine and univeisal 
ought to stand — Avould speedily bring the Avorld to an end. 
The Asceticism of the eaz'ly Chi'istian centuries in Eiuope 
Avas the normal and legitimate result of the Pauline foini 
of Supernaturalism Avliich then prevailed, and which, in 
theory at least, is held by all Christians at the present time. 
But the fact tliat no Christian scheme, except perhaps 
Catholicism, now recognizes asceticism in practice, proves 
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tint, the thcoi> from ulucli it spring is felt to be untenable 
It the prc«cnt time 

But if the Lul m the norld and the Sm m the heart are due 
nicicl} to tlic excesstic actmtj of functions both good and 
nccc««ar} in them«chc«, and so do not icqiiire a Deiil to 
account for them, does it not follow, the Supernatui-ahst may 
ash, that the good tint is in the woild and man, is al«o duo 
mcicl) tothenctuitj of other functions of tlio brain or mind, 
and 60 docs not require a good deit) or God to account for it*^ 
To this I would rcpl>, tint when once, by n wide oiersight of 
the woild wc porcciic that sm and e\il aie not ends in them- 
tchc< 5 , but aic onl\ means and instrnments of tint indi 
\iduuion which inhcies in the \cry ground plan of intmc, 
ind when wc see faitliei, tint, as I shall slioiv m a succeeding 
v-hiptci, the ical end is the elciation enlargement and ONpan 
Sion of the indiiidual mind (truth, love, beaut), and the like 
being qualities, and carrying in their own natures the 

uukncc th It tho) arc the true €}ds of being) wc aio bound 
b) thoieiy necessities of thought to rcfci tliosc ends of tlic 
world to a Supremo Power commcDSunte with them in nature 
ind attribute — a Power whom wc must regard as tlie tiuo 
pouice of ill that is within us and without us, including those 
ici) me uis and instruments winch in caccss produce wliit wc 
call eiil, but wlucli aic nevertheless indirectly conducive to the 
gi-cat ends of being 

But whitcvci iinj bo the nature of Good and Evil m them 
pcl\c«, tlic contndiction between them, it will be urged, «till 
to cause di«conl and division within the soul, and 
provi ion must be somewhere found for ic^toring Inrinon) 
This IS quite tnic, but mark how, ifter the above analysis, tlie 
terms of the problem of human dcstm), to which wc have to 
find the sohition, have changed In«»teid of being, as the 
Superaatunh t ]ii» it — Given the inward contradiciion and 
ili«cortl m man’s “oul, cau'cd bj sm and the hold which the 
evil spirit or Dtvil has over him, how, by the supet natural 
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T7 "f man against 

tin DomI and liuiindf. as (o l,nn- lian.H.ny and rc?t to the soul 

~-t).n ^<.^n^ (.} the pml.h-tu are ^l.ifted to anotl.er plane 

n toyrll.n-, and l,crnn,. a« foliou-. :~-C4ivcn the preponderance 

of the uuo.r anrl inrtruouulr „r iif. (xvlrleh hecomc sin and evil 

l)y tliat very itrep-)ndi-mne(‘) over flie true en//.? of life— the 

oidarpenicnt, clrvatioji, and oxpanMon of onr liipiicr nnture-to 

find in the mitid or ;!,e world (the .Supreme Power being 

.du.iw.’ in tlie haeKyroiuid of eon^-cioiiMics.*-) those acrencics that 

^vdl enahle us la in hiji t^an,] out of evil (niid will so^ remove the 

inu.ud c'ontradif'tion and diseojd). that will pdve ns liope and 

assiuatice of final vietory, ami, in joyous endeavour, harmony 

.lud K'f-t. lo tin; pnihlcm thus d iHei-'m I ly stated to meet the 

ijjfeileetual atid spiritual watits of modern times, the rcniaintlcr 

‘if this hotdc will. I liop(\ helj) to furnish an answer. For the 

pt<‘sc'nt, 1 will only ...;iy "cnemllv, that the trreat acrent on which 

we niust rely is .^(denre, hy which I understand tliat knowledge 

of tlie laws of the world and of the human mind, which alone 


can etiahlc us to work in harmony with the Supreme Power, 
.'ind towards the same jrroat ends. It is Science that, by its 
ap])lication to litc, has destroyed the two erreat scourges of the 
early world, famine .and pc'stilencc, or greatly diminished their 
frequency and severity. It is Science that, by its application 
to the arts, has glvon us all the comforts, conveniences, and 
luxuries of life. It is .Science that, hy its cflects on religions 
dogmas, has indiicctlv gone a long way in destroying those 
religious persecutions, those international hatreds, and religions 
wars, wdiich the inodcni world regards with almost as much 
horror as the pestilence itself. -Again, if, as I shall endcavoui 
to show in the next chapter, it is by the pressure of a moie 
enlightened and moral Public Opinion— a public opinion that 
requires ever finer and finer ideals — over the individual mind 
and conscience, that the grosser forms of evil are coerced, made 
gradually less and less habitual, until at last they die out 
naturally, this more sensitive public opinion itself grow's out o 
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5\i(lcr idcis and amchonfcd eocial conditions! and these in 
their turn result from tho«c implored mitenal conditions 
mIucIi focicncc nnd the arts have been gradually bringing 
about And lastly, as, by a legitimate cxeicisc of the idea of 
causation, no get (as a noimal deduction fiom the plan of the 
norld and the human mind) the belief in a Supreme Pouer, 
working filonl} and steadily for high ends, and in a pre- 
dctoimincd coiusc, athuait the manifold obstructions, contra- 
diction'*, and confusions of Tune , it is this conviction A>hich, 
b} rou'*ing into enthusiasm all the higher and nobler jiarts of 
oiirnatuic harmonizes the mind, rcmo^cs the internal contra- 
diction's, and giNCS us imsard harmonj and peace 
In thinking oicr tlie^e opposite Mens of the World, as 
icpic«cntod bj Supernatunhsm and Science lespcctJ^cly, I am 
conscious that, to many minds, c«pccially those of pious and 
dc\ out tendencies tlioi c n ill be moie comfort and real consolation 
m bcliewng that the Great Cau«c of All actually came donn to 
this norhl, assumed a human form took on Him«clf our sms 
ind nii«onc«, died for us and succeeded in triumphantly 
^^nquldllng Sm and the DcmI for us, than in icprescntmg 
Him to tlicm«ehes as noiking more or less inscrutably behind 
1 %cil, and reaeahng luin«clf onlj through the Ians of the 
noild and the human mind The mind of man is so consti- 
tuted tint It is onl^ bj a definite or u hat can be 

conceived ns a definite pci«»omlit^^that it can he deeplj^ moved^ 
^^llcthcr to g^nipatliv oi aversion, love or fear I liave no 
doubt tint the contemplation of the "un and moon of the 
liver , woods and fountain'*, was attended bj a much more 
vivid and active scn«ition of lovt and reverence when the) 
were believed to be the abodes of dcitic*, or the haunts of sweet 
ininphs ami goddo «e«, tlian now, when thej arc beheld in 
their nal ed roaht) , and, on the other hand, that tempe-'ts and 
comet's gloonn cav erns and old witcho", were regarded with a 
more profound feeling of awe and aversion when thc) were 
believed to he the nnnife'*tation8 of divine anger, or the abodes 
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of evil S])irit5, tlian now, wlicn they are regarded as only 
nalunil pJicnomcna, Tintcnanted abodes, or harmless old women. 
I can well imagine tlint Luther threw his inlc-pot at the Devil 
with much more animus, believing that he saw him actually 
before liim and Hying to tempt him, than he would have done 
had lie believed that what lie saw was merely a spectral 
illusion, and that the thoughts which rose in his mind were 
merely the normal adections of his own mind and brain, 
working according to their proper and natural laws. But to 
tacitly assume, as the Supernaturalist does, that the power any 
jiarticidar ‘ scheme of salvation ’ has to satisfy the feelings of a 
certain number of jicrsons, can atlbrd any presumption in favour 
of its truth, especially when, like the legends of the saints and 
martyrs, it has taken such hold of the imagination, that men are 
too pleased and comforted by it to sift the evidence for or 
aerainst it, is childish and absurd. A man nuVht as well 
assume that the pleasure he felt on hearing that an immense 
fortune had been left him, was presumptive evidence of the 
truth of the report ; or a woman assume that, because the 
complete harmony of her whole nature would he best subserved 
by the mai-riage-statc, therefore the particular man who pleased 
and satisfied her imagination and heart, must necessarily be the 
one intended by nature for her. It is true that any longing or 
natural yearning must have its natural satisfaction somewhere, 
but not that the gratification felt in any special case is evidence 
that we haA^e found the precise satisfaction alone intended for 
us ; as hunger is presumptive CAudence that food is good for us, 
but not that any particular kind of food is the only kind that is 
good for us ; or as the sexual feeling is presumptive eAudence 
that it is not good for man to be alone, but not that some 


particular person is the only one that it is good for him to 
marry. In the same Avay, the religious sentiment is pre- 
sumptive evidence of the existence of an Unseen PoAA'er 
working behind phenomena, but not that any special conception 
we may have formed of the person and attilbutcs of that 
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Powcrjs the correct one Tiie«tntcofoiufceIjng«»,thcn, cannot 
bo presiJmpti\e evidence la favour of the truth of any <«petnl 
doctrine, lien once tint doctune has become dncicdited h) a 
decpci insight into the avoild and the human mmd To sit 
Iiarmomzmg the dneordant intiu^ions of the tonce of sin, bj 
llie introduction into the mind of sweet and beautiful 
jyersonahtief and aflcctions is casj, but iinfiuitful , to 
liboriously strive to knou the laws of the woild and of the 
human mind and, with the «ense of a Supreme Pouci abo^o 
you, to go out into the Inrsh woihl and strnc to furtliei tlicni, 
and to act in accordance with them, is ilifficult but fiuitful and 
ennobling 

And thus it is tint c\en the highest, puicst, and most 
harmomous form of Supcrnaturihsm that Ins jet appcircd, the 
one lca®t obnoxious to Modem Thought, and wiiicli looked so 
reasonable at the outset and indeed w a® entirely satisfictoi^, 
harmoniou®, and complete at the time of St Paul can only be 
Iield at the present day* by deliberately neglecting one of the 
sreatest laws of the human mmd — the law by winch, when 
the natural causes of things arc unknown, men are bound to 
refer them to the agencies of wills like tlieir own 

Before proceeding to coneidei still faithcr the gcnci il 
dncrgcncics between Supernaturalnm and Scicncc^bctwecn 
those who would soUe the problem of life by means of supei- 
nitural agents brought down into the aiona of human hfc, and 
tho«e who would do so b} means of tlic laws of tlio woild 
i‘c\crcntl} Icaincd and confonned to, with tlie recognition of a 
Supreme Power working tliroughthem alone to the accomplicli- 
ment of His great ends — perhaps I ma) be allow ed to recapitulate 
and still farther enforce what I have already said IVc saw, 
then, lint both Supcmitunlist and Scientist pa> honnge to 
tlic two sides of our nature — ^Feeling and Thought — but tint 
tlic Supcm ituralnt attaches more importance to tlio state of 
his feelings, than to the true laws and connexions of tilings, 
while the Scicnti«t, on the contrir}, looks first to see that he 
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Ims got tlic true laws and connexions of tilings, and afterwards 
considers liow tliey are adapted to meet tlie wants and desires 
of liis liearl. ..And we saw that it is from tliis original difFerence 
in the stress laid on sentiment and thought respectively, that all 
those aftcr-conserpiences flow, which I shall now endeavour 
hriclly to trace. 

I am, of course, aware, and shall in a later chapter endeavour 
to show, tliat the intellectual framework of Religion is con- 
structed or evolved along certain definite intellectual lines and 
jirinciplcs ; but what I mean when I say that the Supcrnaturalist 
lays more stress on Emotion and Sentiment than on Thought is, 
that when once religions have been constructed, credence is 
generally asked for them or given to them, by reason of their 
power to satisfy certain longings of the heart, rather than on 
any purely intellectual grounds. That this is the tendency of 
all supcrnaturalisms may be gathered from the expressed opinion 
of so acute a thinker as Cardinal Newman, who says: — 
‘Roinilar religion is founded in one way or another on the sense 
of sin.’ And again, ‘ Tlie sense of the Infinite Goodness of 
God, and of our own misery and need, would, in those who feel 
keenly, be sufficient to create a belief in any religion offering 
itself where there was no rival in the field.’ And this is as 
good as to say that the st.ate of the sentiments and emotions is 
of such primary importance, that the fact that any religion 
would harmonize them, would be sutficient of itself to create a 
belief in that religion. Now, one would know beforehand, that 
any religion or scheme of the world that appealed to feeling 
only as the test of its truth, must be hollow and uncertain. For 
it is the very law of our being that what we are to believe must 
in the last resort be decided by the intellect alone, and that only 
after the intellect has shown us what is to be believed, are our 
feelings justified in offering resiionse or protest. The conscience, 
for example, is a feeling, but what is right or wrong under any 
given circumstances must be left for the judgment to determine, 
after taking in all the conditions of the case. It is the judg- 
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mcnt, too, tint must tlcfcimmc to whom our conscience ones 
nllcgnncc, nhethcr to the men md women about u®, or to the 
Dcitj nhoni ne ha\c offciuled, or both Love, too, is a feeling, 
but nliom ornlntno ouglit to lo\e, is a matter entirely for 
the jiulgnicnt to decide But the Supernatiirali&t s liope of 
dctcrimniiig the truth of in} particular icligion by its effect on 
Ins feelings, is as ab-urd as to attempt to determine, from the 
tHcct an} incident or fitor} has on oiu feelings, nhether it is 
tiuo or imt And the first lesult that follons from tius 
excess of emphasis 1 ud on iccling is, that no scheme of super- 
iiaturilism can c\ci become unncrsal Staitmg from the 
Conscience and the sense of Sin, e\cr} age or nation, according 
to Its stage of culture, nould require a different form of religion 
to satijf} It And tlicrc being no background of demonstrable 
f ict b} nliicli to test the tuitli of any icligion this nould have 
to bo determined by the power each had to harmonize the 
ioclmgs and meet the wants of mm ^Vnd iscvei} people and 
intion iccencs equal comfort and satisfaction fiom its own 
belief, ntiial, form of worship and the hkc, tliero is no roason 
wli) the Mihomnicdin should relinquish Ins religion for 
Buddlijsni, or tlic Buddliist for Mahonimcdani m or Cliristiamty 
On the contnr\, as it is laigcl} a mattei of personal taste and 
comfort, wlnt satisfies the conscience and longing of the Brali- 
inin, will not sati'fi the Buddliist, what satisfies the conscience 
of the Catliolic will not satisf} the Piotcstint, and wlnt suits 
the old school of CaUinisin, will not suit the latest school of 
Broad Chiistiinit) TJic fact is Supeiuaturalism, b} its \ei} 
nature (as l il ing its stand rather on conscience and feeling tlnn 
on deinon'«triblo truth, and so iiitkiog that tiue which hu- 
nionizcs and siti«fics the ftclmgs), would, it not countei veted, 
diijdc men down to tlic last min Tor as there aic no two men 
who c feelings and per onil wants arc iii eier} wa\ prcciscl} 
alike, so wiicn a religion is run out to its full detail ot doctrine 
and ritual, there is no reason, as indeed maj be seen in the 
inuUiphcation of Protestant sects, wh} an} two persons sliould 
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feel preeisely alike about it; and nothing, tlierefore, to prevent 
men splitting into as many opinions as there are individuals, 
Avero it not indeed for that sheep-like tendency to go in herds, 
which is as characteristic of men as their tendency to dilfer in 
detail. And, moreover, as each and all of these concrete 
reli gions and schemes of sah^ation involve the accejAtance of 
some fact or facts alleged to have occurred in the past, their 
truth can ncA^er be brought to an actual test, so as to comdnce 
dissentients or unbelievers ; and therefore, as I have shoAvn in 
the chapter on Cardinal I^eAvman, they can command no true 
and legitimate assent, but are inferences only, of more or less 
probability. Indeed, so deeply does Cardinal Newman himself 
feel the difficulty of gaining assent to the ‘Evidences of 
Christianity,’ that he candidly admits that, Avere it not for the 
support they receive from the poAver of Christianity to meet all 
the AA^ants of our nature, it Avould be almost impossible. Here,, 
for example, are the beliefs and feelings AA’hich he makes a swze gud 
non in the enquirer, before he can hope that the eAudences for 
the truth of Christianity aauII carry conAuction AAuth them : — ‘ a 
belief and perception of the DiA'ine Presence, a recognition of 
His attributes, and an admiration of His pei'son as vieAVcd under 
them, a conAuction of the AAwth of the soul and of the reality 
and momentousness of the Unseen World, an understanding 
that in proportion as Ave partake in our OAAm persons of the 
attributes AAdiich Ave admire in Him, Ave are dear to Him, a 
consciousness on the contrary that AA^e are far from partaking 
them, a consequent insight into our OAAm guilt and misery, an 
eager hope of reconciliation to Him, a desire to knoAV and 
love Him, and a sensitive looking out in all that happens, 
Avhether in the course of Natiu’e or of human life, for tokens, if 
such there be, of His bestoAAung on us Avhat Ave so greatly need.” 
That is to say, certain beliefs and states of feeling are made the 
ffrounds for uiAun^ assent to doctrines and facts AAdiich, un- 
supported, Avould not of themselves carry conviction ; and this 
illustrates one of the central fallacies of Supernaturalism, the 
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belief, Mz , f/iai the satif^faction of the feelings is proof of the tnith 
of the doctm e 

Ag-xin, tlie same scliome which m one age of tJie world was 
found perfectly credible hy a particuhi ch«s of minds m 
another ngc is quite inci edible to the same ch=s of minds 
Tlie niinclcs of the Old and Iscu Testament, foi example, 
weic peifcctl) credible to men In mg at the time tlie«c bool s 
w ere w rittcn, for at tint time men natunll^ expected minculous 
interposition*’, to eke out the explanation of occurrences of 
winch the natuinl laws woic then unknown The like mn-acics 
would be pcifectly cicdible c^en at the piesent daj to the 
inlnbitants of India, md for the same ica^on But tlic'C 
imrncics are dncrcditcd bj the cultured minds of Euiope 
to daj, fimph because tho^ inn counter to that older and 
unifonnitj of the hws of b»aturc which with them is the fiist 
u tide of faith Eicn within In mg memoij thcic have been 
great changes of belief in rcgaid to most of the leading tenets 
of Christianity , articles that fifty years ago wcic consideicd 
o««cntnl to the faith Iniing been oithci dropped altogcthei 
since tint time, oi so modified and detaced as to bo unrecog- 
nizable, allhough, owing to the absolute and unchangeable 
clnnctci whicli attaclies to Rcichtion, obnoxious doctunca 
cannot be openly discarded wJicn the ago Ins outgiown them, 
but must bo silently jiiit out of the way and allowed to pine 
and Iingci until tlici at I i«t dip quietly into oblivion 

'\Mnt grieves me most, per oinllv in the perpetuation of 
bnpcinatunlnm among cultivated iiica i®, that it splits tlic 
little band of spiritual thinkers into two unsympathetic, and 
more or Ic's secretly Iio tilc, camp® Laying so much more 
stre«® on emotion and feeling thm on pmcly intellectual per- 
ception, the Supcnnturah®t naturally look® at tlvc phenomena 
of the world moi-c with an eye to their cficcts on religion® 
feeling, than as pure tnith entirely <li«cngagcd from any special 
fonns of emotion wliatevcr And hence the tendency I have 
so often noticcil in even the mo«t intelligent and cultured 
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pupci-natui-alifits, to dieparagc not only the men of science, hut 
the great spiritual tliinhers 'vvho, like Emerson, for example, 
j'cgnrd all the laws ol the ^vorl(l and of human life with equal 
sympathy, loving them for themselves alone, without regard to 
their special bearings on piety and devotion. And as a result 
of this narrow range of intellectual sympathies, there is in 
Supcrnaturalism no tendency to expansion or development. 
"When once the Supcrnaturalist has made iq) his mind, as he 
has at the present lime, that the civilization of Europe to-day 
is due to the Spirit of Christ, which has all along been Avorking 
in the minds of men, athwart all impediments of Avar, bloodshed, 
and crime, he can go no farther; and you Avill look in vain to 
him for any liner analysis of the mingled elements which haA'e 
gone to make up that groat result. BelieA'ing that ci\'ilization 
is (he result of the Spirit which Christ promised to leave in 
the Avorld after he had gone, he secretly discourages all accurate 
and scientific investigations, founded on observed law’s of the 
Avorld and the human mind, into the respective parts played in 
it by various forms of Government, by difierent material and 
social conditions, by religious dogmas, and by science and the 
arts respectively ; much in the same Avay as the metaphysical 
biologists, Avith their ‘A-ital principle’ and the like, stood in 
the Avay of a liner and more accurate analysis of physiological 
relations ; or as those medieval physicians aa'Iio, believing that 
diseases Averc due to CA'il sjnrits Avithin the body, prescribed 
those parts of frogs, beetles, and spiders Avhich they tliought 
contained spirits antagonistic to those they Avished to expel, 
and felt no desire for any finer and more scientific analysis of 
the real causes of disease. 

And, lastly, hoAA'Cver much the Supernaturalist may have 
minimized the difficulties Avhich stand in the Avay of the accept- 
ance of his scheme, by removing the more glaring anomalies — 
the miracles, the plenary inspiration, the Mosaic account of 
ereation, and the like — he still is obliged to bring the super- 
natural PoAver on to the world’s stage, and to remove Him again 
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from It, and tlicrcfore, Jionc\er much ho may desire to keep 
tlio minculous in the background, m deference to modern 
liibits of thought (nfl the slaughter house as kept an the 
bad ground an deference to modem refinement), ho cannot 
diepen'evith at least three miracles — the mu-aculous conception, 
the resurrection, and the a«cen®ion And although lie maintains 
that for 80 great an object as the salaation of man the«e 
departures from the ordinaij Ians of Katmo are justifiable, and 
quite credible, ncicrthdcss the fact tliat he feels it almost 
ncccs'ary to npologi'c for retaining them, shows how fai he 
feels himself to be drifting away fiom modern habits of thought 
And furtlicimorc, when wc remember that the fact it«clf of an 
Incarnation could only ha\c been entirely bclieiablo when 
Science was in its infancy, it is caidcnt that the bupcinatuiah«t, 
in not pcrccning thn, has neglected the cflcct on ichizioua 
belief of that law of the mind whcicbj, when the natunl 
causes of phenomena arc uni nown, tlic) are attributed to wills 
like our own, and so leases his tlicorj of (he woild stranded 
and dismantled on the slunc of the c^c^ receding tide of 
Mcdiawnh*!!! 

It wc twin now to a loligion tint is founded on the laws of 
the world and the human mind — on Science phj icd and 
menta! — wc shall see that it is free fiom all the objections I 
haic ju«t urged against the religion of the Supcinaturali t 
Instead of lajing more emphasis on feeling tlian on tliouelit, 
and inal ing that religion true which liannonizcs them, itlua 
the stress on tlie real nnd true iclations of tilings, and would 
mal 0 the feelings adapt to tlie«e lelation** In-tead of, like 
Snpcmatnmli'm, tending to dnidc men do>n to flic last man, 
owing to the difiicult} of finding any two with tastes and 
feelings quite alike, it tends to unite men to the la^t man, ow mg 
to tlic fict that cicr) new law of Nature, once \cnfied and 
registered, becomes a bond of union among men in opinion and 
practice For the trutJi of its dootnne* it does not, like feupc^ 
naturalism, depend on whether ccrtim alleged historical fact* 
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ire true or not, but rests on laws which can be verified at any 
time or in any place, and which are true alike yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. It can, therefore, command a full and complete 
assent of the mind, and is not attended by the unsecure feeling 
of vague and uncertain prohahility. Unlike Supernatui’alism, 
again, which is constantly dropping along the line of its course 
articles that were once essential to the faith, or modifying them 
until they are unrecognizable, a religion founded on Science 
changes, not by dropping old fictions, but by adding new truths. 
It is capable, therefore, of endless develojjment as the discovery 
of new laws enables us to work it up into finer and finer issues. 
In its interpretation of the world it does not remain fixed and 
rooted, or lay claim to that finality and absolute character which, 
by the necessity of the case, must characterize all religions 
founded on revelation : it does not narrow all human interests, 
all the varied play of human life and passion, down to their 
effects on piety and devotion ; but, on the contrary, it is open 
to the I'eception of all laws whatever — ^physical, mental, spiritual. , 
In a word, it does not, like Supernaturalism, repress, but gives 
range and expansion to the human spirit. It makes no demands 
on our faith, by asking us to accept miracles in any form, and 
so, unlike Supernaturalism, has no tendency to split the mind 
in twain, to set I'eason against faith, and experience against 
authority. It recognizes the law of wills and causes, and so, 
while setting aside aU supernaturalisms whatever, sympathizes 
with them, understands them, and accounts for them. But 
enough of these contrasts, which might be carried on indefinitely, 
and Avhich I have introduced here to bring to a focus the 
irreconcileable differences betAveen Su^^ernaturalism and Science, 
in their Avays of looking at the AAmrld and human life ; feeling, 
Avith Carlyle, that until the “exodus from Houndsditch” is 
satisfactorily accomplished, there can be no single and undivided 
effort made to forward the great cause of Civilization and 
Progress. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

HOW IS CIVILIZATION POSSIBLE* 

*OEFOUE we can estimate tlic effects of Religions, foinis of 
Go\cmmcnt, and Matcnal and Social Conditions 
gcncmHy, on cnilizatlon and human welfare, it is ncccssai} 
that we should firat determine the gieat moral end which these 
CNi^t to realise, the grcit ideal towaards which each step in 
lcgi«ldion should be an approximation. By many this will bo 
legirded as of little more practical moment tlun tlio question 
of the climate of Jupitci^or the nature of the sun‘s atmo'phcic 
It is generally agreed tliat, besides the piimaty duty of keeping 
ordci and adniinisteilng justice. Government exists to promote 
what is called the geneiul good — matcij>il, moral, and intellec- 
tual. But what the general good specially is, or how it is 
best promoted, is a point on which there avc the widest diffci- 
enccs of ojiinion— <liffeienccs that disclose tlicmsehcs tlie 
moment that any great legislative measure is biought forward 
for di'Cii^siorv Koi while all admit tliat there is an ideal 
whicli government slioiild strive to rcali'O, and towaids winch 
legislation showld be directed, prejudice, pvbslon, .md sclf- 
intcicst so enter into men's practical conception of tins ideal, 
tint unanimity in rcg“ird to it seems nlmost unattainable, 
lienee the ncce-sity of finding some principle which, by its 
Inrmon} witli the con«titution of the world, shall Iia\e not only 
the force of Science, but the sanction of Religion; and which 
fhill thereby give focus and direction to the conflicting efforts 
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iiKulc for llic public i^ood. Isot tlint T iniaginc that were such 
a pj incij)le csfablislicd l)eyoiul c^'e^ flic reach of controversy, 
the world would be in any greaf haste to carry it into effect. 
Jndeod, ivcrc it as clear as gnivitation, and as demonstrable as 
the propositions of Euclid, men would still prefer to follow 
(heir own jiarlicular aims, interests, and .ambitions; for if self- 
iutcresf could not blind them io the truth of tlie principle, it 
would at least persuade them to disregard it. A good instance 
of this is .'^oen in the Christian religion. What religion was 
ever more lirmly belic;-ed ? What was ever upheld by more 
powerful incentives and deterrents? What could boast of a 
truer and nobler ideal than that contained in its central precept 
of loving your neighbour ns vourself? And yet .at what time 
during the nineteen centuries of its existence have men pre- 
ferred the welfare of their neighbour to their own, or when 
smitten on one check have turned the other also ? The truth 
is, there is no way in which you can make the moral sentiment 
supreme of itself idonc ; no way in which you can make the 
pyramid of human life, which rests on a broad basis of self- 
interest, stand on its ajiex of self-renunciation, of public and 
impersonal effort. I do not, of course, ignore the individual 
conscience. I do not doubt its v.ast influence on human life, 
nor deny its supremacy over individual minds, and during 
pregnant crises of personal or national life. I merely observe 
that it is natur.ally ^vcaJeer than the selfish instincts of our 
nature, and unless reinforced from without must bend before 
the solicitations of self-interest. The result is, that, if left to 
themselves, men would push their own interests to the detriment 
of the general weal ; and life would become a scramble, in 
which justice .and right would be at the mercy of brute force or 
individual caprice. The question then is — how has justice 
been done in the world, how has civilization been advanced, the 
hardships of life ameliorated, and the general good promoted? 

In a word, how, as Carlyle says, out of a universe of knaves to 
get an honesty from their united action ? The answer, in a 
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^ (jzd IS — htj the pre^^ure put on the moral nature oj each tn~ 
dividual hy the g neral conscience of the community But the waj 
m winch this is done is so indirect, and the consequences 
tint flon from it arc so fai-reichmg both on thought and 
action, tint I am tempted to devote a few words to its con- 
sideration 

Notujthstanding the preponderance of the lower instincts of 
our nature, and their tendency to overpower the higher senti- 
ments, each man has witlnn him an ideal of nght and justice, to 
which in hi3 heart of liearte he docs homage and which he longs 
to SCO realised in the world And although he habitually falls 
below this ideal in his own life and character, it nevertheless 
senes as the gunge and standard by which he measures his 
neighbour It differs of course, m different ages and nations, 
and in different stages of cnihzation and culture, but for 
persons liMUg at the same time, m the same community, it is 
practically the same Held thus in common bj many minds, 
It takes form and embodiment, not only in that code of public 
Ian nliich regulates the ciiil and commercial intercourse of a 
people, but also in that unniittcn code wJjich takes cognisance 
of those social misdemeanours nhich he beyond the reach of 
po^itnc Jaw In this way it becomes the public conscience — 
tlie organ of right and justice, before which all bow, and to 
winch all appeal Now it is by the pressure put on tlie moral 
nuure of tlie inditidual by this public conscience — tins public 
sentiment — that the triumph of justice is secured It is tins 
public conscience which rcstrams men when they arc tempted 
to pu«}i their own interests to the detriment of their fellows 
Kiting from the floucr and ideal of each mind, like a refreohmg 
nioma, it envelops tlie community in an atmosphere ofjusticoand 
right, which all inliale, and from which nil rcncu their strength 
and virtue In a certain sen e it mav be called the good geiuus 
of man for it is the power b\ which he is enabled to lift him- 
self ahoic himself All ha%c within them the Ideal of winch 
this Public Conscience is the embodmiciit , all dike f ill 

K 
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below it in tlie rougli conflicts and temptations of the world; 
but wlien it looks out on us in sympathy or anger from the 
eyes and hearts of our fellow-men, we bend in awe before the 
august manifestation, and subordinate our inclinations to its 
dictates. We may find illustrations of this truth in the com- 
monest incidents. In street fights, for example, I have noticed 
tliat the combatants, when thoroughly roused, have a tendency 
to press tlieir advantages to a point beyond the bounds of 
right, and that they arc only restrained by the consciousness of 
being surrounded by a ring of spectators who will see fair play 
done. In cases like this, the justice is not in the combatants, 
but in the spectators. In the combatants it is overpowered for 
the moment by passion and self-interest; in the ring of 
spectators, free and unbiassed, it sits enthroned. Next day, 
perhaps, the combatants themselves may stand around as 
spectators at a similar exhibition, and will help to see justice 
done in like manner. Now, this street fight, with its ring of 
spectators, exhibits in miniature the way in which Justice is 
done and civilization advanced in this world. In all men it is 
latent and potential ; but it is active and effective only in that 
ring of Public Sentiment, which surrounds the conflicts of 
persons and classes, and to which all tacitly appeal. Each of 
the persons who make up this sentiment is, perhaps, a frail and 
imperfect creature, and he that is without sin may well cast the 
first stone ; and yet each contains within himself the Ideal, 
which, when embodied in mor.al and social law, is not only the 
greatest incentive to virtue, but the greatest deterrent from 
vice. It has been observed that men who habitually break the 
Ten Commandments, both in word and action, and who ai’e 
fully aware of their OAvn shortcomings, Avill nevertheless hurl 
these same commandments at the heads of their erring- 
neighbours. Their neighbours return the compliment, with 
interest perhaps, and the result is that all are kept uj) to a 
higher standard of conduct and life. The critic Avho is incapable 
of realizing his own ideal, either in prose or verse, nevertheless, 
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by his vigilinicc helps to keep the lines and sentiments of the 
great poet from falling into tliat slovenly condition to avhich 
othemj^o they nould bo prone Even the tea tabic gossip of 
old noinen of both seres has its beneficent aspects, and in the 
cconora) of Nature is not to be despised Tlic trutli is, no 
m ittcr how liigh i man s aims may be, unless he is n atched by 
tbo general sentiment of right in the community, he is almost 
sure to run into 6olfi8linc«s and injustice Indeed, the more he 
IS wrapped up in his object, and the greater the ardoui ivitli 
uliich be pinsues it, the greater tendency has he to disregard 
the mc.ins by nhich it is attained, and to select them foi then 
fitnc‘*3 and crpcdicncy rather than their strict justice When 
I sec u noblo cause advocated with power and entUu«iasm b) 
men who cmploj means unworthy of tlieir gi-eat argument, 3 
saj to mjsclf, thc«c men arc not ncce«earily insincere, but 
nthcr in the licat of the contest, and in their ardour to reacli 
their cnd,tlic\ have been betrayed into meanness and injustice 
and BO, b> the side of their pure and lofty ideal, appear pool 
and deformed llccognizing this, and perceiving the impossi 
hihtj of carrjing anj gicat work unsullied through the storms 
of obloqnj and oppo^’ition with which it is almost sure to be 
»««ni!cd, men hi o Carijlc have been tempted once for all to 
acquit their heroes of manj delinquencies, because the ends at 
which thoj aimed were great and noble Hence the one sided 
estimates of rrcdcnck the Great, Mirabeau, and Frcdcnck 
IVilhcIm Eeligion herself, even, the mo^t sacred of all cau«e8, 
IS brought into disfaaoui bj the nrtlour of her votaries, her 
cause siincung daily from those sectarian wranglings which are 
ns un^ccmlj and contemptible as the combats of flics in tlieair, 
and which, tlie more ficrcclj tlicv arc contested the more 
unchii«tnn is tlie spirit in which tUcj arc waged If men arc 
thus betnjed into 8elfi«hnc«s and lujuetice when in pui-suit of 
cmli tint are pibhc and impersonal, much more so will tliej bo 
when in pursuit of their own pneatenad selfish interc ts mcrelj 
Indeed, weiv tlierc no moral atmo«pIere, no public sentiment 
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in ihe Iclcnl wus ciiibodiod ;is an active and ever-present 

force, victory Avould follow the line of greatest power, and 
society would be given over to tlie arbitrament of brute force. 
But the )-ing of men and women, wliose interests in each 
j)articular case are not directly affected, stand around as 
reprcsenlatives of the Ideal, of the True, and by the weight 
they throw into the scale in the unequal contest between j\'Iight 
and Right, .Tusticc is made to prevail. 

From the above considerations it will naturall}" follow, that if 
any one class or order in the State is sufficient of itself to over- 
poiver all the rest combined, there can be no effective Public 
Conscience .; and legislation accordingly will follow the interests 
of the dominant power. The history of the world has 
familiarized us with the spectacle of autocrats subordinating 
the welfare of nations to their impei'ious wills. At Rome, 
where the personal whims of the emperors were erected into 
imperial decrees, justice had to come, if it came at all, as a gift, 
a condescensioji ; incvcy and charity, as sputters or bubbles merely 
in the full-blooded tide of imperial passion. In England, from 
the Revolution of ’88 to the time of the first Reform Bill, the 
aristocracy were the supreme and predominant power in the 
State, and legislation accordingly followed the interests of that 
powerful body. But since that time the preponderance of 
power has been in the hands of the middle classes, and legisla- 
tion in consequence (as we ma}’’ see in the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, in the Education Act, and in the Irish Land Act) has 
been busied with attempts to restore the balance of justice. 
While then the effective organ of justice, viz., public sentiment, 
is absent in autocracies and oligarchies, it is present and active 
in Parliamentary governments, where majorities rule, and all 
the various interests of the nation are fairly represented. For 
although members ai’e returned to represent interests — ^primarily 
those of their party, and secondly those of one or other industiy 
or locality — and legislation in consequence has a tendency, as 
we so constantly see, to follow the line of power rather than of 
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ju«ticc, nc\citlicle«5, tlicre is ilways 'x ring of outljing 
inembcrg, dicmtercstcd, conicientioiis, nnd backed by public 
feeling ulio stand around as i palladium to guard the right, a 
birrier o^cr A\lncli injustice cannot ndc, a court not to be 
bribed oi bent The House of Lords, even, is a good illus- 
tration of tlie same principle For %\h’'n not engaged on 
questions of pn\ilego, status or land, it is a mcA honourable 
and di«inteicstcd public body, but the moment these, Us 
dcaicst interests, are touched or thicatened, members lo«e their 
houl-, and become as impotent foi ends of justice ns so many 
Old-llailej bairister® 

And lieic the object of the chapter comes more distmctU 
into Mcu Toi if Justice is done, and Civilization rcndcretl 
po^'iblo, bj the pre«suic put on the moral natuie of each 
indiMdualbj thc^cn^ruf coD«cicncc of the community (thiough 
the concentntion of individual ideals in a common sentiment of 
light), it 18 evident hou supicmely important it is that the 
general communitj should be instructed, in ordci that its moral 
judgments may bo true and sound Wlicn rual intciests, foi 
CNJimple, ai-c clamouring foi ‘ fiec trade ’ and ‘ fair trade 
re«pecti\elj, and Mctorj is at the mercy of the mo'st poucrful 
influence, hou impoitant it is that the puhlic should bo 
instructed in the great principles of Political Economy, m order 
tint It maj interpo«e, and by the ivcight it tluous into the 
scale, turn legislation in the nght path The'^o and manj other 
like instances that might be adduced, teach us the importance 
of mdoctrm iting the public mind uith true principle^, and of 
giving to pi ictical politics auidei Iioiizon of scientific thought 
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THE END OF CIVILIZATION. 

^l^HE first great question that must be scientificallj deter- 
mined — the question into which all others finally merge — 
is, what is the goal of Civilization, and in consequence the end 
at which all Government should aim ? It is evident that until 
this is settled, we cannot tell whether any particular religion, 
institution, or principle of government, is good or bad, because 
we cannot tell whether it really forwards or retards the true 
end. Did political parties not differ so widely as to the end 
to be attained by legislation, they would not differ so widely in 
the means they employ. But once determine the true end, by 
a just insight into the laws of the world and the human mind, 
we can then proceed to estimate the effects of different creeds, 
institutions, and forms of government on that end. We can 
determine also the effects of those smaller chansres in leofisla- 
tion which are constantly arising, and which are insensibly 
affecting the constitution of States. We get, in short, a deeiier 
than scientific, viz., a religious basis, for our political aspira- 
tions ; we animate society with a living principle, and have 
already taken the first step towards attaining unanimity in the 
means employed to realise it. As the pole-star to the con- 
fused mariner, so a great political aim, running in a line with 
the real tendencies of Nature, gives to the embarrassed thinker 
a steady light by which to steer. 

Now, all political schemes whatever, whether they be prac- 
tical or speculative, have consciously or unconsciously as their 
object, one or other of the following ends — either the order, 
symmetry, and durability of society as a whole, or the elevation 
and expansion of the individual mind. Those who support the 
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one, ^>o«ld eubordin'ite tlie enlargement and elevation of the 
individual to the order and synnnetry of society as a whole ; 
those nlio support the other, nould postpone the symmetry 
and order of society to the elevation and e'^pansion of the 
individual. The one would make each man a mere cog or 
nhcel in tlic vast organized mechanism of society, the othei 
nould make him conversant with the highest his nature is 
capable of, and would make room for him to expand to the 
utmost limit of his being. Accordingly, the watchword of the 
one is Older, of the other. Progress ; of the one, Despotism 
(more or less disguised perhaps), of the otlier. Liberty. The 
one would tighten the bonds that keep man dependent on and 
subservient to man , the othci would relax them. The one 
preaches a religion of social duty; the other of individual 
c^pan«ion and enlargement. Among recent political thinkers, 
Comte and Carlyle have taken their stand on the one , Emerson, 
Mill, and Spencer on the other In the present chapter, I 
shall endeavour to ehou that the ends of the latter arc more in 
liannony with the constitution of the world and the nature of 
man than tlio former — that, in sJiort, i/ie deiationand expatmoft 
of the tndtiuhial 18 the ^aal of Ctttlizaixon, the true aim of Goiem'- 
ment, as indeed it is the end to which Nature works This 
position 1 shall support, directly, considerations drawn from 
observations of life and Nature, and, indirectly, by tracing the 
jirinciplcs of the opposite school to their roots in the human 
mind, and pointing out the great laws of life which they have 
neglected — laws which neglected must doom all schemes 
founded in disregard of them to the limbo of utopia. 

On taking a wade survey of the world, nothing is more 
striking than the eflbrts made by all creatures to fulfil the law 
of their evistenco — to secure the free and unimpeded play of 
ever^ power and native impulse, and to make forthera^ches 
i-oom to expand to the full compass of their being. All alike, 
animals and men, arc seen struggling for this muchnlcsircd 
end — the contents in which they are engaged being but a way 
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merit It Ins not ns yet, it is true, been realised bj tbewoild, 
but 18 tbc glonom fruit which the civilizations of the nges 
ha%c been slowlj ripening Lcgislntion, accoidingly, should 
open up a waj for its renli‘»ation, as the protecting ehenth 
opens out before the expanding flower Unless, indeed, pro- 
vision IS somewhere made for expansion, no system of go\ em- 
ment enn endure, but must either explode in resolutions:, oi 
sink into rum and decay To what, for example, is the stag- 
uxnt condition of India, with ita swarming millions, due, but 
to that system of Caste winch, leaving no room for indnulual 
cliarictcr and genius to climb, reduces man to the condition 
of a thing, and of Ins immortal spirit makes a ba'm and a 
material tool merely 1 To be free to develop every side of our 
nature according to the infinite variety and subtlety of genius 
and aspiration, that is expansion, that is liberty 

U hat the expansion and clev alion of the indn idunl js the end 
of biutuw, and therefore of Civilization and Government, is 
seen also in the tdeaU and admirations of men Whom do men 
admire and aspire to know, whom do tlicy desire to cultivate 
as acquaint uiccs, or embrace as friends and companions^ 
Uhocc worth) souls whose spirits Imre been broken b) hard 
ship or oppression, and who seem to live only to obe) and 
‘ to do their duty in the sphere of life to which it has pleased 
God to call themf 2fot these, but tho«c who are kings of 
tlicmscive* and their own tliought, and who are accustomed to 
follow in action the movements of their own free and uncon- 
strained wills. What virtues can irradiate the man who bends 
the knee, or betray s in his manners and bearing the clov en boot 
of servility ? ho would make the tone and hibit of mind 
of a flunkey the model for imitation, or his manners the gla^s 
in which to dress one«clft Who would make an ideal of a 
slave, however virtuous he might bet Even the poor and 
honest church goer, with Ins bfc of duty and devotion — where 
arc the admirers who strew flowers in Ins path, or present him 
with beaunfid memorials of their e*teemt But let a min 
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Even women, whose admiration is on the whole, perhaps, t!je 
best index of the qualities Nature wishes to prevail, love the 
dignified, large, and magnanimous nature, better than the 
strictly rigid and conscientious one. Now, the reason for all 
this is, that what in common parlance is called duty, is not the 
end of the world. It ia merely a means, not an end at all. It 
is the ligament which keeps society together at each and every 
|>oint in its progress, but it has no creative force, no initiative 
power, and consequently cannot assist society in its development 
to a liighcr state. The Ten Commandments, which are the 
liighcst embodiment of duty, only roaintain the status quo^ the 
existing order, and if left to themselves would perpetuate it 
indefinitely. Feudalism would be here to-day, and the serf 
would bo still bound to the soil, so far ns what is called duty is 
concerned. The castes of the East, with tlieir degrading views 
of human life and human dignity, would lie and stagnate to all 
eternity, undisturbed by duty. Despotism, the divine right of 
kings, and all the out-worn nibbish of other days, were still with 
U8, for all Hint mere duty would have to say against them. 
Would the slave have been free to-day had he merely asked what 
Jiis duty in life was ? lie would have been told that his duty 
uas to obey his master, and to remain satisfied in the sphere 
of life to which it had pleased God to call him. But it was 
because men saw that the end of life was the expansion and 
elevation of the individual, and not the mere perpetuation of 
the status quo — tlic mere regularity of the State-macliine — that 
tlicy ruptured the bonds of the slave and set him free. In 
those moments of expansion, when the human spirit, stirring 
like an Enccladus under the mountain of routine, upturns the 
old landmarks of cu‘»toni, the torjud incumbents of prescrip- 
tion and privilege, startled from their night-sleep on their 
ancient houghs, shriek in disnia}'. Confiscation I Sacrilege I 
But has it not always been held right and necessary that we 
sliould sacrifice a lower duty to a higher one, the lower one of 
ortler, to the higher one of expansion and liberty ? Indeed 
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scnc the order and symmetry of the whole It is tlie first end 
of Natuic tint provi'*ion should be made for tlie fullest unfolding 
of e\cr^ powei and natue instinct — why should man alone be 
ilcnied this universal prerogative, and go to the gra^e with his 
best poweis locked up m painful obstruction, forbidden to sec 
them unfolded, Ins onl) chance of communing witli the 
Unncisal being through the faded rehes of some outworn 
cieed? 
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gcncrabtjcs tint obscure his reil phn, and examine its tiuc 
beanng, we slnll find that each of its parts is so constnicted a** 
to promote the order and stability of society as a a\hole, at the 
expense of individual expansion and enlargement In saying 
that Comte has gone far towards sacrificing progress to order, 
I do not mean to infer that he was indifferent to progress On 
the contrary, he has declared, that order and progre'^s are both 
equally neccs®uj to the wclfaic of society But order and 
progress, although cqinllv necessary, are, like the poles of a 
Inttcrj, mutually opposed , and, in consequence, it is as difli 
cult to hit both with equal directness by one scheme as by one 
blow to hit tuo objects that he in opposite directions For, 
ju‘<t as the harmonious movements of the stars ore secured, not 
by one compound foice, but bj the two opposite centnfugal 
and ccntnpetnl forcc«, so the orderly progress of States is best 
secured b) the existence of two political parties each of which 
18 pledged to one side alone If no one scheme, then, can liit 
with equal directness both order and progic's the only 
altcmatne for a speculative thmkci is to decide which of tho«e 
ends ho thinks ino«t important , to aim at that, and trust th it 
the other will be lut in the rebound Comte preferred order, 
and his choice drew after it the same artillery of means as if it 
had been Ins exclusive aim For it maj be laid down as a law 
tliat although in practical life jou can temper jour principles 
to tlio exigencies of tlic occasion, jt is impossible to do so in 
anj general scheme of life con«tnicted without reference to 
time, place, or circumstance A good instance of tins is seen 
in the teaching of Cirljlc and I]mer''on Tlic^e eminent 
Thinkers both saw tint men on the one hand were radicalJj 
(tide in thur essential nature*, and on the other that thej were 
unhle in their ringc of thought and sentiment But to laj out 
a scheme of life and conduct that would cqualK embrace the e 
opposite truth** was not possible Tlioy were obliged accord- 
mglj to clioo e winch they would prefer to sati^fj — the 
idcntuv or the diaci^itj Emerson cho'c the idcntitj or 
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likcnc.ss of nuin as tlie basis of his leaching, Carlyle the 
iliversiiy. I he conscQiience was that Emerson’s teaching ran 
into tlic extreme of liberty, Carlyle’s into the extreme of 
despotism. So, too, with Comte. Ilaving made Plumanity 
as a whole the centre hotli of his religious and his social system, 
he was hound to subordinate the expansion of the individual 
to the symmetry and stability of society as a whole, until, at 
last, by the very nature of things, he was driven into drawing 
the cords of order so tight as to strangle individual expansion 
and development. 

With these ju’climinary observations I now propose to 
examine Comte’s political and social scheme, with the view of 
])ointing out the great laws of human life which he has 
neglected. But, before we can grasp his scheme in its logical 
completeness, we must discover the reasons for his making 
Mumanity the central point of his system. Previous to his 
time there was no gener.al science of Sociology ; that is to say, 
no general laws had been discovered to which the progress and 
development of h'lankind as a whole could be referred. 
I-Iumanity at large was regarded much in the same way as a 
flight of crows or a forest of trees is regarded, viz., as a mere 
ao-orrefrate of isolated individuals. And as each of these 
individuals was liable to be moved by influences — supernatural 
and other — which defied all law and calculation, no one was 
likely to dream that a Science of Society was possible. But 
from the time when it began to appear that these supernatural 
conceptions themselves were the products of human thought ; 
that they were not capricious .and casual, but followed a regular 
course and order of development, men began to entertain the 
hope that great general laws might be discovered to which the 
total movements of Humanity could be shown to conform. 
Comte j)rofessed to have discoA'cred these laws, and to have 
marked out the stages through Avhicli mankind has passed in 
its course and development, and so, for the first time, was 
en.abled to figure Humanity, not as a mere aggregate of- 
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j'ohtcd indiudinl®, but ns a nn orgamsm, i life Hence, 
it IS tint lie represents Iluimnity ns n Gient Being, mid 
pictures it ns some immense mnmmnl ivhicli in its groivthnnd 
dc\clopmcnt Ins come down from the Past nnd is stretching 
onwnrd into the Putuic , the indmdunl being but •' cell or 
molecule in its huge frame And just ns it is onlj the nniinnl 
organism ns n uliolo tint enn be regmded ns n leal entity, the 
cells of ulnch it is compo'^ed Inving no dntmet independent 
life, so Comte con'^tnntlj repents tint ‘Ilumnnit) is the only 
rcnl c\i«tcncc, the indi\idinl being n mere metiphjsicnl 
nbsti-nction * 

Such 13 the trim of thought by uhich Comte arrives nt Ins 
conception of Ilumnnity ns a Great Being, nnd by which he 
nnl cs It, nnd not the indnidiinl, the ccntio of his sjstcni 
2s on, from this conception nnd from the nnnlogics tint ctist 
between Humnnit) nrd other nitnl orgnnieme, his whole scheme 
of soon! icorgnnizntion nnv be Iogicnll> deduced A few brond 
in‘‘tnnccs will suHico to innl c tins nppment In the nnimnl 
bodj, for c\ninplc, the orgnn«, ti««iic«, nnd cells of which it is 
coni() 0 «cd do not exist on their own nccount, but to do the 
fpccinl woil n««igncd them, thej me not independent nnd 
iinrchtcd, but hue vital connexions with ever) other part, 
nnd are I cpt in «trict siuordination to the welfare of the bodj 
a'? a whole So, in Comtes scheme, tlic spccinl che^cs and 
induidiinls of which focictj is composed Imccnch to do the 
ffpeenl work ft£«^ig«ed them, an<I icep fhcm«’c?vc3 etnetiy 
subonhnntcd to the welfare of «ociet} as n whole Priests nnd 
ban) cr«, luaniifactiircrs and inciclnnt'', women and worhing- 
mcn, have each their rc«pccfuc function'* ininutcl} defined b} 
iiini — functions not to be altered except at the belic'ts of high 
nccc««itv Por, jiut a« anj attempt on tlic part of mi organ or 
ti* lie to fct up for it'clf and to do a"* it plci'cd, would end in 
the dunijuion of the bodj, so anv nltcmpt on the part of an 
iiuluidual to follow the bia« of Ins own genius or cliaractcr 
would, Comte think" end in the di«ruptionof "ocicti Accord- 
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Jic preaches the duty of each individual to occupy the 
position assigned him, not the light of every man to choose his 
own path according to the secret im2)ulses of his nature. 
Libcrt^^ and the Rights of Man, he thinks, lead to anarchy, and 
are therefore to be repressed. His new watchword is, ‘ Duties, 
not Rights. But as the power of deciding what particular 
function a man is to fulfil must be vested in the hands of one 
or more persons, the scheme, as we should exiDcct, ends in 
despotism. For it is the essence of despotism that the lives 
and fortunes of men should be placed, not in the hands of Fate 
and Haturc, with their just and equal laws, but in the hands of 
some poor creature like ourselves, who, ignorant of himself 
perhaps, impudently professes to gauge the hidden depths and 
capacities of other souls, and with easy assurance proceeds to 
distribute them into the niches they are best fitted to occupy. 

But this analogy between Humanity and the animal organism 
is carried by Comte still further into his scheme of social re- 
organization. He figures the animal body as made up of two 
•distinct and independent sets of organs — the nutritive and the 
■cerebral — which have distinct and independent functions. The 
nutritive organs consist of lungs, heart, liver, and other tissues, 
and carry on the nutrition and support of the body. The 
cerebral organs consist of the brain and nervous system, and 
their function is so to co-ordinate and regulate the action of 
the nutritive organs that they shall all work harmoniously for 
the good of the Avhole. Now, corresponding to these organs of 
nutrition and cerebration in the animal body, are the temporal 
and spiritual powers in the body politic. The Temporal Power 
consists of governors, directors and administrators; and its 
function is to superintend the organization of industry and 
carry on the Avork of practical administration. The Spiritual 
Power consists of the philosophical Priesthood, and its function 
is to moderate, by its moral pressure, the exercise of the 
Temporal PoAver for the benefit of the community at large. 
And I'ust as Comte finds the organs of nutrition and inervation 
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rli«tJiict and independent, so he uoidd nnke the Temporal and 
Spintml poners di tmet and independent The Spiritual 
l^oucr IS to be concGnti*atcd m tlic hands of the High Priest of 
Iliinnnit}, bached b} A^onicn and noihing men (the former of 
uliom represent the sympathetic side of Humanity, and the 
latter Its actn c side) and xmH act by the purely moral methods 
of poisuasion and sympathy The Temporal Poncr mil be 
conccntntcd in the liaiids of Tlircc Bankers (as dealing with 
the widest relations of indiistiy), suppoitcd by a staff of Mci- 
cbuits and Mannfacturcis, who aMll bo airanged according to 
tlic greater or lc«3 gcnenliiy of the functions they pciforrn, and 
who will net on their own mitiatuc, subject only to the adMcc 
of the Spiritual Power, the wealth they administer being held, 
not as pm ate propoity, but as a public trust Such is a bioad 
outline of Comte s «cbcmc of «oci il reorganization, founded on 
the analogy ho finds to c\i«t between Humanity and othci 
organi«m«— an andogi that might be earned into minute and 
mimiter detail* It has analogies, too, with tint Catliolic 
1 eudalism foi winch Comte bad «o great an e«tcom, IIumanlt^ 
lal mg the place of God , the High Priest of Humanity, of the 
Pope and i number of ••mall icpiiblics pic»idcd o\cr by Tlucc 
Ilmkcie, the p!\cc of tlic I mgdoms and puncipahtics of tlic 
■Middle Ago* 

Xow m tills sclieme of social rcoigamzatioa Comte has 
neglected two grcit laws of human life, laws wlucU must 
CQU«igu atu «chcinc constructed m di rcgaial of theu to tlic 
drcimland of utopii Tlie c laws arc — 

1st That men arc alike in their c«*cntnl natures 
2nd lint thet arc led b\ the Imagination 

However dificrcnt men may he in their special gifts and 
caj icilic®, tlicre can be no doubt that they ate alike m their 
c«cntial nature* Compared with that deep Iikcnc'S that is 
CO nmon to them all, ant mere superficial diflercncc in I ind or 
degree of ficulty i* a* insignificant a* is the ditltrenco among 
tlio billows when coinpircd with the deep umtv of the great 
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uiiderljing sea. No one denies that men are alike in their 
pliysical conformations— in tlieir lungs, heart, stomach, bones, 
muscles and tissues. Wlij should not their minds be alike also 
— their impulses, feelings, tendencies, and passions ? Is there 
anj faculty wanting in the average man ? Is there any trade, 
art, or profession which he cannot learn ? Will education and 
training not make of Jiim a better or worse tailor, shoemaker, 
lawyer, doctor, statesman, or scholar? Is there, indeed, any 
human sentiment tliat he cannot comprehend? Shakespeare, 
the most profound and subtle of all writers, is universally 
intelligible ; so also would he the metaphysicians and phiioso- 
pliers, were it not for their use of a technical and forbidding 
nomenclature. If, then, the diiFerenees among men are poor 
and insignificant compared with their common likeness, to 
regard Humanity as an organism in the strict sense of that 
term, and on tliat basis to construct a scheme of social reorgan- 
ization, is equally absurd and chimerical Of course, as a 
creature, man has feelings of pride, vanity, love, pity, mercy, 
which connect him with his fellow-man. By reason of tin's 
relationship he must act and react on others, must modify and 
be modified by them. But to suppose that Humanity is an 
organism merely because the individuals of which it is composed 
act and react on one another, and so, in a certain sense, form a 
kind of corporate existence, is about as reasonable as to suppose 
that the Solar System is an organism because sun, moon, and 
planets act and react on each other ; or that the animal king- 
dom at large is an organism because, during the long ages of tlie 
past, each animal has, in the struggle for existence, modified 
and been modified by all the rest. If then, we seek for the 
differences between Humanity as a corporate existence and 
die higher animal organisms which it is supposed to resemble, 
we shall find that they are so radical and profound as to 
destroy any political scheme founded on the assumed like- 
ness. In the first place, the higher vital organisms have a 
fixed and definite structure, the cells and organs of which they 
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aic composed Im mg -i dcfmitc rclationdup to etch otlici nnd 
to tlic ^^Ilolc But ilunnnit} hisnofi’ced stuictmo, no definite 
relationship either of indujduila or classes, but climges its 
structure and elm iclci from age to age At one time \^e ha\e 
Icudahsin, ^Mth its popes Kings, nobilit), and serfs, at 
anotlici TJicocrac), ^Mtli the supicmac^ of priests and hierarch} 
of tastes, and again, Republicanism nmUi its libeitj, c(|ualit} , 
and iirfit« of man In the second place, in Mtal organisms tlie 
condition of thcoigani m as a n hole is of pi imar} imjioitancc, 
tlie condition of the pairs being of jmpoitanci onU in so fai as 
the} afTect the nholc, -nhcrcas in Ilunnnit} the condition of 
the induidinl is the impoi taut point, tlie condition of societj 
m a nholo being but a sequence ind aftcr-c/Tcct of tlic state of 
tlic indiMdual, aii} resolution in mdiiidual thought and 
sentiment altering cntiicl} the character of socict} as a whole 
And Ia‘tl} (and !»erc \vc see tlie neglect of the fact of tlio 
identical natuic), we Imc a still moio fatal and radicil 
dificrcnco between Hunnniti and the Iiighei oigamsms la 
the higher Mtal oigannms the cells nnd oignns are so con- 
sti acted as to do one special I ind of woih, and one onl} , the 
highci tlic organnm the more spccnli'cd and limited being the 
work of Its separate parts. Tlie cells of tlic In cr and brain Iiaie 
each then separate functions which cannot be interchanged , so 
al*o hue the lung , stomach, and heart But tlie indniduals 
of which Humanit} is composed arc, on the contini} , so con- 
structed as not onl} to do one Kind of woiL and adapt thcin- 
sches to one set of circunutanccs but to do an} Kind of work 
nnd ndipt thenuehes to anjsct of circumstances Each man 
ha«, cqinll} with c^ci} other man, an inlet into the common 
sea of knowledge nnd truth, although the conditions of life 
u inlh I'C'trict Ins cneigies to some one or more special 
department of labour For jun as the c\c is made to sweep 
the hoi izon, although it is directed from moment to moment on 
the dificrent objects around us so the mind of man is made to 
span the arch of Jicaacn and true! through all the con'stJh 
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tions of genius and virtue, althougii it must bend its energies 
on tlie practical problems that j'jresent themselves for solution 
from hour to hour. While each man, then, has a bias or 
sj?ecwl power which is his strong point, and makes one 
particular kind of work easier to him than another — ^^vhcthcr it 
be mechanics, art, poetiy, philosophy, or practical administra- 
tion — he has also within him a general or universal power, 
which can grasp indifferently each or any of these different 
branches of knowledge. Any sj’stem, 'therefore, that ignores 
this deep likeness of nature common to all men, and on the 
superficial likeness existing between Humanity and other vital 
organisms would erect a scheme of Practical Politics, is doomed 
to failure. Any S 3 ’stem that, without consulting a man’s 
special bias and genius, would condemn him on the judgment 
or caprice of others or another to become a mere cog or wheel 
in the vast machine of society, to be eternally grinding out his 
own particular product, without right of entry into the open field 
of universal truth, has already passed into the cloudland of 
ut025ia. The liindoos were taught to believe that certain 
classes sprang from the head, others from the trunk, and others, 
again, from the feet of Brahin. By accepting this degrading 
6U2)erstition and, in consequence, denying the native identity of 
all men, they split themselves up into a hierarchy of castes, the 
result of which may be seen in the stagnation in which India 
lies at the present hour, her sweltering millions being as 
uninteresting to the aspiring mind as a swarm of moving 
insects — the more, the worse. Would Comte liave us repeat 
this Hindoo superstition, and again erect a social system on the 
basis of Caste ? He does not, I am aware, in theory go to this 
extreme length, but his system, if put in o 23 eration, would end 
in a caste-despotism. For example, he makes provision in his 
scheme for a priestly class, for an administrative class, and for 
a Avorking class. These classes are to take rank according to 
the greater or less generality of the functions they 2 ierform ; 
and in the higher ranks are to recruit themselves by choosing 
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tlieir own successor' They me also expected to rcnnin 
satisfied ^\Tth tlicir rcspcctnc positions, and to do the A\ork 
n««igncd them ^^ltho^lt aspiration and without choice lio 
can doubt tint this scheme would become an intolerable 
despotism before it had well time to set? Comte paitiall^ 
pcrccncd tlii®, and proposed to guard against it b} giMng all 
men nhl o the same education, and tlicrcb} satisfy mg tlie 
feeling of common equahtj But lie apparent!) did not 
pcrccwc that if he langcd men in a Gxed hiciniclij of cla««c«, 
the Iiiglicr uould dc'pi^c the loner to chc end of time, spite of 
all education, and so nould be broughC back all tho«c c\ils 
nhich Ins sjstcm souglit to aioid “ And furtlicrmorc, in “spito 
of the fact tint he nould liaae all men equal!) educated he 
still thought It ncccs^ar) to put them m leading string#, and 
tliat, too, in an ago nhen the onl) plea for despotism that still 
sunnes and retains nn/shon of plau«ibiht) is the fact tint 
men are voi educated, and, in consequence are not able to 
manage their own afriir« The truth is Comte bclicied in 
Caste , that is to sa) he laid more strep's on the small super- 
ficial dificrcnccs of men than on their great fundamental 
hi cnc«s, and so, instead of allowing each man to know bc«t 
A\hat was the proper direction for his genius and cliaractei 
would place our wliolc spinUnl and temporal concciais in the 
hands of a Iligli Priest of Iluinanit) and Tlirec Banker**, wlio 
(being pIircnologi«t8) would, b) some such ‘cheap signboard 
as tlic shape of the head or colour of the beard, sum up the 
in\ enter) of our clianctcrs and fortune** ’ I ct us hope, on the 
contrar), tint the lime is not far distant wlitn an) attempt to 
prc\cnt a man from In' ing a chance for the full development 
of his genius and character, as a bird is allowed to build its 
nest according to it« own nature will be regarded as a con- 
spirac' ngaiii't the dignilv of the human mind and treason 
a^nm**! tlic laws of God 

Having pointed out some of the utopias into which Comte 
fall« bv h:** neglect of the great lavA that men arc aide m 
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tlicir cssGntiul natures, I come now to the second great 
neglect in his scheme of positive polity — t/ce neglect of the laic 
that men are led hy the Imagination. 

In making Humanity as a whole the end of his social system, 
Comte treats individual men as if they were so many pieces in 
a Chinese puzzle, and expects, nay believes, that irhen ho has 
discovered the way in which they are to be arranged so as to 
form a stable and harmonious structure, they will become like 
pupj^ets in his hands, and remain in the positions in which he 
has jDlaced them. It is not surjwising that he should believe 
that individuals arc so easily manipulable when we remember 
that he regards them as mere metaphysical abstractions. We 
have seen the wa}'- in which he constructs his social scheme, 
with its checks, balances, and compensatory movements ; how 
he separates the spiritual from the temporal power ; the former 
acting by purely moral means (supported by the sympathy of 
women and working-men), the latter by its material power and' 
command over the products of industry. Having disposed the 
different classes of society in this way, Comte believes that the 
individuals of which they are composed will accept the 
positions assigned them, and will continue to occupy them 
from a sense of duty alone, without inclination, aspiration, or 
choice./ The irractical difficulties that lie in the way of his 
scheme, he makes as little of, as Captain Bobadil did of the 
numbers and force of the enemy to which he was opposed. He 
has no fear that men will refuse to keep the positions assigned 
them, as they will be judged entirely by their intellectual and 
moral qualities, and not by their ‘ social position,’ And as he 
asserts that there will be no desire for fame, power, or applause, 
but only to do one’s duty, there need be no fear of any conflict 
of jurisdiction, of any encroachment of one class on another. 
The Priesthood of Philosophers will not dream of interfering in 
practical politics, as it would be beneath their dignity, and besides 
would weaken their speculative faculty by its attention to petty 
details. Any such unworthy ambition for I'ulgar power ^vould 
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be ic^irdcd, botli by thcmsol\cs and others, as a sign of moral 
\\cikiicss and mental deficiency. Practical politicians, on tlic 
otlicr li.and, be believes, ^\iII lesitilct thcm‘*clvcs entirely to their 
<]ut\ of keeping order, nnd would deem it an impertinence to 
claim any authority o\cr thought. And, in like manner, 
women will lenounce theh utopia of what is called ‘ woman's 
lights,’ and wdl concern thcmschcs cntirclj wiihtlicir house- 
hold diitic*', the education of their children, and the gliingof 
their moral suppoi t to the spiritual pow cr. The Working-man, 
too, will he equally icaeonablo and self-denying, and wall bo ns 
ci«ily managed ns cither the women, the politicians, or the 
He will be content to remain whcic he is. lie will 
not seek power, indeed he would not ha\o it wcie it thrust on 
lilm It js onl) exceptional persons, Comte thinks, who care 
for power on its owu account. Keither will he caic for fame — 
a haublc bcncatli the conccin of sensible men. And when it 
ln« to be bought b) meditation, as among the philosophers and 
priest®, or is burdened by care, as among tljc practical states- 
men, Comte distinctly declares that the working-man will ha\c 
mitliing to do witli it. Is it not enough for the working-man, 
he ask®, that all other chssc® should be woikingfor liis benefit 1 
Why then should ho give liim«cli either thouglit or trouble for 
so unreal a plianta«m? And as to wealth, the working-man 
will ask himself what connexion it has with true happiness; and 
finding it has none whatever, but that, on the contrarj, true 
happiness depends f.ir more on the frce play of all our powers 
(in wliich respect, indeed, the working-man is in a much better 
pO'ition tlian those nboic him in the social scale), he will feel 
it no sicrificc to renounce it cntirel} ‘The working man,’ 
sa)5 Comte, ‘ wdl cea^e to aspire to wealth and power, Icaiing 
these to those whose political acliiily requires that strong 
ftiimihis. Hich man's ambition will bo to do h^^ work well.* 
i?uch i® the beautiful ntopii which Comte cxjiected to tcc 
realised in a generation from the time in which it w.is promul- 
g'lieil. Tint gcncnition ha« alrcadi come and gone, and, as we 
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are apparently as far from its realisation as evor, there must 
have been some great law of human life neglected in his calcu- 
lations. That law, as I have already said, is that men are led 
h/the Imagination. I am aware, of course, that Comte made 
the acceptance of his political scheme conditional on the 
acceptance of his religious and scientific views, and that it was 
only because he imagined that these views would be accepted 
as soon as they were promulgated that he anticipated so speedy 
a realisation of his political scheme. He is constantly declaring 
that before his practical scheme can be realised, thei'e must be 
what he calls a spiritual re-organisation, that is to say, a 
re-organisation of opinion and belief, and not of caucuses, 
electors, or ballot-boxes. Now, I have already endeavoured to 
point out the scientific fallacies in his speculative opinions, 
when regarded from tlieir political side. In future chapters I 
shall endeavour to point out the spiritual fallacies in these 
opinions, when regarded from their religious side. For the 
present, however, we may fairly assume that they will not 
meet with that immediate acceptance which he imagined. But, 
even admitting that his speculative theories should jn'ovc to be 
abstractly true, to believe that men will hasten to realise the 
political scheme founded on them, merely because he has 
demonstrated that such a scheme would be for the greatest 
absolute good of all concerned, is as utopian as to believe that a 
reign of universal peace will follow on a demonstration of the 
benefits of peace by the Peace Society, or, varying the analogy, 
that a woman Avill fall in love with a man merely because he can 
be proved to be the possessor of all the virtues. The truth is, 
men are not led by what is absolutely best for themselves, either 
in this world or the next, but by recondite and subtle com- 
binations of thought, feeling, and fancy which liave fascinated 
th.e\Y imaginations anil, nve pj'oportioned to their stages of culture. 
Proportioned to their stages of cultui’C — for, while a cruder 
conception would disgust by its coarseness, a more refined one 
would rejDel by its comjmrative coldness and tenuity. There 
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couM not ln\c been, peilnpa, two men more nntagonistic m 
nature md attribute than Shellcj’ and Tom Sajers, and jet, if 
tlic a\oiId a\crc can\a««ed ns to aaliich was the bcttei man, it )■» 
a question a^bether the pnze-figlitcr aaonld not poll is mana 
rotes ns the ideal poet. Tlic Clinstian Hcaacn is a much moie 
refined conception than that of the Mahommedan or Kor c- 
nian, nnd jet, I doubt not, the Maliommcdan, AMth Ins Heaven 
despoiled of its blight ejed houns, and the Norseman with 
Ill's Valhalla stiipt of its bloody troplucs, would feel as if 
their principal incentives to virtue had been witlidiawn In 
the same waj, the Kcligion of Hunnnitj is a much more 
nb»ti ict belief than Cliiistianitj, and the rewards it liolds out 
to virtue are of a much more thin nnd transcendental cliaractcr 
If Chriftianilj, therefore, with a creed which was believed in, 
nnd which was supported bj rewards more tangible and alluiiiig 
tlian anj which the licligion of Iluinanitj has to ofTei, could 
not, in its nineteen ccniuries of organised cflbrt, subdue the 
spirit of tlio world, nnd the fascinations of power, wealth, and 
fame, much Ic^s will the religion of Auguste Comte The 
truth !«, jioucr, wealth, nnd fame are the most potent influences 
in human life, and arc so proportioned to our present stage of 
civilization and culture as to fascinate the imaginations of the 
great iins«csof men more than aught ebe beside Anj political 
fclicmc therefore, that ignores them, or di^po^os of tlieni as bj 
a wave of tlic band, has already pa^cd into that land of dreams 
to which Plato’s Pepubhc and More’s Utopia liavc long since 
been relegated And nltliongh it was a fine illustration of 
Comic’s innocence and smiplicitv to have imagined tliat 
phtlosopliors would have no practical sclicmes, and practical 
polmcians no political theories, that women would efTacc them- 
s‘'lvcs, that worlviiig-men would renounce fame, wealth, and 
jiovvcr, nnd that all cla««es would live onlj to do their dutv in 
the positions in which thej were placed, it iieverthclc«s 
exhibited more faitli in the power of an abstract svstem of 
thought than either Ili'torj or the nature of things will 
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THE ]>OLmCS OF CARLYLE. 

I F we fiirn now to Cnrl^-lc wo shall iliul that he, too, proposes 
as hi.‘; ciul the welfare of society as a 7c/iolc, and not the 
wcllare of the individual^ and consequently tightens the bonds of 
what he eal}.« J)nty, and rc])resses Expansion and Liberty. I am 
aware that C'arlvle ha.'^ been accused of inakintr the Individual, 
and not nuinanity the centnil point of his political system; 
nevertheless I venture to assert that although a cursory glance 
may lend colour to this view, a deep insight into his philosophy 
as a whole will not bear it out. In his Sartor JRcsarluSi for 
example, we /ind that he (igiivcs society as a living organism, of 
which Government is the protecting skin, Industry the working 
muscle, and Kcligion the nervous tissue and life-giving heart. 
The generations of m.ankind, too, he makes correspond with the 
days of the individual ; birth and death with the morning and 
evening bells that call him to labour and to rest. And just as 
in the individual, growth, development, and decay go on 
together, so do they i.n society, which also has its periods of 
weakness and vigor, of youth, manhood, decrepitude, and new 
birth. Elsewhere he says that Society is the vital articulation 
of many individuals into a new collective individual — a second 
all-embracing life in which our individual lives have room to 
expand and develope. Hence, ‘ to figure Society as endowed 
with life, is scarcel}^ a metaphor, but is rather the statement of 
a fact by such methods as language affords.’ 

If Carlyle, then, regards Society as an organism, we may 
know beforehand that his main concern will be to keep each 
individual strictly in subordination to the interests of the 
whole. And, accordingly, Ave find that his AA-hole gospel is 
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tliat each nrxn slnll occupj the position and do tlic duty 
assigned him md in so doing find his highest Tlicic 

IS nothing, pcrlnp«, ^\lnch he deprecates more tlian tlie ten- 
dency in modern peoples to rupture the bonds tint foimcily 
kept man dependent on man, and therebj make room for moio 
and more indiMdual liberty and expansion He sees uith a 
sliuddcr the 6uccc«‘'j\c cords cut one by one — the freeing of 
thcslaNc; the making contracts between master and servant, 
employer and worl man, temporary instead of permanent, the 
abolition of all political and commercial restriction , — until, 
with ‘ Iai«i‘'cz-fairc ’ and ‘supply and demand' as our ultimate 
political c\ angel, he exclaims in dc«paii, ‘Cash payment is now 
the ‘*olc nexus between man and man So deep, indeed, is his 
conccin for union among men, that if he cannot have it 
spontaneous and natural, he will have it mechanical and 
fictitious, if ho cannot Ime «ocicty united by lore, he will 
h IV c It w elded together by a despotism of force ^ 

So far, then, Comte and Carlyle agree in regarding Humanity 
as an organism, and consequently in diawmg the bonds of 
order so tightly as to icprcss expansion and liberty But tliey 
(Iificr in the attributes with which tliey invest Humanity For 
wliilc Comte elev ites it into a Supreme Being, and makes it 
the object not only of his political schemes, but aho of his 
religion, Carlyle makes it the object of Ins political schemes 
only, and centres his religion in God The result is that, 
while with Comte there is no wall scpamting religion from 
politics, but, on the contrary. Ins political views can be 
ikduccd rfirrc//v from hi‘t icligtous ones , with Carlvlo there is 
i vast cha«m between them, which can only be bridged over 
vnlirtctlu — tlic cha«m tint separates cause from cficct, the 
knov\n from the unknown, the finite from the infinite Xow 
llic v^nv in which he bridges over tins chasm is worthy of 
attention He heheves tint the idea of God is of no use 
whatever for pnctical direction m tins world, hut is of «crvicc 
tnlv os n ga It lackground of tru-t and in piration It is too 
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vague, sliaclowy, and immense, to be I’ealised by human thought 
or spoken of in human words. For practical direction, there- 
fore, it is necessary that the idea should be embodied in 
tangible and sensuous s3’'mbols and representations; and of 
these symbols the best, according to Carlyle, is the Hero, or 
Great Man. All the great religions of the world have exem- 
plified this, for they have all had, on the one hand, a Supreme 
Being, and on the other, some individual avIio was His symbol 
and interpreter on earth, such as Moses, Jesus, and jMahomet. 
Accordingly, while Carlyle makes God the real soul and centre 
of human life, he makes the Great Man the centre of practical 
afiairs, and regards him. and his fellows who have gone before, 
as the keystones of the successive arches of that bridge of 
Time which stretches between the two Eternities. 

But although both Comte and Carlyle thus agree in giving 
great men the supreme direction of affairs, and in placing the 
lives and fortunes of other men at their disposal, they never- 
theless diff’er in their motive for so doing. Comte, believing 
that the knou'ledge of physical, moral, and intellectual laws is 
the only solid basis for human pi’ogress, would reverence the 
Great Man only in so far as he discovers and announces these 
laws, and applies them to human affairs. Carljde, on tlie other 
hand, believing that we are led by Imagination, and that the 
imaginations of men are more roused and facinated by a concrete 
human personality, than by any mere catalogue of abstract laws 
however true, would reverence the Great Man on his own 
account. •. They differ also in the way in which they would 
distribute the supreme power. Comte, believing that action and 
speculation are rarely combined in an equal degree in the same 
person ; that the philosopher who discovers the great laws of 
the world has quite a diiferent order of mind from the practical 
man who applies them ; would divide the supreme power into 
the tem])oral and spiritual, placing the former, as we have 
seen, in the hands of Three Bankers, and the latter in the hands 
of the High Priest of Humanity. Carlyle, on the other hand, 
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Ijclicving timt tlie direction and administration of affairs is only 
a fonn of general insight; that the man wlio can discover, 
could, if he chose, equally well apply; that the prophet, 
priest, or philosoplier would make a warrior, statesman, or king ; 
hclicving further that the moral and intellectual faculties arc 
but two sides of the same thing; that the man of good insight 
must also have had patience, candour, openness of mind and 
perseverance, all of which arc characteristic of men of action : 
would unite the temporal and spiritual powers in the Iiands of 
one person — the Ilcro, or supremely Great Man of the age. 

The Great Man, then, as supreme director of affairs, receiving 
loyalty and obedience in return for guidance and protection, is 
Carlyle’s solution of tijc problem of society, as, indeed, it is 
the form which he believes society will eventually assume when 
the present transitionarj* and diseased stage of ‘liberty and 
equality ’ shall have passed away. We shall readily percci\o 
the grounds of this confidence if we consider wliat ids con- 
ception is of a truly healthy society. It Is a society where men 
arc all actuated by one aim, and that, too, an aim outside of 
themselves and their own self-interests; and not, like the 
present, where there are os many aims as there arc political 
doctors or quacks, and where the motto is ‘ each for himself and 
the Devil take the hindmost,' It is a society where men are 
united in bonds of mutual love and helpfulness, and not one 
where they are merely aggregated together, and wliorc tlierc is 
no bond uniting tlicm except that of ‘cash payment’ and 
* supply and demand.’ It is a society where each man’s duly 
is to keep himself strictly in subordination to the interests of 
the mIioIc ; and not one where each man's right is to follow the 
leadings of his own inclination or genius. It is a society nherc 
men are loyal to those above them, and helpful to those beneath 
tlicm; and not one where nil arc alike equal and independent, 
uud, *nhcro a suspicion of servility even the dogicech hastens 
to disavow.’ In short, it is a society characterised by unity of 
aim, loyalty to superiors, care for inferiors, and love and 

31 
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sympathy towards all. Now the reasons why Carlyle believes 
that the Hero, as keystone of the social arch, will secure 
this healthy condition of society, are these : In the fii’st place 
he believes that society is and always has been kept together by 
a species of hero-worship; that not a club, coterie, or association 
of men but has its big-little man, who is admired, imitated, and 
followed, not only in external style and demeanour, but also in 
tone of mind and habits of thought; and that society, as a 
whole, is composed of these groups, in each of which the leader 
is centre and nucleus. He believes, further, that the condition 
of society, at any given time, depends on whether the ideals 
which men imitate and admire are true or false, genuine or 
counterfeit ; and that the reason why the present state of society 
is so unhealthy, is because men worship the false instead of the 
true, the counterfeit instead of the genuine, ‘Bobus, the sausage- 
maker of Houndsditch,’ with his vulgarity and money-bags, 
instead of some mute inglorious Cromwell, Milton, or Burns. 
But inasmuch as the reason they worship these false ideals is 
because they believe them to be genuine, he thinks that if the 
truly Great hlan could only be found — one with equal intellect, 
justice, and magnanimity — the world would at once tlirow 
away its counterfeits, fall at the feet of its lawful sovereign, 
and attain the highest feeling of which a man is capable — 
reverence for the truly Great and Good. And by way of 
assisting us in our search he gives us a few specimens as 
exemplars — Frederick, Cromwell, Johnson, Mirabeau. Pre- 
suming, then, that we have found our hero, and made him king 
over us, all the requisites for a healthy society, he thinks, will 
follow naturally. Unity of aim — ^because being the supreme 
interpreter of the laws of the world and of society, as well as 
the supreme administrator of affairs, the Hero indicates the goal 
toward which society should steer, and concentrates all its 
force to that end; loyalty — because all men must boAV down 
before what is palpably greater and more god-like than them- 
selves ; sympathy, union, and helpfulness — because wliile 
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diversity of interest?, aims and admirations, alienates and divides 
men, love and devotion to tlic same person or cause unite them, 
and bring them into mutual sympathy; and finally, monil 
freedom— for, while all ‘independence is rebellion,’ ‘only in 
bowing down before those greater than ourselves can we be 
truly free.’ 

Now, this political scheme of Carlyle’s is vitiated by its 
neglect of certain great laws of human life. Of these, the 
most important arc — 

1st, That men must liavo change and rotation in the 
objects of their admiration and worship, 

2nd. That men arc essentially alike in nature. 

That men must have change in the objects of their admiration, 
and in consequence must liavc a succession and rotation of 
ideals and heroes, is a law of liuman life which accompanies us 
from tlie cradle to the grave. Toys, games, athletics, school 
and college admirations, maidens, women of difiTerent types, 
l)ooks, heroes, are one after another outgrown and cast aside in 
the onward progress of thought, experience, and culture. Afen, 
I am ONMire, do not all pass throngh this long line of ascending 
ideals in all its stages. >rany have their feelings of reverence 
and adminition so fully satisfied at certain points in their pro- 
gress, that they care to go no farther. For while a few can find 
full scope for their admiration and worship in God alone, others 
are satisfied with the great masters of human tliought and 
effort ; and others, again, stop short even at Martin Tupper and 
the ‘Country Parson.* In general it may bo said that the 
distance along the line at v\hich men arc arrested and enchained 
is in direct nitio to their mcnt.al jmwer, and marks, on the one 
hand, their weakness and torpidity of thought, or on the other, 
its penetration and audacity. Although different men may 
thus go different lengths before they find satisfaction for 
their feelings of adminition or worship, nevertheless the law 
remains, that so long as there is in men life and aspiration, 
they must have a chnu^c of ideals and heroes. /Any attempt to 
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chain the mind to some outgrown and departed love, any 
attempt to force on us ideals that are foreign to our tastes or 
culture. AYOuld be ot all despotisms tlie most intolerable. Who 
would attempt, for example, to keep a man's imagination chained 
to the tops and marbles that deligiited his boyhood, or the heroes 
and writers that fascinated his youth 1 Even the true heroes, 
the fixed stars in the firmament, the great warriors, poets, states- 
men, philosophers and divines, gradually lose the excessive 
importance with which we once invested them, and unless we 
abort early or fossilise before our time, we outgrow their 
authority and influence, if not their genius, until at last even 
their most shining achievements, when pressed exclusively on 
our admiration, become stale and wearisome, in the progress 
ot life new loves, new ambitions, new designs, interest and 
delight us in turn, and accordingly we require new men, new 
heroes, new ideals. Time itselt, it it does not alter our ideals, 
changes us who look at them, and as we change, they assume 
different aspects and lustres. ‘JNo man can bathe twice in the 
same river,' nor can two generations of men quite regard the 
same person alike. JMo hero can be so firmly rooted in our 
hearts, but in this onward flux ot all things he is sure to drift 
away from us, or we from him. Hence to elevate a hero for 
our admiration and worship, and to expect that from tlie ever- 
shifting standpoints from which m this stream of Time we 
must regard him, lie will always remain our model and beau- 
ideal, is absurd. Nor is this all. Even were our hero-worships 
fixed and unalterable, we should have still to confront the fact 
that they are determined by such subtle, recondite, and per- 
sonal considerations, that it would be as impossible to get all 
men to worship the same hero, as to get all women to Avorship 
the same man. Men’s ideals are as various as their tastes, 
feelings, and culture ; and consequently no genius, hoAvever 
transcendent, no character and personality hoAvcver commanding, 
will be everyone’s model and exemplar, will fall into the focus 
of everyone’s admiration. Carlyle imagined tJiat it was only 
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necessary to find tlic true hero, nnd men would all recognise 
lilm to be their lanftd master nnd bend before liim ; and to 
find him he would ransack all classes of society indiflercntly. 
But the fact i«, men arc not led by intrinsic virtues at all, but 
only by such a ii tucs as fneinate the imagination, by reason of the 
halo uith a^hich ciicumstanccs, such as fame, position, power, 
ucnlili, haac surrounded them. Who, for example, a^ould 
make a hero nnd exemplar of a working-man in an aristocratic 
countiy, howcv cr intrinsically great he might be ? '\'\lio would 
imko a hero of a lilcraiy recluse in a warlike age, or of a poor 
jmn in an age of industry? Carlyle liimsclf confesses that 
llobuo, liis vulgar money-bags, must of necessity choose 
some Bobi«®iniU8 as Ids hero. But he erred in imagining that 
(he uoild could bo made to embrace true ideals by descanting 
on tbeir beauties, and in not percei\ing that tlic ideals of the 
great m'i««cs of men are determined by general social and 
intionnl conditions, and tint tlicsc conditions must be changed 
heforo Iiijihcr idcalo can arise. 

But cacii supjiosing that men should agree in their choice of 
a hero, and should remain faithful to him, tlicrc is nevertheless 
in the heroes theinschcs a Large element of illusion. The more 
nc.irly they aic seen, the more apparent becomes their identity 
uitb, and likeness to, ordinarj' mortals. It is this that has 
gi\cn rc.nou and currency to the old pa\ing that ‘no man is a 
hero to lii^ rakt~de-cJiomhre’ The fact is, men arc great in 
their oun Sjjccinlity, in some one or more phases of intellect or 
chinicter, but none are full-orbed; nnd there arc, perhaps, 
thou'.ind^ of obscure men who excel the greatest man in all 
points except his best. It is my turn at the top to-day, yours 
to-morrow, ncconVmg to tbc kind of ability required, nnd the 
clinmctcr of the work to be done. Wlio, then, amid the 
infinite v.nrtety of ga’.at men, is to be the supremely Great Man 
bifore whom all the rc*t arc to bend t Is it to be the states- 
man, the poet, the prlc*t,tlic phiIo«opher, or the man of the 
worUl and affairs? Is there ft natural hierarchy among great 
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men ; and if so, whicli is the highest and best ? If not, what 
is to be our principle of selection ? 

The above is a brief general outline of the political anti 
social schemes of Oomte and Carlyle. Now, as Comte and 
Carlyle are the most eminent exponents of the doctrine that 
Humanity, as a tohole, is the end of political action, the utopias 
into which they have fallen are not only the best refutations of 
the truth of their doctrine, but indirectly lend support to the 
view here maintained, viz., that the elevation and expansion of 
the individual is the end of Government, as it is of Nature. I 
am aware it may be said that if all schemes that make Humanity 
as a "svhole their primary concern, must end in despotism ; all 
schemes that aim at the elevation and exj)ansion of the Indi- 
vidual, must end in anarchy. But a little consideration ndll 
show that this is not necessarily the case. Everyone admits 
that order and duty, on the one hand, and liberty and expan- 
sion on the other, are equally necessary for steady progress, as 
indeed they are the two poles on which a healthy j^olitical 
activity revolves. But there is this immense difference between 
them, that while liberty and expansion are ends in themselves, 
order and duty are only means. The result is, that if we preach 
order and duty we do not compass om’ end, viz., liberty and 
expansion, but, on the contrary, as ^Ye have seen, we strangle 
liberty and run into despotism ; whereas, if we preach liberty 
and exiDansion, we run in a line with the ends to which 
Nature is working, and can rely on her sublime compensations 
to give us all the order and stability we require. A number of 
persons, for example, find themselves on an uninhabited island, 
where they determine to settle and make for themselves and 
families a home. Under such circumstances would there be 
any necessity of preaching the duty of patriotism ? ^yould it 
not arise spontaneously out of the situation, and be felt by all 
to be a binding law on every member of the community ? In 
like mannei’, if having settled, they should proceed to enter 
into business relations among themselves, what necessity would 
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tijcrc bo of prcacbing commcrcinl honor and integrity and the 
duty of not stealing f Would not a code of commercial honor 
spring tip spontaneously, and be strong in proportion as po«iti\c 
enactments on the subject i\crc veak? So, too, if tte git o men 
common alms, interests, and education, nhat necessity niJI there 
be of preaching helpfulness and sympatliy ? We need ha^c no 
fear, then, of insisting on the election and cxp.msion of the 
indi\idual as the end of political action, but can rely on the 
ncces«itic3 of time, place, and circumstance giving us all the 
order and stability ■v\c require. 



PART III— THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LAW OF WILLS AND CAUSES. 

"OEFORE attempting to estimate the effects of Eeligion in 
general on what we have seen to be the end not only of 
Civilization and Government, but also of Nature, viz., the 
elevation and expansion of the individual mind, it is necessary 
to pause for a moment and consider the new phase into which 
Eeligion has entered in these later times, the new form it has 
assumed, and the new definition and extension which, in 
consequence, have been given to the term ; as by so doing we 
shall be in a better position to estimate the probabilities of this 
new form superseding the older forms, and becoming itself the 
true and final form. With this object, I have selected for 
examination the * Religion of Humanity ’ of Auguste Comte. 
Not that I imagine that this religion is held only by Comte and 
Ids avowed followers; on the contrary, I am aware that 
multitudes are travelling towards the same goal, though under 
quite different colours. For Avhen once the material Universe 
has been stripped of a railing Mind, as soul and reason of its 
existence ; when once its cause is regarded as unknowable, and 
therefore practically questionable or even deniable ; it is evident 
that, unless the religious sentiment is to die out altogether, an 
object must be found for it in the natural world. And what so 
likely as that Humanity should be that object? And, sure 
enough, we find that many of the leading Agnostics and 
]\Iaterialists of the day, although^ far from avowing that 
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IInnnu>t> i" the object of tlicjr religion, or nixing it into a 
<lcfimtc ‘cult/ iic\cithcle‘=s find their highest consohtion and 
rcunrd in 11011x111" for its good, in cnch nnd all of its sc\cnl 
aspect®, |>hjficnl, intellectual and inonl And iiliat is thia but 
practically nial mg Ihmnnit) the object of their religion, m the 
Fcn^e, at lca«t, in nliich the term is need by Comte himself 
Xor is It the Mntenahsts only who make Humanity tlic object 
of tlieirrehgion JIanj of tho«enhoha\c diecaidcd Rciclation, 
nnd who feel that tlic existence of God i«,at best, a hypothesje, 
incapable of icrification, aic traiclling towards the same 
ichgious goal The nuthoi of Acre //omo, for example, who 
rcjircecnts the tendency of many of tlic beet minds bolli outside 
nnd inside the Church, dietinctly dcclaics that when once we 
shall haicniadoup our minds to put Nature in the place of 
God, and Ilumamiy in the place of Cliii't, Kcligion will again 
cxertj«c the same mnucnce oicr men’s minds as it did of old 
It IS not, therefore, hccau'c I hoheic that the followers of 
Comte me the only per-ous who make Ilmnmity the object of 
their religion, that I Imc selected the woiks of that eminent 
plnIo«ophcr for examination, hut hccau'c lie lias gnen the 
conception its mo^t comjdctc and systematic statement, and Ins 
indicated with the greatest dcfmitcnc'«, the goal towards which 
to innny arc con«ciou'Jy or iincon*ciou®Jy lending. 

In n fonucr chajitcr I pointed out the great laws of human 
life wliicli Comte had neglected in unking Humanity tlic 
central poml o! Vobtic* i now cndeaiour to point out 
tilt greit laws he Ins neglected in making it the central point 
nnd object of Hcligion. ihit before doing so it is desirable 
tint the reader should Ime n clear idea of how the ‘Hchgion 
<f llumanilp* nro«c in the mmd of Augu'tc Comte, and of 
the tram of ihoiighl which, with him, gaie it clcarnc"*, 
coherence, nnd cogency. 

In ton*nlcring tlic reasons that induced Comte to make 
Humanity the central poml of his jiolitical echemo, I jiointcd 
out that from tiic time that the Human Hnee as a whole could 
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be shown to have passed, like otlier organisms, through a 
reguJar course and order of development — successive stages of 
infancy, youth, and maturity, known as the Theological, Meta- 
j^hysical, and Positive stages of thought — Humanity could no 
longer be regarded as a mere aggregate of individuals, in the 
same sense in which a forest is regarded as a mere aggregate of 
trees, but must be regarded as a distinct organism in the true 
sense of that term the individuals, like the separate cells of 
an organism, being mere metaphysical abstractions, with no 
independent life or completeness in themselves. And, accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding the fallacies which we found underlying 
this conception, we saw that it was both natural and logical 
that Comte should make Humanity, and not the Individual, the 
central point of his political system. But we were not prepared 
to find that he had also made it the central point and object of 
Religion. For forty centuries the object of Religion had been 
either a Being or beings lying behind the visible world — 
invisible IVills that were the secret movers of events, and wei’e 
called the gods. That anyone, therefore, should venture to 
bring down this object from Heaven to earth, from the Creator 
to creatures of a day, was, indeed, a new departure, calculated 
to shock our most cherished notions. Nevertheless, in spite 
of our astonishment, a real coherence and eonsistency will be 
found in the chain of thought by which he arrives at the 
conception of Hiunanity as the object of Religion ; and to this 
I now invite the reader’s attention. 

To begin Avith, it is CAudent that Plumanity cannot be placed 
on a secure basis as the object of Religion, until the belief in 
the Deity has been completely done away with, as otherwise the 
mere fact of His existence, Avhether He interfered in human 
affairs or not, would be sufficient of itself to compel men’s 
Avorship, in the face of all less consecrated authorities. Even 
the mere suspicion of His existence AAmuld split the allegiance 
of the mind in twain, by the rival authority wJiich Avoukl set 
up its claims in the imaginations of men. .To get rid of the 
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Dcilj*, tJicroforc, was Comte*? first concern , and in this attempt 
he was favoured h) the temper of the nge in which lie was 
horn At illie time of his appearance, Science had already 
carried her torch into c^cry comer of Nature, and so far as 
lier light had penetrated, phenomena were seen to follow an 
iii’kiolablc order, and not to be subject to that caprice which 
would ha^c clnractcnrod them liad they been under the 
dominion of wills like our own — M^ible or in\isiblo The 
con«ccpiencc wa®, that a conviction vn$ engendered in the bc«t 
minde, that if nnj plicnomcnon or event were inexplicable, it 
was not because it did not follow a law, or have its causes m 
natural antecedent'*, but merely tint, for tlic time being, its 
cau'c or law Ind not been discovered As this conviction of 
the \vm\crsahtj of Law grew, Kcvclation, which attributed 
events to tho«c disturbances of law known as miraculous or 
supernatural interpositions, ncccs^iril) lo'it its hold over the 
be«t minds, until at h«t it became almost entire)} discredited 
ith the fall of Kei elation, fell the belief in the Put) tint 
rented on it , or, at an) rate, from tint time forwards tlic belief 
in Him nni«t stand or fall bj the same kind of evidence a** 
products belief in otlicr domains of thought, and mu^t be 
reached through the same media bj which all other knowledge 
i« nttnincd, V12 , through the natural Jiuman faculties But it 
19 gencnill} believed that all knowledge or belief that comes 
tlirough the natural human faculties must fall w ithin the general 
domain of Science If, then, the existence of the Pcitv should 
prove to bebevond the reach of Science, vvlnt reason would there 
he for believing in IIis exjetence at all? Now, with Science, it 
i* an axiom tint ever} circoin'toncc and event ln<* it« cause in 
antecedent circumstances and surrounding conditjon" All, 
thcn.fore, tint Science can deal with or take cognizance of,are 
the hies which events obe}, not their tfiiciciit or final cawf* It 
can discover, for examph, tint bodies fall to the ground after 
a certain law, the law of gravitation — but what the cau*^ of 
gravitation nn} be. it docs not profess to know It can di«* 
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CO'S Cl tlifit men s fictions nre tlie results of certfiin motives, and 
tliat tliesc motives spring from a combination of passions and 
desires, but what the raison d'Hre of these passions or desires 
may be, or 'svhy, indeed, they should exist at all, it admits to be 
quite beyond its reach. It can trace the connexion of the links 
in that chain of circumstance and. event ivhich constitute the 
phonomenaof the "n'orld as they unfold themselves in Time, but 
confesses itself quite incaj^able of discovering the existence of 
any Great Cause underlying the whole procession of events in 
past, present, and future, and giving them their aim, reason, and 
animating principle. The consequence is, that it as completely 
ignores the existence of the Deity as it would the existence of 
a star which was admitted to be beyond the reach of the 
telescope, and which hung only on the credibility of some old 
tradition of the childhood of the race. But merely to show 
that there is no reason for believing in the existence of the 
Deity is not enough. Before we can logically discard Him 
altogether, we must also find some natural reason for his having 
been believed in at all; Just as ive entirely discard the alleged 
phenomena of Spiritualism, not when we have proved that they 
are, a priori, incredible, but only when we have shown how 
they can be produced by merely natural human agencies. How 
this is precisely what Comte professes to have done. He 
shows that the belief in the existence of supernatural beings or 
gods was not a chance thing, a casual, capricious, or accidental 
thing, but was the necessary and inevitable result of a great 
law of the human mind, the law, viz., that when the laios of 
Nature are unknoum, men refer events to the agency of tdlls 
like their own. How true this law is may be seen on all hands. 
Children, for example, who most clearly exhibit the native 
tendencies of the human mind when uninstructed by positive 
knowledge, habitually refer events to the agency of wills like 
their own, and ascribe personality to the fire that burns them, 
the wind that blows on them, to the sun and moon, the clouds 
and rain, and all the natural forces. As we grow up to 
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nnlurit}, nnd Icnm more ‘intl more of the mtunl nu'c*? of 
c^c^^s"C no nccLssitj for «o mm} inM^iblc ngcncic^, 
nnil consequently n'^cribo i>cr«on'»Iit} onl} to tlio'c c^cnts tint 
arc 6till dark, cipricious oi uncertain For example, the 
intiirnl Ians tint reflate the titles or tlic cinngca of the 
moon, nre so well Knoun tintwc can predict tlicsc phenomena 
nscnil} as the icturnot moiningor ot niglit, but not so the 
law^ that regulate the changes jn the weatlicr TJie conse 
quence ]«, that while no one now dreams of praj mg for nii} 
change m the moon or tide*, there arc many of weak scientific 
liith wlio still continue to pra) foi ram or sunshine The 
reason hes in tint law of the Iiunnn mind above enunciated, 
whereb) we ascribe wlnt seems unccitam ami capnciou*’, not 
to slcidfast and immutable laws, but to capricious wills — wills 
which like our own, can bo invoked and altered b} prayer 
U hen thunder was believed to be the voice of Jupiter and the 
lightning hn boll tint <tc»l) was duh invoked in magnificent 
temples tostft} Ins avenging hand, or turn it against the cnem} 
Hut trom the time tint tfic«c or the like phenomena were 
louud to bo due to natural caines the wor«Iu]) of the dcit} has 
cca«e<l, ho hinnclt has become a invih, and his temples have 
fallen into rum and dmppcircd At one time tlic appearance 
ol nil ccliji'c, or ot a comet in the skv, was looked upon with 
awe, ns a portent, a \i«iblc sign of the diaplca'iirc of some 
ilcitv, who was to be oppc3«cd bj the same methods aswould 
be tikcn to nppea«c an enraged human being Hut when the 
intuix or call 03 ot t!ic«c appeiniices bcc.uno I noun, men 
ceased to refer them to the operation of invisible wj!!«, nnd 
regarded tlicni with ns little concern as the} did the sun or 
moon And vet, even now, tho'c old-fi«hioncd people who 
liavc never hcartl of n scientific law, «itiU rcgaul them with 
the same supcr-titious awe a% vvhen bo}S, wo rcganlcd an} 
strange or iin-'ccomitablc noi«e< we hcanl in the night, iioi cs 
which incur tc-irs wo a«cribcd to invisible wilU peopling the 
darl ne ■' — gho i**, spirit?, and the Id e. 
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So true nml })rcgnnnt is tlic low liavo just illustratecl—the 

lau’, vix.j lliat when natural causes arc unlcnown, events are 
attributed to the agency of wills like our own — that we niiglit 
liavc known, a prion, that the religions of the world must go 
tlirough tlie .successive stages of Animism or Fedschism, 
Polytheism, and Monotheism. I mean, of course, only in the 
mo.'^t general way, for the specialities of form which the 
(liUcrcut religions liavc assumed in the different ages and 
countries, are tlie results of the union of this law with local 
circumstances and conditions which have Jong passed away 
unknown, and therefore could not have been predicted. In 
the earliest .stages of human progress, as in the earliest years of 
the individual, the laws which phenomena obeyed being little 
known, the nature and movements of objeets were ascribed to 
the agency of special wills dwelling in the objects themselves. 
These wills were regarded as the real causes of the phenomena 
observed, and so we had Fctischism. As the knowledge of 
natural causes extended, and observation and experience 
detected uniformity and law in what liad hitherto been 
apparentl}' capricious and uncertain, many objects were found to 
act .'dike in groups. Tlie god then presided over the group and 
not over the individual, and so we had Polytheism. But as 
the god could not dwell in all the members of the group at 
once, he was relegated to a distance, and a metaphysical 
substitute or representative of himself was installed in the 
object ; tliis metaphysical abstraction being known as the 
nature of the object, its essence, vital principle, and the like. 
With the further advance of natural knoAvledge, the jurisdic- 
tions of the different deities (inA^aded by natural laAv on every 
side) so OAmrlapped one another, that it AA^as felt to be impos- 
sible that so many different aauIIs should harmonize. They 
Avere all, in consequence, reduced under the dominion of one, 
and so Ave had jMonotheism. Carrying the laAV a step further, 
Comte contended that, AAdien the last capi’iciousness of ^Nature 
shall h.aA’’e been remoAmd, AAdien all jjhenomena shall be seen to 
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fall under tlic dominion of natural hwg, so 'is to be {inticipitcd 
iMth greater nnd grcitcr precision, then tbe jurisdiction of the 
gods imII become lc«s and lc«3, until, i\ith no need for their 
help, nnd no CMdcncc for their CNi^tcncc, thc> Mill fade anaj 
into nonciititj, and be diopped at fiom the memory and 
language of men In this a\aj Comte, b> shouing thit the 
belief in the gods or God is the necessary result of a law of the 
human mind opcmtins on the imagination in the earlier stages 
of culture completely gets rid of the Deity as the object of 
IJcligion 

Haling thus giicn the Deity Ins quietus, Comte finds the 
rcltjious seutwicnt still nine nnd confronting Inm, and has to 
determine wlicthcr it is a mere parsing plia«o of liuinan natuic, 
mIiicIi (now that it Ins lost its object) mu«t soon pass an ay, oi 
iihcthcr It IS n permanent sentiment in man, but one iihich h is 
hitherto mistaken its true object He decides that it is a pci- 
imncnt sentiment, but one tint Ins hitherto mistal cn its true 
oljoct , nnd in tins he «ccs nothing unu«ual or CNCoplioml 
The sentiments haic always been rcgaialcd ns mcio blind 
impuNcs which had to be enlightened by the intellect ns to 
their true objects Lo\c, for example, although a permanent 
sentiment in the brea«t of man, changes its object with years 
nnd experience, nnd the pcr^on we loicd yesterday, become*, 
undcrthcmorc critical judgment of to diy, indifilrcnt to us 
^\ hat was once beautiful to us la now rcpul®iic, and wliat we 
once bclicicd to be excellent, is now tawdry and ofTensiie 
Courage, too, winch some cciitiirics ngo, showed itself in per- 
sonal prowc«« now finds its highest glory in chamjnoning 
forlorn caii«c , and in bniing, for high idcil«, public 
<r prnatc cen ure Aiancc, which nt fir t has for its 
1 1 jeet the pleasure which rnonei brjng<, cnd-> by Jniing 
hrilsoljcct the money itself And so, too, luth our feelin^^s 
rf hope nnd fear, which change their objects with the changing 
nnd lanidungitar The c, and the like instance* «hon that 
there j< no inherent ab'iirditi in supposing that, it once the 
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intellect has shown, that the existence of the Deity is an illusion, 
the object of the religious sentiment may be found elsewhere. 
The question then becomes, with Comte, what is its true object, 
and where is it to be found ? Is it the Laws of Nature ? It 
cannot be the Laws of Nature, for we have seen that so soon 
as the laws of any object are discovered, that object ceases to 
be Avorshipj3ed ; the Avorship being transferred to those objects 
aaLosc moA^ements are still capricious and uncertain, that is, to 
those supposed to be the seat of indAAnlling Avills. Astrolatiy, 
for example, had long passed aAA^ay, and the stars had long 
ceased to have any interest for human beings, AA^hen men still 
continued to AA’orship and jiropitiate comets and echpses as 
being the Ausible manifestations of the Divine AVill. The Luaa^s 
of Nature, therefore, are not the natural objects of Religion. 
JBesides, the LaAvs of Nature, although vtq must bend to them 
or be broken by them, can of themselves neither be loved, AAnr- 
shipped, nor reverenced. They are lozoe7’ than the mind of man, 
and therefore cannot be reverenced ; they are hard and inflex- 
ible, and therefore cannot be propitiated ; they are impersonal, 
and therefore cannot call forth human sentiment. It is true 
that if they Avere regarded as instruments of a DiA'ine Will, 
they might be Avorshipped as such, but Comte, liaAung killed 
the Deity, and left Nature to herself as a huge hulk and corpse, 
the LaAA^s of Nature cannot be to him the object of Religion. 
What, then, is the true object? If aa^c consider the nature of 
the relio-ious sentiment itself, aa’-c shall c^et a hint as to the 
direction in AA'hich Ave are to look. We shall find that the 
group of feelings AAdiich malce up the religious sentiment in man, 
viz., love, admiration, reverence, are not a group exclusively set 
apart for the Deity, but are precisely the same feelings that 
have their appropriate objects among our felloAA-men. When 
the apostle, for example, asked, Iioav can ye love God whom ye 
haA’e not seen, if ye loA’’e not your brother AA'hom ye have seen, 
he implied that tlie feeling of love that goes out to God as part 
of the religious sentiment, is the same feeling that goes out 
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to^r'^r<13 our fcllow-in'iii When Cirljlc said tliit the reil 
religion tint in a rmn ^\as his prictical Hcro-norehij), he 
assumed tint the reverence we ln\c for God is the simc feeling 
as the rc\erencc we hive for the great men of tlie woild And 
tlius we see there is no necessity of going to the inMsiblc world 
to find the object of a sentiment which has already its appro- 
priate object in this world If we take a glance at the 
religions of the world histoncalh, we shall find thcic, too, tint 
w int w as really worshipped in the old religions was not so much 
the inimblc Deity as such, as the /iw/nan qiialitic* with which 
be was supposed to be endowed It was the human qualities 
of Jclioi ih — Ills wi«dom, goodness, and fatherly care, his 
power, jealous), and revenge — that were loted and feared, 
rather than the mere fact of his invisible and superinturil 
C'tistcncc It wis the bciuiiful human ebancter of Chri«t 
rather tiian the mere abstract fact of liis being the Son of God, 
tint cillcd forth human love The tnie object of RcLgion, 
ihtreforc, when found, must be eomcthmg that can bo endowed 
w itb hum m qualities, and not a mere abstraction. 

If, then, the object of Religion must be something real and 
tangible, and not imaginarv and m\i*jble; eoraellung with 
human attribute**, and not, like the laws of Nature, the persist- 
ence of Force, the Unknowable, n mere abotraction , it mu'*t 
either be some one or more mdiMdiial men or the Human Race 
in general Carhlt, as we liavo seen, elevated Great Men into 
objects of Imiijan worship, not on their owti account so much, 
as becau«>c the' were the best *umbo(s and representatives on 
tarth of that Dmne "Mind which alone can completely satisfv 
the infinite n^pipitions of man’s soul, and which alone can meet 
tlio'c infimtc poseiluhtics which in imagination we can realise, 
but winch in this life we have not found and shall not find 
Rut Comte, on the contnr), believing in no Divine Mind ol 
which (irv-vt Men c.m be the sjmbola or rcpre«cntati'c«, could 
not erect individual men into objeett- of wor hip He saw that 
no man has the necci'«arv umverahu and coniplctmc s of 
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nature, nor jet the necessary duration, to become the object of 
a universal religion. The human race soon outgrows the greatest 
individuals, and, after using them as ladders, leaves them behind 
in its ascending progress. The greatest man is, after all, only 
a beautiful fragment or torso, not complete ; and, as Emerson 
says, is like a piece of Eabrador spar, ivhich shows beautiful 
colours only when held at a particular angle. It would take 
all the fragments in their beautiful diversity — the poets, artists, 
musicians, statesmen, and philosophers — to give us anything 
like the universality of excellence which we require. Besides, 
as we have seen, Comte regards individual men as he would the 
separate cells of the human body, viz., as abstractions, with no 
independent life in themselves ; and would deem it as absurd 
to make them the objects of a universal religion, as he would to 
make one cell in the body the object of woi’sliip to another, 
instead of the great organism itself, of which they are all parts, 
and to whose welfare they all minister and are subordinate. If, 
then, Great Men, are not the true objects of Religion, there is 
left only as alternative that great Humanity of which they 
form a pai-t, ‘in whom we live, move, and have our being,’ 
and in the stream of whose swellino- tide Great Men ai'e cast 
up as larger or smaller bubbles merely. This, according to 
Comte, is our real Supreme Being, and gives satisfaction alike 
to our feelings of reverence, attachment, and love. We can 
reverence Humanity, because it is greater than ourselves, as to 
it we owe all that is best in ourselves. We are the heirs of all 
the past ages in the life of that Great Being, and were we 
stripped to-day of all that we have got from the Past, and left 
to ourselves, we should have to start afresh as savages. We 
can assist Humanity, because it is impeifect, and all the good 
we do, whether by word or deed, directly helps to benefit and 
perfect it. We can love Humanity and sympathize with it, 
because, unlike the lower world, it is of the same nature as 
ourselres. In short, we can worship it, and devote our lives 
and souls to its service. 
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Such, lu buef, is tiic ir-im of thought bj winch Comte mikes 
IIumunt\ the object of Religion In endeavouring to point 
out the filhcics tint pemde it, I elnll foUou in lua o^vn foot- 
step®, md 13 his first endcuour is to get nd of tlie Deity, and 
then to putHnminitj in Ills place I slmll trj, in the tuo 
follow jng chipters, to show, first, that he cannot get rid of the 
Deit} and, «ccondh, that, c\en if ho could, he could not 
make liuniunt) the object of human worship 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

TN the sketch I have given of Comte’s doctrine in the last 
chapter, we have seen that, to get rid of the Deity, lie 
relies on deductions drawn from two great principles. The 
first principle is that Science, which includes in its domain all 
knowledge properly so-called, can know nothing of a Deity, as 
it deals with the Laws of Natui-e only ; and therefore there is 
no reason for believing in His existence. The second principle 
is that it is a law of the human mind that, when the laios of 
Nature are unknown, men refer events to the agency of loills 
like their own ; and, consequently, that, the belief in the Deity 
having its origin in this fact, when all phenomena shall be shown 
to be governed by natural laws, there will be no room for a 
Deity at all. Now, nothing can better exemplify the weight 
and importance I attach to these two principles than my 
conviction that, on a just interpretation of them, the whole 
question of Theism on the one hand, and of Atheism and 
Materialism on the other, turns: and, furthermore, that I am 
willing to stake my own reh'gious beliefs on the issue. In the 
meantime, while no Materialist or Atheist more fully believes 
than I do that Science can know nothing of a Supreme Being, 
nevertheless, instead of becoming a Materialist or Atheist, I 
remain a Theist; while no Positivist is more fully convinced 
that it is a law of the human mind that, when natural causes 
are unknown, men refer phenomena to the agenc}”^ of wills like 
their own, nevertheD«s, instead of regarding the Supreme Being 
as a mere illusion of the imagination, I affiim and uphold His 
existence. It will perhaps prove not uninteresting to tlie reader 
to follow the ehain of thought wliereby, from so fundamental 
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nn ngrocmcnt in principle, so wide n difTcrencc in concln^ion 
1* reached 

To conpitlcr, then, Cointc'e fii«t great point, viz , tint became 
Science can Know notlnng of a Deit}, therefore there can be 
no reason for bcliCMng m Ills existence Kow, I nmj as well 
ptitc at once that the ioa«on I admit the premises of this 
projincition anil ilnpnlc the conclu'^ion, is became of the 
ili'tinction tint 1 see to cxi«t between knotclcdgc and 
distinction, indeed, on which the whole question turn®, bm 
which, so fu n*« I am aware, has not hitlicrto been brought 
forward with sunicicnt distinctness, not suflicientlj di«sectcd 
out from among the lagtio and mingled tissue of intuitions and 
feelings wall which ^fatenah m has been assailed Cut,ap the 
nrgiuncnt is more or lc«s iiuoUcd, I shall be obliged to take a 
eoincw hat ouemtons route to in) end, and shall hogin marking 
out tilt, limits within which the discmsion mu«t range \nJ 
first, llicn, I would ob'cno that in nil speculations on the oiigin 
of tlic woild and the n iture of things the question is not what 
i« the tnith uf and ipart fiom its relation to oursehes 

hut what IP (he tiuth rdatnely to the liunian mind, with its 
fixed and definite orgimzition, its spcci il and pccnlmr intuitions 
and powcis It i« not a question of what would lie tiue for us 
were we cmloucd with one or two senses more, one or two 
j-cn«(.s lc«a, with one or two fnciillics and intuitions more or 
Ic ' 1 , 1 ut of wlnt i« tnit for iis with our fi\e senses and the 
tiltiihiitc-f of ill! fciUtmentj nrtd te^^ort ulucff 
we arc all 1 nown to posse*" The que*-tion, in a wonl, !>< not 
wh It mi^ht bt tnic for a luglitr older of being, or for i lower 
oitlcrof Imiig hut wh it i** true for the row /no/* /n mo/rf If 
till* mu't be the case, it is oidint that Truth in general, and, 
in ecu uiutnce, Ilchn, can be for us nothing more or Ie«s than 
V hit will / Ml unur with our mental con‘'titution Truth, to a 
miiilix, IS mnph wlnt will Jtamiomzc with the mind of a 
motiK(\, such IS jt IS dthougb tint creature could never he 
taiuhi to fie tniths tint arv to ua as clear as dav Tnith, to a 
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higher order of intelligence than man, would simply be what 
would harmonize with that intelligence ; although to it the air 
might be seen full of spirits which to us are invisible and 
unknown. If, then. Truth in general, and therefore Belief, can 
be for a human being notliing more than what will harmonize 
with his mental constitution, any particular truth will he to him 
merely what will harmonize with all the other truths held by 
him. If I am asked to assent to a given proposition, I 
consider whether it will harmonize with all the other truths of 
a like nature held by me ; if it does, I accept it, if not, I reject 
it. The reason the madman believes his disordered fancies is 
because they harmonize with his particular hallucination ; the 
reason we do not believe them is because to do so would be to 
destroy the harmony of our own minds. When a truer system 
of belief supersedes a falser one, as the Copernican the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy, what happens ? Merely that a greater 
and wider harmony supersedes a lesser and narrower one — a 
harmony that includes more facts directly, and indirectly 
accounts for more apparent anomalies. If, then, truth in 
general and in ‘particular can be for human beings nothing more 
than what will harmonize with their mental constitution, and 
their stage of knowledge and culture, it will not be difficult to 
show that many of the fundamental truths on which our 
ordinary intelligence, and even sanity, rests, although they 
must be believed, cannot be known by Science, An examination 
of a few of the more pregnant of these beliefs will be sufficient 
to explode that fond illusion of the Materialists which has so 
long been regarded by them as an axiom of thought, viz., that 
what cannot be known by Science, may logicMly be discarded 
or ignored. These beliefs may be tabulated as follows : — 

1. The belief in the existence of a world outside ourselves. 

2. The belief in the existence of mind in our fellow-man. 

3. The belief in the supei'ioi'ity of mind to matter, of 

heroism to self-indulgence, and the like. 

4. The belief in the persistence of Force. 
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5 The belief in the co^fxistenee of attracti\c and iepiil«i\c 
forces 

( The belief in ecicntiHc cumtion 
‘^honld I succeed in ehowing that thc^c truths, which wc arc 
bound to bclic\c, cannot be known by Science, I shall have 
donenwna with Comte’s great argument against the belief in 
the existence of the Deity mz , that lie cannot be known bj 
Science 

1 The lelie/ in the existence of a icorld outside of ourselves 
The table, for ex unplc at which I am wTiting, how do I know 
that it exists outride of met If I look at it, touch it, or m nn^ 
waj liandlc it, all I can know of it is the consciousness of 
\ariou« sensations trit/an me, not outndc of me Not only its 
fonn and colour, but al'o its hardnes^nnd solidity, arc ecn^ations 
cxieting irit/iin me, within nn own consciousness, the proof 
being that if nij nerves of sight were destroyed, I could not 
see It if mv nervts of sensation, I could not feel it, if all were 
destroyed, 1 could not know of its ctistcnco at all And yet, 
ulthousli all I can hxow scientifically of tlic table arc sensations 
within me, mv mind is so constructed that it must hehne it to 
txi«t outside of me To believe otherwise, and to act on the 
lichcf, wore niadiic"**, and proof that the balance and harmony 
of the mind hvd been overthrown 

2 The (xisitf ce of tchal ts called mv d in oiv feHow~man 
How do I know that iny friend Iins sucli n thing as a mind? I 
can neitlu r set it, feel it, or in an\ way cxpO‘-t it, by microscope 
or •‘calpcl, retort or chenue il rc-iigcnt. If my I eliej in it depended 
on what I could hw\c of it scientifically, I should not believe 
in It'S txi*‘tcncc at nil, for tlic crowning boast of scientific know 
Icdgt 18 that all its conclusions arc cipable of being brought in 
the h«t rt rt to the tc«i of the senses The existence of mind 
111 our ftllow-man, like the existence of i iMijircme lleing, l^ a 
mcic hvpoihc h It cann >t be oim by I’hyfical Science, ind 
vet we arc bound lolelttre it, a>i tt js one of the fundamental 
n“uniption« on whicli a large put of onr intdligeucc i« bmiL 
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3. Tlie belief in the superiority of mind to matter, of heroism to 

self-Jndulgence. How do we know that mind is superior to 

matter, and that the nobler sentiments of the mind are higher 

in their nature than the sensual and selfish ones ? How do we 

know that heroism, magnanimity, and self-sacrifice are higher 

than self-indulgence, grossness, and sensuality ? The cells in 

the brain, from whose activity these different emotions and 

attributes spring, are all alike matter, alike indifferent ; and, so 

far as can be hnown by Physical Science, are equal in dignity. 

And yet we are forced to believe that thei-e is a difference in the 

rank of the corresponding emotions, otherwise the great bulk 

of literature and conversation -would be a mockery and a 

delusion; the great interest of human life — the apportioning 

the relative degrees of virtue and vice, praise and blame, 

honor and dishonor — would cease, or become an unreality 

and absurditv. 

%> 

4. The belief in the Persistence of Force, that is to say, in the 
fact that the quantity of force in the Universe is fixed and 
definite. This belief, according to Herbert Spencer, the prince 
of scientific thinkers, lies at the very root of all science, and is 
the secret source from which ail the laws of Nature are derived. 
They are all corollaries, says Spencer, from that one great fact. 
All scientific reasoning assumes that force is fixed, for were it not, 
the scales (which are simply measures of gravitative force), and 
other instruments by which our scientific conclusions are verified, 
would vary from day to day, or hour to horn’, and so render all 
scientific knowledge impossible. And therefore the pei’sistence 
of Force, although it cannot be known, must be believed. 
Spencer himself admits that, being the basis of Science, it 
cannot be known by Science. It is a splendid instance of the 
fact that much that cannot be hioion by Science, must never- 
theless be believed, othenvise the orderly structure of our 
intelligence would decompose and fall to pieces. 

5. The belief that matter exists tinder the form of co-existent 
forces of attraction and repulsion. This is an instance of the 



fact cannot be ecicntificilly must ne\crtlic- 

!c 9 be lelterciJ As to tbt fact itself there can be no doubt If 
avc tahe a solid bod) md tr) to pull its particles apart it rc'^i'ts 
our cflorts, aslnlc if a'C trj to pre s its particles together, it 
cquall) resists, sliouing that it is made up of particles >\luch 
both attract and lepcl each other at the same time To thi'« 
fact al«o 18 due the phenomenon of action and re action m 
phi PIC**, and tluoiighout Nature gcncrdl) Vnd yet it pas«c« 
tilt, scientific under-standing to realise how one force can attract 
another w hilt resisting it Spencer him elf says — ‘ We cannot 
trill) represent one ultimate unit of matter as drawing another 
while rc«isting it Ncvcrlheless, the belief is one we arc com- 
pelled tn entertain ’ 

C Ihe I ehef tn Scxeniific Causation Tlic belief that C'Ciy 
cfltct inn«t hut a can«c which is its equal m amount is another 
instance of a truth that mu«t be hdt/ved although it cannot be 
scicnlifical!) Inotcn lliere is nothing in the mere succession 
of phcnoniona to necessitate our belief tint tlic) arc conntrtcd 
b) the rclition of cau«c and cflcct As fir as we can see or 
know, there is nothing but a senes of antecedents and consc- 
<jucnt 8 And )ct we arc bound to bchcic in tlio iiuisiblc link 
of causation uniting tilings, othcnvisc the hannon) of the mind 
would he de«tro)cd The reason the fict of scientific causation 
cannot be knoivn b) Science is, bee lu'c it is lu reality a 
con llary of ihc persi‘-tcncc of Force , and as the persistence of 
I orce (ns we ha%c jn«t seen), cannot be known by Science, 
ncitlurcan the fact of cau'ation ^Micn we say that a par- 
ticular cfilct nint haao a cause, we mercli moan that the force 
of which It consists viuft ha\c been taken from somewhere else 
that IS to fa), mu«t Inac its cau'c cl®ewherc An cfTcct occurs, 
for example, winch we will ixj>rc®cnt b) the number four We 
bclioM tint two and two, or three and one must haac prtccilcd 
it, and we search until we find them, and then we s u we ha\e 
found the cause lo believe that four could ha\c come into 
ctistenre without two and two or other equivalent, prccciling 
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it, would be to believe that force could come into existence of 
itself, which would be to deny the persistence of Force. 

J The above instances of the truth, that much that cannot be 
hiown by Science must nevertheless be believed^ are among the 
foundation-stones on which the whole of our intelligence is 
built. To deny the truth of them would be to break up that 
little islet of harmony known as the Human Keason, and to 
decompose and shatter our organized intelligence to its base. 
To believe that there were no world outside of ourselves; that 
our fellow-men were automata without minds ; that matter was 
equal or superior to mind, and that the base and degrading things 
of the world were as high as the noble and self-sacrificing ones; 
that force was shifting and unsteady, so that we could not be 
sure that a pound to-day would weigh a pound to-morrow ; that 
events could be sprung on us without a cause ; to believe all 
this, and to act on it, would indeed be to bring chaos into the 
world and madness into the mind. 

If then, the main foundation stones on which our organized 
intelligence is built must be believed^ although they cannot be 
hnoxon by Science, Comte’s first great argument against the 
existence of the Deity, viz., that He cannot be known by 
Science, falls to the ground. 

His second argument is that it is a law of the human mind 
that when natmal causes are unknoum, phenomena are ascribed 
to the agency of wills like om* own, visible or invisible ; and 
consequently that when all phenomena shall be referable to 
natural causes, there will be no room for a Deity, and no 
reason for believing in His existence. I shall now endeavour 
to show that the law used in this way by Comte to get rid of 
the Deity, when rightly interpreted, leads to the belief in His 
existence. 

I remember well, when reading f^lomte’s works for the first 
time some years ago, how much I Avas struck Avith the subtlety 
and profundity of many of his leading doctrines, and, among 
others, with his splendid generalization of the phases through 
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x\liicli the Science*, but more C‘»pccnll7 Religion, hid pi«®ed 
m their onunrd course and dciclopmcnt But, notnithstandm" 
in} adnuntion, I felt some d)«»*atj«faction that he should, asl then 
thought, ha\c dnivn Ins great gcnenlization from the immonee 
nrrai of historical incidents detailed in his gencnl survey 
nthtr than from some deep central la« or laA\s of human life 
hchcMng, as I did, that, without some such liiis of human 
nature a« bichbonc, Hi<»tor\ might be made to support almo«t 
an} h}pothc«i'', ho\io\cr superficial, fantastic or absurd On a 
second perusal bowci or, I found, to my delight and surpn'e, 
tint ho had rcall} dnivn his theory of religious development 
not so much from a sunej of the hntoncol facts as, more or 
lc*s uncon'ciou'l}, from n lau of the human mind — the law 
MS, tint, when their nntunl cames arc unknown, events arc 
I'cnbcd to v\j11« like oui own— and that it was hie belief m the 
tnith of tlu« hw that gave him Ins confidence in the tlicory 
As the truth of the law dawTjcd on mv own mind, I felt that it 
wa« the nJo«t profound and far reaching principle that m 
lit} van )ns phjlo«op!ncal reading I had romc across for man} a 
rear, and tint wlicn well pondered b} men, its effects on 
tlicir religious beliefs would be simply immense I saw 
tint It accounted in the mo«t simple and natural wa} for the 
successive pln'cs of religious belief — much more satisfactonh 
indeed than Mr Spencer’s glio**! tbcor}, which, although it 
liannoni«o« with Comte's law, IS really onl} a special corollar} 
from It, and therefore not so central and commanding I saw 
tint It explained the carl} Animisms and retischi‘«m‘», their 
pi«'agc into Polvthc m, and fimll} into Jfonotheism, rnd 
moreover, tint It accounted for the fact occaeionall} ob«ervcd, 
tl at the p^encraliraliom of Science widened their areas so as 
to cmbncc more and more phenomena tint had prcviou*!} been 
unaccountable, i icn’s pravers correspondingly contracted, until 
at the present tune ihcv arc rc«tnctcd to such uncertain and 
cijric ou« jlunomcnans thewcatlcr health, and the fortune* 
tf w-ar And v\licn at cl nrcli I lirnnl the pravers of clcigv men 
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for rain, and in tlie neivspapers read tiie prayers of arclibisliops 
for bountiful harvests and success in arms, I said to myself, 
There it is again, where causes are unknown, toills take their 
place. And, indeed, it ^^'as with a certain sense of the ludicrous 
that I remembered that whenever a new law of ISTature had 
been discovered, and phenomena that had hitherto been fitful and 
capricious could be predicted with certainty, men dropped their 
prayers for that particular class of phenomena as quietly and 
stealthily as thieves, when suspected, drop the goods they have 
stolen ; and I felt that nothing much would be risked in prophesy- 
ing that when once the laws of the weather were well enough 
known to enable us to predict it with a certainty which not 
the most superstitious of archbishops or old women could 
deny, there would be no more jiraying for rain. In short, I 
felt assured that when once this simple law of Comte’s were 
grasped in all its fulness and significance, a bombshell would 
have fallen into the camps of Theologians and ‘ Kevivalists ’ of 
which they little dreamed, and such a collapse of old fictions, 
such a strangling of old creeds and dogmas would ensue as has 
been unknown since the breaking up of Paganism. For months 
the law burnt in me like a lamp, and I could not rest until I 
had dragged from the recesses of my mind all my most cherished 
convictions, to see how they would square with the new 
principle. F or a time I feared that its logical implications would 
shake my own faith to its base, and accordingly prepared 
myself with the best grace I could, to renounce all I had 
previously thought or written. But, just so surely as the law 
appeared to lead to that unbelief in wliich it landed Comte, 
so surely did a broad general oversight of the world and Nature, 
clear away the cobw'ebs, and confirm my belief in a Supreme 
Being. Of the truth of the law itself I had no doubt, but all 
my collateral principles ran counter to the conclusion to w’hich 
the law appeared to lead. I felt sure, therefore, that there 
must be a flaw somewhere in the process of deduction, and set 
myself to work to find it out. At last I got my eye on it, and 
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Impc tint it m'ly not |)ro^e, like the egg of Columbus, so trite 
as to be unworthy the rentier’s attention. 

The law, to repeat it once more, is that when the nntunil 
/(itc3 of phenomena ore unknown, ctents are refcrretl to tlic 
agency of like our own. The inference Comte draws is, 
tint the belief in will* or deities is a mere makcsliift to conceal 
our ignorance of natural cames and that now' that almost all 
culti\atc(l persons bclic\c that all events whatsoever arc explain- 
able b) natural causes, thctc is no room for a Deity ot all, and 
no renon left for believing in His cxi^tcncc. Now, I will not 
deny that if the belief in God rented on the necessity oi finding 
some supernatural explanation for natural phenomena not 
otherwise accounted for, such belief would be soon doomed to 
extinction. "Wlierc the fallacy lies is in tlic as-^umptlon that 
there lb nothing more requiring explanation tlnn tlic connexion 
of the various links in the chain of phenomena constituting the 
Univcr«c, wlicrcas the fact is, tlie chain it'clf, ns a tc/iole, has 
stldtobc accounted for. It is not enough th’t von sliould 
account by natural cau«cs for how I came here from my 
parent', and the world preceding me, }ou must also account 
for tny being licre at all. It is not enough that jou should 
explain Iiow the law of Evolution necessitates the .ap]iearancc 
of the stone", tree*, flowers, .animal", and men, suclias we know 
them, \ on hive still to cxpkun why the original atoms out of 
which tliC'C things were evolved were *o loaded willi .ittractive 
and ri'jiuNjvc force", and not A further illu«tnition 

will pcrlnp" serve to make ray meuviug more clear to tlie 
n.ulcr. Take, for cxamjilc, a cannon fired hv electricity. In 
the carliir "tngO' of human progrc'", as the connexion of the 
4llfiircnt links in tlic process bv which the cannon js firc<l 
would not be uuder^lood, an invisible will would bo bclicievl 
to be ftatiom d alcieli point of connexion — at tlic junction of 
the batttrv* with the wine-, and of the wire* with the gun- 
powder — in onhr to accotint for the pliciiomcna ob'crved. 
Ihit. irom the time ilrt civ ihaation had ndvancetl far enough 
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to enable men to account for the connexion of the different 
parts by natural causes, no invisible interference would be 
necessary at any point of the circuit, and none would be 
believed in. And yet, if no invisible will were necessary at 
any point of the chain, we sliould still be bound to refer the 
contrivance as a whole to an intelligent will. It is the same 
with the Woiid. At one time the connexions of the various 
phenomena were so little understood, that deities had to be 
assumed at almost every link in the chain ; after a while, only 
here and there a one was assumed at the more hidden con- 
nexions ; until finally only one Deity was necessary, and lie 
was allowed to intei'ferc only on rare occasions, and in certain 
more or less defined ways. At the present time, as I have said, 
it is generally believed that all phenomena whatsoever are 
explainable by natural causes. Does this fact, if true, 
necessarily do away with the Deity? On the contrary, it only 
shifts Him further back — from interference at the connexions 
of the links, to the design, aim, and reason of the whole. 
Before the law of gravitation was discovered, Kepler beheved 
that the planets were kept in their orbits by spirits who guided 
their courses ; that is to say, when the natm’al cause of the 
movement was unlcnown, he referred it to a will like his own. 
When gravitation was discovei’ed, it was supposed to be a 
sufficient cause and no further questions were asked about it. 
But does not gravitation itself, and the part it plays in the 
system of things, require a reason ? Comte, and the Materialists 
jo-nore or forffet that even after the successive links in the chain 

O O 

of phenomena are found to be explained by natural laws, the 
chain a.9 a whole, in past, present, and future, is itself a fact 
requiring explanation. And as this is a fact that can never be 
referred to natural causes for explanation, we are bound, by the 
very terms of the law we are discussing, to refer it to an 
intelligent Will or Deity. Not to do so would be to stultify 
the very law to which we have given our adhesion, and thereby 
to break up that harmony of the mind which we have seen to 
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be, for mortals, the last and only test of ti nth, the last and only 
foundation for belief I am aware it may be said that we have 
already discovered so many natural causes for phenomena that 
were formerly unaccountable, or believed to be supernatural, 
that there is no reason wh}, at some future time, we should not 
djsco\er the cause of the Universe itself In reply, I would 
onl} say that the discovciies of man that constitute hisciMliza- 
tirn, are really discoveries of the laws of phenomena, not leal 
causes at all, and thcicfoie that the cause of the Umveise can 
never be known, but must be icf erred to an intelligent Will or 
Deity, the natme of that Will — whether it be good or bad, 
infinite 01 finite, and the like — being a fair subject foi clifibrences 
of opinion, accoiding to the depth of insight of the observer 
into the constitution of that ^rctwhich is known as the Woild 
And hero I desire to refer to an anomaly in Comte which I 
Iiavc by no means o\ci looked, but which for convenience I 
have reserved for tins place The reader will Iiave observed 
that I have assumed that Comte denied the existence of the 
Deity, Now this is not precisely and literally the fact 
Altliough he really did not believe in His existence, and 
although all Ins arguments, as we have seen, lead to such 
disbelief, he oev ertheless does not go so fai as absolutely to 
deny His existence On the contrary, he asserts that if you 
will have a hypotliesis of the World (which he thinks verj 
foolish of jou), the hypothesis of an Intelligent Hindis more 
piobable than Atheism, but it is at bcU only a hypothesis 
'riic re leon of tins diocropancy between the logical outcome of 
his principles as well as his own private belief on the one hand, 
and ins avowed position on the othei, is tins — that while ho 
felt that theio was no necessity to assume a Deity m oidei to 
explain the connexion of the ^^arate links in the chain of 
phenomena known as the Universe he could not rid him«elf of 
the obvious implication of his own liw, that the Universe, as a 
\ehole, must be referred to a cause, and that that cau«e mti«t be 
an intclhgcut Will But by making his owai hehef co-extcnsive 
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only wliat can be scientifically hioivn (the fallacy of which 
I bare already demonstrated), he was driven to deny practically 
the existence of a Deity ; and by making Humanity the object 
of liis religion, he -vvas bound practically to ignore Him 
altogether. 

Having thus shown that Comte’s two gi’cat arguments 
against the existence of the Deity fall to the ground, before 
proceeding further I feel bound to give greater completeness 
to the present discussion by showing positive reasons why the 
belief in the Deity is necessary to the harmony of the mind. 
But first I must make some preliminary observations to clear 
up misconceptions and put the reader in a better position for 
judging the issues involved. To begin with, I would observe 
that just as the image of a camera on the wall is but the 
enlarged picture of the image in the instimnent, so theories of 
the World are but enlarged pictures of theories of the Human 
Mind, and are framed on the model of our own personal 
experiences. I am aware, of course, that among a large 
number of advanced minds at the present time, nothing is con- 
sidered more absurd and out of date than what is called 
Anthropomorphism, or the endowing of the Great Cause of - 
things with human attributes. To believe that the Deity is 
constructed after the model of our oAvn mind, is considered as 
ridiculous as to believe that the earth is the centre of the 
Universe, and human beings the objects for whose special 
delectation the whole galaxy of suns and planets and stars 
have been created. Nevertheless, in sinte of the agreement 
and weight of opinion on this point, I shall venture to affirm, 
on the contrary, that to believe that the Cause of the Universe 
can be conceived of in terms other than those of our own 
personality (or part of our personality), is as hopeless a 
hallucination as to believe that by any effoi’t whatever one can 
j ump off one’s own shadow, or lift oneself out of one’s own boots. 
Indeed, after running through the systems of philosophers with 
an eye to this question, I will undertake to show in any 
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S}etcm of Plnlocophj \\lntc\cr tint )ns 'i cohcicnt scheme, 
^\llcrc the lUthoi « conception of the C'iu«c of Things is di'T.un 
from theories or cxpciicnccs of the hurn'in mind And 
nlthoiigli miny ln%c imngined that they Inxe dodged the 
incMtable condition", none Imc succeeded inmoio tlian appenr- 
nnee Wlnt the} Im c done is this— thc> hate cithei m^dc the 
Deity a leflection ot liuman nttnbiites of so impalpable and 
\b«ti-act a ch n ictcv as not to be recognisable as human , oi 
tlicy ha\e made Iliin a lefiection of a part of the human mind, 
and tint too a pait "o law and nuiistincti^c in its nitiiie as to 
ippear at fir t sight quite impcisonal Spinoza, foi example, 
of all thinl ci«, had peihaps the gioatcst objection to concening 
of the Deitj after the model of his own mind, and in his 
tcni of riiilo^ophj lie fancied he Ind c\adcd the difficult;^ 
h) Tinl mg God a mcic affair of Extension and TJiouglit But, 
as Di "Maitincau has «o well pointed out whcic did ho got the 
idea of Extension but fiom his onn body, or of Tliouglit but 
fiom his onn miiuH Extension and llionght aio simplj the 
two mo«t abstiact and nnncml picdicitcs of bod) and mind 
rc«pcctncl) ind it is ]nccj«cl) bccau«c tlic) are so abstract 
and shadow), so bloodless and nnpalpablo, tint the) appealed 
to Spinoza to be quite impersonal, and free fiom any taint of 
inthiopomoiphi«m Nevertheless, a little reflection shows 
tint, although «o gliostlikc and impalpable, they arc but 
windows ind emanations of om clvc" 

Herbert Spencer, too the most nucoropiomising, peihips, of 
all the pre cut opponents of ‘\nthiopomoipliisni, finding Innisclf 
unable to deii) i cau«c foi the M«ible Uni\ 01=0, casts about 
him to find one tint slnll be quite above suspicion lie at last 
finds wlnt lie is sockins: loi in an Unknown Toice and 
imagines tint lie Ins tliercb) escaped those toils into which so 
main have f illen But ju't ns Spinoza’" Dcit) was v I ind of 
beitifiod gho t of 'Man projected into Spice, Spencer’** Deit) 
1" the projection of a cci tarn idea— the idea of force— di-aun 
from the lowe«t and least charactcn"ticpajt of our pci onaht), 

o 
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VIZ., {ilC sGnsc-pcrccptions. To hrivc made the Great Cause of 
filings wise, just, and good, would have been to have.shockcd 
Spencer by ifs glaring Anfhrojiomorphism, but to make liimau 
Unknown borcc shorn of all those attributes of wisdom, 
justice, and goodness that arc distinctively human, was to make 
it ajipear, unless carcfull}’’ scrutinized, that having so little 
characteristic of human beings, He had nothing in common 
with them at all. And yet, when wo come to look into it, we 
lind that the idea of foi’ce is, as I have said above, drawn from 
a far/, ol ourselves, idz., our sense-perceptions, and is, in so far, 
anthropomorphic. So that Spencer, instead of making the 
Great Cause quite impersonal, as he believed he was doing, 
real!}' made Him after the image of the lowest and least dis- 
tinctive part of our personality. And after railing at Anthro- 
pomorphism because it endowed the Deity with the Afp/icr 
attributes of human nature, he falls straightway into the same 
pit himself, onl}', instead of the higher attributes, he endows 
the Deity with ideas drawn from those ioioes/ attributes which 
we have in common with the brutes. It is evident, therefore, 
•that in all enquiries concerning the origin of things, the ques- 
tion is not whether wc are going to fashion the Cause of the 
World after the image of ourselves, for that no mortal can 
avoid, but whether we shall fashion Him from siqjcrficial and 
one-sided theories of oursel res, or from wide and harmonious 
ones. 

If, then, the Cause of the Universe must be conceived of in 
terms of our own experience, it is evident that the whole 
question as to whether we shall believe in an intelligent Will or 
Deitv or not, will turn on what is involved in the true idea 
of causation. If we understand by causation what is meant 
by it in scientific investigations, viz., the most conspicuous 
physical antecedent, it is evident that to fully satisfy the demand 
for cause it would only be necessary that things should have 
been evolved out of one another in an endless series thz’ough all 
Time, and by no means necessary that there should be some 
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intellio'cnt IVill unJeilying tlic ivliole piocession of phenomena 
m pa^t, pic«ent, 311(1 futuic But if, on the othei hand, we 
behcie tint ical caimtion altta\s caiije» with it the idea of 
will, It js eiident that to gne tint haimony to the mmd on 
winch alone tiuth c in icpoce, we must believe in an intelligent 
"Will a» the Cm e of thing'*, oi, m other woids, a Deity 
Accoid ng, thcicfoic, to oui idea of causation will be oui 
lehg Otis belief Now, to aiiivc at a cleu conclusion on this 
point, I will begin by ob«eiving that the only cause of which 
wccin hue a”) 1 now ledge or cvpciicncc is tint of oui own 
wills in moving oui bodies, oi objects aioiind us , and consists 
thcicfoic, 111 the pas ago fioin a mental act to a ph iftcal act, 
fioni mind to mitlc" And as this is oni onlj evpcricnce of 
cuisatton, It IS evident (if we arc bound to constuie tlie Cause 
of tilings in toun« of oui own c\pciicnce) tint if left to oiu 
own native intuitions wc should, as all religions have done 
lefci thoUnnci^c to the agency of somcgieat Mmd known ns 
the Deitj In «o doing, we should be giving tint haimoiij 
lo the mind which tiuc belief demands But our conclusion 
although simple and inttonal, is not allow ed to pass un- 
challenged Science intciposcs anda««cits that that mental act 
of will wliK-h we imagine to be the only tiue idea of cause (as 
indeed it is the onlj con'^cious c\pciienco of cau'jc), is at bottom 
not a real cau«o at all, but is mcicly a mental manifestation or 
shadow of a ical cuisc, which xeal cau-o is the vibiation mil 
inuleculu activitv of the biain and ncivous centres So tint 
ulnt IS involved in red can ation, accoiding to Physical 
Science, is not the pi« ige of a menial act into •x physical one, 
but meiUj the passage of a phj«ical OM/reeefent into a physical 
lomequent^ according to the law* of its own proper nature, the 
mental act called the will being nothing but amcic shadow and 
atteiilantof the phveical moleciilir vibntion^, and plajing no 
moic pait as a rcal cui*c than anj otlier sliadow If, then, our 
(hcorv of the Univcne i«, as \ c have seen, merelv a piojcction 
ofotirtheoiv of oin own minds and if in our own minds tlir 
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will is not a real cause at all, but is merely a shadow of the real 
cause ; it is evident that the belief in a great Mind or Will as 
the cause of the Universe must fall to the ground, and be 
superseded by tliat materialistic view wliich asserts that tliere 
is notliing more in the Universe than a series of physical 
antecedents and consequents evolving out of one another 
through all Time. 

Now, in replying to this position taken up by the 
Materialists, I sliall not attempt so much to impeacli the 
facts on which they rcl}^ as to show that, metaphorically 
speaking, they are looking at the world from between their 
legs, and in consequence, instead of harmony and truth, can 
get nothing but chaos and confusion. All our conversation 
assumes that we arc as conscious of possessing intellect, sense 
of beauty, music, and the like, as we are of jiossessing what is 
called will. If therefore you insist that the will has no real 
existence, but is merely the mental manifestation or shadow of 
molecular vibrations in the brain, there is no logical alternative 
but that you should deny real existence to our other conscious 
mental attributes. On the same grounds that you deny the 
real existence of the Avill, I can deny the real existence of the 
intellect. I can justly affirm that it, too, is only a mental 
manifestation or shadow of certain molecular vibrations in the 
brain substance, and therefoi*e can have no real existence. 
Beauty, too, I can justly regard as a mere illusion, not a 
reality — a mere ai’rangement of matter in certain forms, and 
which vanishes if looked at through the microscope. Music, 
too, is merely the effect of certain maten'al vibrations on 
material tissue, and therefore has no real existence. Fi'om, the 
same standpoint, magnanimity, heroism, virtue, and even trutli 
itself, equally witli sensuality and baseness, are but movements 
of certain cells in certain directions, nothing more. ■' So that Jt 
you will insist in looking at the world through your legs, and, 
like that Materialist who carried away from a jrerformance of 
Paganini only the number of times that great player had moved 
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lii« clbou duiin" the cntcitainmcnt ujU insist on taking is 
\oiu st-indpomt of ob«er\'itioii, not the menial attiibiites of 
nnn, but the jjhysical b'l'^is of thc'c 'ittiibiite®, jou i\ill not 
onl\ kill tlic Mill ns a teal CM'itcncc, but you imII also kill 
intellect, poctiy, niu«ic, truth, md nil innks and differences of 
tliouglit 'ind sentiment In a noid, jou will destioy e\cr> 
‘catctroi} ’ of the mmd, nnd will Ica^e nothing in tlie tJniiei«e 
but 1 dead bulk, i baiicn deceit of mattei and motion, and 
cicn the c aie known onl^ tluoiigh the senses, they too maj be 
denied, loi there is no icacon whj the Uniieisc should exist in 
rcihtv as tlie paiticular constitution of oui senses males it 
nppe u to u <5 

bnch IS tiio clnos into which the world would fall weie it 
looked at fiom the Matcualistic point of new To get its 
liaimonica (and, after all those liaiinonic«, whcthei thej no 
brought out of matter oi spiiit, iic about all the tuith wo can 
Cl 01 hope to leach in tlu« life), it is ciident that wo must not 
look It what tan bo ilieot eticaUi/ questioned or denied, but at 
what nni*-t be pjactically bohcicd I am bound to belieie in 
the CM tcnco of tlie external woild, and in seaich for tiuth 
to build on It as on \ leal and solid foundation, altliough 
phdo ophci-^mav denj that it has anj ical existence in 
I piicticalK believe in the difiercncc between viitue and vice, 
irajjnaniinitj and meanne s of <^piut, sclf-saciificc and ‘'elfish 
ne« , although 'Matcinli‘‘t«, icducing them all alike to the 
vibi itions of indificicnt molecules, aie logical!} bound to denj 
nn\ ifol (bfiVience between them I practicallr believe in the 
icil existence of intelligence, beaut}, music, pocti}, and tiutli 
iltliougli these, too like the ic t, inav all be icsolvcd into the 
movements of unmeaning cells and forcCN In the same wa}, 
thciefore, I am bound to believe m the real existence of will 
although Matcrnli ts affirm tliat it is onl} the shadow and 
accomp uiimeiit of molccnhr motion in neivous centre® If, 
dicn the liannon} of the mind demands a cause for the vi'iblc 
Unner c, and if tlie onlv cx|»ciiencc I have of cause is the 
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iiientfil act of "will, it is evident tliat I ain bound, by tlie 
necessity of tlie mind, to regard tlic Universe as tlie effect of 
an intelligent Will or Ueity. Xot tliat I knoio that the Deity 
lias a real existence, any more tJian I know tliat the external 
world has a real existence: all I know is that I am so con- 
stituted that to give harmony to the mind, I must hcUeve in His 
existence, otherwise all mv consolidated beliefs would fall into 
cliaos and ruin. Xor do I feel it incumbent on me to explain 
//ow a will or mind can be the cause of the world. I do not 
know how one unit of matter can attract another while re- 
jielling it, nevertheless I am compelled to believe it. I do not 
know how the mind is united with the matter of the brain and 
its molecular activity. It is not connected by the relation of 
cause and effect in the scientific sense, for that demands 
equivalence between the two terms, and mind can have no 
equivalence cither in nature or force m'th brain substance. It 
is enough that I must believe in the fact of the connexion. I 
do not know how my will can be the cause of my bodily 
movements, it is enough that I should believe the fact. So, 
too, in the same way, it is enough that I should believe in the 
Deity without explaining how He is the Cause of Things. 

Besides, as the material Universe depends for its existence 
on the constitution of our minds, it is not necessaiy that I 
should account for matter, but only for that on vdiich matter 
depends, viz., mind : and that an intelligent mind should be 
the cause of an intelligent mind is not impossible to realise. 

But Ave still have to ask, if real causation involves the idea 
of will, what is that scientific causation Avhich is equally 
authoritative? In reply, I would say, that the relation of 
antecedent and consequent which constitutes what is called 
scientific causation, although a necessary relation, is not a 
relation of cause and effect at all. To make this clear, let us 
imagine the Universe in process of cAmlution from its nebulous 
condition onAA^ard through the formation of stars and planets, 
down to the appearance of animals and plants and man. Hoav, 
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in the lingmgc of Science the foiccs it voiL in tlio ^\orItl of 
jc’tcrdij ire pikI to be the ciupcs of the foices seen m the 
phenomeni of to dij lAhich foiccs «c in tnin the ciiipes of 
tlic plicnoniena of to morro\A Tint is to saj , the same 
qinntity of mittci and motion in the t\oild of to di} 
tlicic jC'tcuHj, and mil be to mono w, only midei changed 
foinis To thcicfoic, tint the noild of ycstcidi}, to day 
and to inoirow aic connected by a ncecp 113 bond called 
can ation, IS sinipl) to saj tint they aic connected by the 
nccc' it3 theie is of the pime quantity of force icmaining the 
eaino in spite of changes of foim At bottom, it amounts o 
nothing moie than the ncccp^ai) but identical piopo^ition tint 
tno ind two alwa3S iml c 01 cause foin, or tint fom is ilua_;S 
the icsuU or c/fcci of two and two 01 then equivalents Tins is 
no inoic a ca«c of ical carnation than if 3 on toolv a piece of 
ch3 in one «lnpc and squeezed it into anothci and then again 
into a thud, and called the fir t shape the cau«c of the second, 
and the second of the thud Ihc truth i®, the teiin cause, as 
ii«cd in fecicncc is mciclj convenient c\pic« ion, it is not a 
philosophical one Scientific causes arc onl) oiderl^ cfTect* 
'Jlic stone tliiowTi into the air fills to the giound Wh) ? 
llccau c the attnction of gravitation bungs it down that is to 
sa3, onl3 because all other things aic seen to fall undei the like 
circumstances Cut to the question wli} tilings should fall at 
all, WI13 gnvitation should fake pait in the svstein of things at 
all, no answer can be given but that so it stands in the will of 
God AVerc still further proof needed tint scientific causation 
1® not real causation, it woidd be found in the fact tint Science 
U'*c» the woitls cause and Imo jntcrclnngcabl) Foi example, 
when the /nip of gravitation was discovered, 111103 Juovements 
of the heavciil3 bodies tint Ind hitherto b^cn inexplicable were 
said to bo explained, so tint if a stone fell to the ground and 
the can c was n®l cd it was said to be giavitition It is the 
same at the pro ont time when anv new fate is discovered , for 
It omblcs us to a'-'ijjn catsis to whole groups of prcviou®!;- 
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obscure cflccts. If cause and law are in Science tlius inter- 
cliangcablc, it is evident tliat scientific causation is not real 
causation at all ; for wliat has the mere order of jdienomeua to 
do with the real causation of them ? 



CHAPTER III. 


A CONFUSION OF PLANES. 

TTAVING slioun in the last chapter that Comte cannot 
logicalh get lid of the Deity»I nov. piocced to the second 
(livi'-ion of tlie subject, and shall cndcaroui to show that, cNcn if 
he could get rid of Him, he could not make Humanity the object 
of human A^oiship. Tint Humanity is not the natural object of 
Peligion, and by no logical aiti 6 cccan be made so, ^^ill become 
appaient if ^^c glance at the iclijrions of the norld histoiically. 
No one, I picsume, uill den^ that in Fcti<=clii&m the object of 
w 01 ship was not tlio stai, animal, or stone, ns such, but tlio 
star, animal, or stone, ns believed to bo the scat of some 
indwelling will or spirit, which will or spuit was the 
real object of woi^hip. So, too, in Polytheism it was not 
the thundcibolt, the tempest, oi the fire that was tlie loal 
object of prayer and piopitiation, but tlie inxisiblc will of Jorc, 
Neptune, or ATilcan, beliercd to be behind these phenomena 
and contiolling them. And, as we all know, the God of Mono- 
theism is not anything visible or tangible, but is that gicat 
Mind and Will that picsidcs orcr the destinies of the Universe. 
If, then, the >arious historical religions hare had ns objects of 
woi'bip tliO'-e invisible Beings that transcend tlic splierc of 
c\pciicncc, it follows that, logically*, tlie object of any future 
religion must lie in the same plane of the transcendental and 
iin i«iblo. E\ cn Spencer, the most inexorable of realists, admits 
this when he says tint, ‘if knowledge cannot monopolise con- 
Eciouencss, if it must always continue possible for the mind to 
dwell upon tint which transcends knowledge, then there can 
nerer cease to be a place for somelhing of the nature of 
Kcligion ; since Pcllgion, under all its fonn«, is distinguished 
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from every thing cis'c in ihh, tliat its snhjcet-maUer is that 
wliicii ])ns,-es the sjilicrc of cxjicricnce.’ But Comte, noting 
the A\i(lc <livcrsity ill tlic oi»jects of the various sentiments at 
(lin’erent times, secs no reason why the religious sentiment 
sliould not have an equally wide range in its choice of objects, 
mid argues that if courage, for cxanijilc, wliicli at one time had 
Iiersoiial prowess as its obicct, now lias so diflercnt a thin" as 
the defence of moral jirincijdcs, there is no reason why religion, 
which at one lime had a Deity as its object, should not now 
iiavc JIuiiianity. Now, the fallacy in this is evident. Foi' if 
Cuuvago. fjovcj and the olhci' sentiments change their objects 
according to moil’s insight and stage of culture, the change is 
merely from one ohjeet to anotlicr in the A-nn/e plane — the plane 
of experience, and is, therefore, quite legitimate. And if 
Keligion, also, has changed its objects from time to time, has 
changed from many gods to a few gods, from a few gods to one 
god, from bad gods to good gods, nevertheless the objects all 
lie in the same plane — the plane of the transcendental — and 
therefore the change is quite legitimate. But wlicn Comte 
proposes to make Humanity the object of religion, he at once 
dasliGS and confounds together two planes of thought which 
the intuitions of men in all ages have kept distinct and sepai-ate, 
viz,, the sphere of religion, which has always Iain in the 
invisible and transcendental, and the sphere of duty, which has 
always Iain in the work-a-day world of men and women. This 
is as fatal a jumble and confusion of mental categories as if in 
our life and conversation we should quietly assume as identical 
such different attributes as love and sensuality, reverence and 
fear, duty and self-interest, honesty and prudence ; and on this 
assumed identity should proceed to rear a vast and complicated 
sy'=tem of thought. That Comte really does make religion and 
duty identical, will be seen by a single quotation from the 
Avritings of one of his most eminent liA'ing I'eprcsentatives. 
‘The substance and croAvn of Religion,’ says Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, ‘ is to ansAver the question Avhat is my duty m the 
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«oilJ, ni) tint) to my fellow -being®, duty to the woild nnd 
ill tint IS in It 'ind of it Dutj,monI puipo'e, moral lmp^o^e 
ment, n the Ia®t woul and deepest woid of Religion Religion 
IS summed up in Duty* Indeed, we should ha^o known 
beforehand fiom Comte’s general aicw of the world that he 
mint of necessity have made religion and dutj identical 
Rogaiding Ilumanitj ns an organmn, and indiMdmls as the 
cells of which it la composed (each cell, while doing its own 
sejiante woiK, noiertlielcss working Immoniousl^ for the good 
of the whole) , and belicMng, moico^ci, in no cvi«tence behind 
the M®iblc world, no undeiljing Cau®e gnmg to things then 
aim and iea®on it is clcai tint the pioblem of the woild must 
Into been, for him, how to make thc'e sepal ate indmdinl®, in 
cacli of whom self interest is predominant, so fai suboidmitc 
their self intcic®t, as to woik Inimonioush for thewcifucof 
Ilnimnit} as a whole Tint is to say, Ins object was to dneover 
wliat IS tlie dut) of each man to Ins ncighbounnd to the whole 
society of which ho formsApait In other woid , Humanity 
was both the leason ind object of his endea\oins, both ins 
diit\ and lus religion That Comte «hoiild Imeceutied both 
icligion and dutj in one and the same object when then 
natural obj*ccts ho on altogether distinct planes, w as \ a tuallj to 
admit tint he had no object foi icbgion in the sense in which 
tint teim is used and understood by men Hanng no belief 
in nnj OM«tencc beyond the neible woild, lie Ind no splicie foi 
tlie exeicnc of wliat men call religion Rut in lus anxiety to 
oi-ect a sjstem of thought tint should satisfj everj side of 
imn’e nntme (and tint, too, on the lijpothoeis tint theiewas 
no background of existence behind the Msiblc world), he was 
obliged to knock into one, two sentiments whicli the intuitions 
of mankind Inic alwajs kept apart, nnd so foie^er iitnted the 
sA'ttm of thouglit which he so liboriouel\ con^tuiottd 
bpencer, too, fell into the same error, but in a dificrcnt waj 
lake Comte he wi bed to reconcile Religion and Science and 
the onl> w he could do this efrectuall\ was b) showing tint 
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at l)o(loin tlicy Ixjtli rc-slcd on llic same basis, and not on two 
distinct bases as was generally supposed. But, unlike Comte, 
be believed, as we have seen, that tlie Sjdicrc of religion was in 
the invisilde and iransccndcntal ; and accordingly, wJiile Comte 
made J^cligion rest on tlic same basis as Science, viz., the real 
world, he made Science rest on the same basis as Bclio-ion, viz., 
the transcendental world. Tlie attempt to make so real and 
material a thing as Science rest on so D-ansccndental a basis as 
Bcli gion, gave rise, in the case of Spencer, as I have elsewhere 
shown,'-' to the most ingenious exhibition of intellectual sleight- 
of-hand that has been known in modern philosojdiy. 

But before we have completely established our jiroof that 
JImnanity cannot logically be made the object of Beligion, we 
must confront the still more plausible argument of Comte, viz., 
that the feelings of reverence, love, and the like which make up 
the religious sentiment, have their natural and appropriate 
objects in our fcllow-nien, and that tlierefore to look for them 
in another world is quite gratuitous and unnecessary. Noav, in 
reference to this argument I wish to remark, by way of pre- 
liminary, that any sentiment, passion, or idea, that is strong 
enoimb to bind tlie discordant elements of man’s nature into a 
unity of aim and effort, may in a certain sense be said to be his 
religion. When tlie gallant knight-errant in the fairy tale 
embai’ked on perilous and romantic adventures to win the smiles 
and favour of the fair ladj-- whose haughty beauty liad pierced 
Ills licart, and laid him captive at lier feet, his devotion may 
justly enough be said to have been his religion. When John 
Stuart Mill said of liis wife, ‘ her memory is to me religion, and 
her bright examplej summing up as it does all excellence, is the 
standard by which I regulate my life,’ he, too, used the term in 
a sufficiently distinct and intelligible sense. And when in 
popular pai’lance we hear an}-^ great master-passion by which a 
man is impelled, spoken of as his religion — whether it be money- 
getting, ambition, fame, position, or the struggle to realize the 

•In tlie chapter on Herbert Spencer in my “Religion of the Future.’’ 
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ideal in the dmma, poetry, or art, we are .all aware of the sense 
in wliich the term is used. It may be said to have been 
the religion of Alexander to found a universal empire ; of 
'Wendell Phillips, to free the slave; of Mazzini and Garibaldi, 
to consummate the unification of Italy. And so in the same 
way if the idea of Humanity, like th.at of P.atriotism, is sti-ong 
enough to give unity of aim and effect to a man’s life, and wide 
cnougli to give unity of .aim and effect to the lives of all, theic 
is no objection to calling it a religion. But to im.aginc that 
this derivative and more or less metaphoric.al meaning of the 
word is the sense in ■which it is commonly understood, is as 
puerile as to imagine that when a man S2>eaks of being in 
Heaven after coming out of some intense agony, his words are 
to be taken lltcmlly. By Religion, in the common acceptation, 
is meant the belief men have in the great Cause of tilings and 
their relation to that Cause. For Comte to attach any other 
meaning to the terms, and afterward to argue as if lie meant by 
it what we moan by it, is to completely confuse and mystify 
the reader. Comte had no belief in a great Cause of the 
Universe, and therefoie had no object of Religion in the 
common acceptation of the term. But instead of dropping 
the word when the object of the thing itself was gone, he still 
retained the word, but gave it quite a different intei-pretation. 
Having no object for the term in its usual meaning, he fell 
back on the deriv.ative mc.aning given to it in the above 
instances, and played with the two as if they were identical. 
Hence the reader’s perplexity. 

If, then. Religion in its true sense means the belief men h.ave 
in the nature of the great 'Cause of Things and their relation to 
that Cause, it does not follow that because the feelings of 
reverence, love, and the like, which make up the religious 
sentiment, liave their natural sphere among our fellow-inen, our 
fcllow-inen .are necessarily the objects of Religion. On the con- 
trary, it is because men arc the symbols and representatives in 
Time of that great Cause which is tlic true object of Religion. 
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tliat tliej call forth in us the religious sentiment. Nor is there 
anything extraordinary or exceptional in this. In olden times, 
the person of a king was sacred because he was believed to be 
the vice-regent of God ; at the present time, because he is the 
representative of the unity and dignity of the State ; in either 
case, in virtue of his symbolical and representative capacity 
only. It is the same with the persons of ambassadors, and of 
all state-officials from the highest to the lowest. Even dags, 
crowns, sceptres, and other symbols of king and country, 
although they absolutely have no intrinsic value, call forth the 
same sentiments of loyalty and patilotism as the things them- 
selves which they represent. So, too, with Hature. The feel- 
ing, for example, that goes out from us to a beautiful dower is 
not due to the dower itself, in so far as it is a mere anatomical 
structure, a mere arrangement of form and colour, but is due 
rather to that hidden invisible Beauty out of which it springs, 
and of which its little life is the transient manifestation. It is 
this invisible Beauty on which we lore to dwell in contempla- 
ting .the Rower and the short-lived splendour in which it is 
arrayed. Were its beauty nothing more than the pleasure 
afforded the eye by the mere harmony of material outline and 
the blending of tints, its poetic charms would vanish. And 
hence, if beauty, as is believed, is one side of the religious 
sentiment, the object of the sentiment would be not the dower 
itself, but that which it expresses, the hint it gives us of that 
deep sea of Beauty into Avhich it is but one small inlet. 
‘Things more excellent than any symbol are seen through 
symbols.’ It is the same, too, Avith those great human attri- 
butes of magnanimity, heroism, expansion and elevation of 
mind, AAdrich call forth reverence, love, and admiration from 
human souls. For just as the dead, cold, marble of the statue 
calls foi’th our admiration not on its own account but because 
it is the expression of the sculptor’s mind ; as beauty of form 
is loved less for itself than as the natural symbol of the beauty 
of mind and character; so beautv and elcA-ation of mind them- 
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6chc3 110 re\eicncc(l iml idmueil bccan‘5e tlic} iic the liighc t 
symbols no Iia^c ou cartii of that Dninc ^linJ of whicli thc^ 
aic the temponiy enibotlnncnt — tint Divmo Mind to Minch ill 
oiiilization and piogie'ss is the «triig£;lf* to moio and more 
nciilv appioMinate It t3 this Dmnc Mind mIiicIi is the 
sccict magnet and ccnticof attraction foi human and not 
the passing hum in foims in which it is hou«ed and lodged foi a 
fci on So that, instead of Humanity being, as Comte believed 
the tnie object of Religion because oui lehgious feelings find 
jn human heiiigs appiopriatc objects for then satisfaction, our 
religious feelings, on the contmj,aiccalled forth bj Iliinnnitj 
because Iminan beings are the symbols of that Divine Cau c 
which IS the onl) tiuo object of tlio lohgious sentiment It is 
fpute true, as Comte contends, that the object of Religion niu«t 
be a being endowed with attributes that can call foitli icvei 
cncc, adnination and love, but, unless the intuitions of all 
ages aic a mi«taLo, that object cannot be any being Iihe our- 
selves 01 aggregate of beings called Humanity, but mu«t be 
tint gieat l^ower m whom we and all othci beings have oui 
root®, that invi ible Spung of Light and Life in wliom we aio 
bound to believe, but who o effects alone we aie peimittcd 
to «cc 

Vnd lastlj, if we cannot logically male Humanitj the 
object of Religion, noithci can wc nnko it practicallj the 
object of human worship Now, it must bo lemembercd m 
tins connexion that it was on the cnthusia'=m which Humanit/ 
was expected to inspire, when elevated into an object of 
wouhip, til It Comte itlied, to counteract tho'e selfish instincts 
of Imman nature which aic naturallj «o much ttrongcr than the 
inori! impulses To c\citc the enthusiasm nece «arj to nnko a 
nnu forget lus own petty interests m object mu t not onlv be 
believed to be a tiuo object, but mu«t also have the power of 
kindling the imagination, or that side of our nature which 
responds to the infinite, the intangible, the unlimited A 
woman, for exunple, may hive ill the virtue^, an 1 mav 
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(lcinonstral)ly be tlic Inic object of a man’s love and devotion, 
and yet, unless slie touches his imairination by suofgcsting a 
higher excellence than anywhere appears in her actions or con- 
versation. unless indeed she opens out a range of possibility both 
of heart and soul th.at shall run far away into the inc.alculable 
and unlimited, she will excite no lofty enthusiasm, no heroic 
devotion, no sclf-sacrifico. In the same way, too, if a man is 
thoroughly to subjugate us and lead us after him, he must leave 
the impression of a greater range of thought and feeling than 
our own. But should we in our expanding life at last come up 
to his stature, and find that what was once to us immeasurable 
ajul incalculable has now a finite and limited value only, his 
])Ower over us will be gone, and he himself Avill never .ag.ain be 
to us the same splendid possibility which he was before. lYe 
have scon his limitations, and henceforward it is .all over with 
him. Instead of being that boundless sea which we had 
imagined him, he has shrunk into a Lake, a pond, on whose 
waters, indeed, we may disport ourselves j^erhaps, but whose 
•shores, surveyable all around, excite none of that awe .and 
emotion which are roused in us by the illimitable, the 
immeasurable, the unknown. It is evident, therefore, that a 
Beligion which is to afFect the daily life, must have as its 
object something that will fire the Imagination, cither by its 
own inherent qualities or by the halo with which it has come to 
be invested. The imagination once kindled, the religious 
feelings will spring uj) sjiont.aneously ; and selfishness, reined in 
by the controlling emotion will be subordinated. All the old 
religions of the world had, in their gods, objects which g.ave 
infinite pl.ay to the im.agination, by reason of the tr.anscendent 
and innneasur.able attributes with which they were endowed : 
and so called forth the religious emotions spontaneously. And 
we m.ay confidently expect that any religion vdiich shall t.ake 
on itself to guide the future of mankind, must h.ave as its 
object a Being having the like immeasurable and transcendent 
qualities But Comte, instead of trying to find an object of 
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Religion that ivill naturally roase the imagicatlon, and so draw 
out the religious sentiment spontaneously, looks out for ao 
object that he thinks ought to draw out the sentiment, and 
having found it, proceeds to set it before us in such an attrac- 
tive form as to fire the imagination, hoping thereby to induce 
tlic feeling desired j like a man who, instead of waiting for the 
woman whom he must love, looks for one he ought to love, and 
then tries to throw such a romantic idea around her, as shall 
rouse the wished-for emotion. Believing that Humanity, if we 
arc to do it any good, ought to call fortli the reverence, love, 
and devotion of human souls, or, in a word, their religious 
sentiment, Comte proceeds to invest it with the necessary 
dignity, by calling it the Supreme Being, the Great Organism, 
and the like, thereby giving it all the power over the imagina- 
tion which attaches to an idea so mystic and sublime. 

Kow, I must admit that if the conception of Humanity can 
be eo presented as to rouse the Imagination, it may become an 
object of worsliip, whether it be the true object of Religion or 
not. For there can be no doubt that any idea or object that 
can kindle the imagination, may become an object of devotion, 
and may so far make a man subordinate his selfishness as to 
sacrifice himself to its pursuit, whether it bo money, ambition, 
fame, power, position, love, science, poetry, or art. What, 
then, wc ask, are those attributes which Comte sees in 
Humanity wliich arc to give it that power over the imagination 
nccessarj’ to make it an object of woi-ship? In the first place, 
says Comte, it is a real existence, while we individuals are 
only metaphysical abstractions. And wljy is it a real existence 
and we mere abstractions? Because it is a great Organism, 
and wc arc but cells in its huge frame. And why is it an 
organism ? Because, like other organisms, it has gone through 
regular stages of growth and evolution, kno^^•n as the Theolo- 
gicjil, Metaphysical and Positive stages. In a word, says 
Comte, it is the Supremo Being in whom our little individual 
lives arc absorbed and lost, out of which tliey grow, and into 

r 
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whicli they return ; just as tlie individual cells of a bodily 
organism die and are replaced by others, while the body, as a 
whole, lives on and retains its continuity throughout. And 
{lierefore, argues Comte, it not only ought to rouse our 
imagination, by its greatness, its vastness, and its power, but 
if looked at steadily and fixedly enough, it is bound to do so. 
Now I liave already shown in a former chapter that Humanity 
is an organism in a metaphorical sense merely, not in that strict 
and definite sense attached to the term in biology, and adopted 
by Comte as tlie basis of his analogy. I will only remark, in 
passing, that if you are to consider Humanity an organism, 
merely because individual human beings are connected by 
certain nccessaiy bonds of thought and feeling (and therefore 
must necessarily evolve in definite stages), there is no reason 
why you should not also call a kaleidoscope an organism, 
because its fragments are so related that, shake them how you 
will, they will always arrange themselves in certain regular 
forms ; or the World in general an organism, because, according 
to the Evolution hypothesis, each thing is so related to all, 
that, as Carlyle says, not an Indian can quarrel with his squaw 
on the shores of Lake Winnipeg, but wll make the price 
of beaver rise ; not a pebble can be thrown from the hand, but 
will alter the centre of gravity of the Universe. There can be 
no doubt that human beings will always form themselves into an 
oi’ganism, in whatever situation they may be placed ; but that 
Humanity is a ready-made organism, in the biological sense 
used by Comte, is a purely arbitx-ary and gratuitous assump- 
tion, and therefore a most hazardous basis on which to construct 
a system of Flu'losopiiy. There is little chance, therefore, that 
this transparent fiction of Humanity being the Supreme 
Being should throw such an imaginative aureole about it as to 
make it an object of worship. But there is still another fiction 
on which Comte relies to make Humanity an object of worship, 
and that is, that Humanity is greater than ourselves. The 
reason he thinks Humanity is greater than ourselves is, 
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because to the stored-up i,nowIcdgc and experience of tlic 
generations that have prcecded ug, we owe all that is best in 
oursehes, the greater part of our knowledge, oui civilization, 
our culture, our habits of life, our morality. Now, the 
absurdity of this view will become appaicnt if we remembei 
that, now that Science has shown the continuity of all species, 
the earliest generations of men must have owed all that was 
best inthcmschcs to the accumulated stores of wisdom of the 
latest generation of apes ; and therefore, if we are to worship 
the generations of men that have preceded us, there is no 
reason why wo should not also worship the generations of apes 
that preceded them; and so on down through molluscs and 
worms and frog-spawa to protoplasm itself You cannot draw 
the lino at Humanity, and say that jou will worship nc 
fcpecics lower and more remote in the scale ; for, in doing so 
3 ou confc«s that eomething has been implanted in man that 
not tlic icsult of prciious experience among tlio lower races — s 
piopo^ition that lains quite counter to all scientific modes of 
interpretation Besides, for an object to be greater than our* 
sell 03 , It need not be greater in mere bulk and acquisition, but 
inu«t be in the scale of being, and that the preceding 

generations of men were lughcr than us there is no reason for 
hclicMiig 

The tnitli i", It is impo'^iblc so to irradiate Humanity by 
anj’ halo of ploaring fictions as to make it an object of worship 
Who could worship, for example, the E^quimiux, the Fijian, 
the Ba«hi-Bazouk, tlic Digger Indian, the base and gro\eIling 
Oriental and £la^c? Wlio lias ever done so, or pretended to 
do so? And if arc cannot worship the indhidual, a>liy the 
tribe? If not the tribe, avhy a number of tribes, or nations, or 
cacn llic hiunin race at large? I am aware that Comte 
con«iders thit not all men arc members of the entity called 
llunnnit\ , hut onlj* the ffood of prc'cnt and preceding genera* 
tions. Are the good, then, to he my religion? Thej may 
and shall command my srmpathy and re«pcct, hut cannot 
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necessarily have sucli power over my imagination as to subju- 
gate my lieart and soul. 

And besides, if Humanity is to be made the object of our 
religion, what will become of Nature, and in consequence of 
the world of Poetry and Art? To have got rid of a j\Iind and 
Soul behind the visible world, and then to make Humanity our 
religion — the object of all our aims, our affections, our efforts— 
is to leave Nature outside, as a corpse, and make of poetry and 
art an unreality and imposture. It is only because we believe 
in a Soul behind the visible Universe that the features of 
Nature are so pleasing and elevating to the mind. To believe 
that Nature is a corpse, and the landscape, in consequence, only 
a dead inventory of material objects, is to kill all poetry and 
art, which exist indeed on the assumption that beauty of form 
always refers back to beauty of soul and essence. No dead or 
merely material thing can delight and elevate us, unless, as in 
sculpture and painting, it suggests the corresponding life and 
soul. All beauty, whether of person or character ; all greatness, 
^vhether of sentiment or life, is worshipped and loved, pi'ccisely 
because it is believed to be the expression of that inward, 
spiritual, and diviner Beauty which is the real object of human 
worship. And hence there is no logical alternative, but either 
to admit a Divine Miud behind the world, or else to confess 
that all poetry all enthusiasm, all art, all worship, is an 
imi)ertinence and sham. Comte saw this, and perceived, 
moreover, that all poetry and art must fade and wither unless 
fed by sentiment. He saw also that sentiment can be called 
out by mind only, and not by material things. But he had 
already got rid of all mind behind Nature, and therefore had no 
place for sentiment, and, in consequence, for poetry and art. 
To get out of the difficulty, therefore, he proposed that we 
should give our scientific facts and conceptions such an imagina- 
tive setting, as avouM satisfy the mox’al and xsthetic sentiments 
otherwise bereaved. Among other things, for example, he 
recommends us to endow the External World ivith feeling. 
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just as if It %v’erc a person, and so be able to jmngine it as 
helping man to ameliorate the wmversal order In this way, bj 
rounding ofF truth fiction, he hoped to give that satis 
faction and harmony to the mind, which is lost and destroyed 
ulicn great sentiments are denied their legitimate sphere of 
gratification Even Space, empty Space, we are to imagine to 
ha\c feeling, and so male it an object of adoration as represen 
tatnc of fatality I That is to saj, having got rid of mind in 
general behind the external norld, he is obliged to bring it back 
piecemeal, and under every object that is to call forth our 
sentiments toinseit a piece of will and per&onahty Having 
left no stone unturned to depose the Deity, he is obliged to 
reinstate Him under those thinly veiled fictions which ho 
in'iists on our treating as if they were realities No grcatei 
satire on his system of philosophy could pos«ibly bo imagined 
IlaMng, ^\itli infinite trouble got the Deity out of the waj, in 
order tliat he might make Humanity the object of Religion, in 
Ins fcais lc«t Nature, thus deprived of licr animating principle, 
sliotild become a corp«c, and Poetry and Art an unreality and 
iinposturc, lie is forced to bung Him back again, cut up into 
the c little fetischistic forms And, after repudiating the 
Dcitj, because ho believed Him to be a fiction of the imagina- 
tion, ho ends b} deliberately a^I ing us to mal e believe that vve 
believe those fictions bj^ winch he replaced Him, and all for 
fear Ic«t the harmony of the mind elioiild bo destroyed , not 
t>CiVC 2 Mng thtt real harmon) C7a snso only out of a consensus 
of ti le beliefs, not fictitious ones Indeed, the very reason for 
Ins objecting to make God the object of Religion was, because 
the belief in God wag in Ins opinion not a true belief, and 
thoreforL on it nothing solid and enduring could be built. That 
i grcit Evstem of thought should thus bo reduced at last to eke 
out its harmonies bj an elaborate ti 'uo of fiction", is the best 
proof of the existence at its core of some be«cttmg fallacy, 
which fillacj, under a few of us many different di«gm«c«, I 
hope, m the foresoing page*, to hare clearly pointed out 
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PllELIMINAKr. 

TN the last section Ave shav that the term Religion may be 
used in tAYO quite different senses ; in the one, its true and 
accepted sense, it means tlie conceptions men have formed of 
the great Cause of tilings, and their relation to tliat Cause; in 
the other, its secondary and occasional sense, it is used of 
anything tliat lias the poAver of binding the human sentiments 
and desires into a unity of aim and effort. We saAv, too, that 
Humanity could not possibly be made the object of Religion in 
its first and true sense, but at most only in that deriAAatiA’C and 
more or less metaphorical sense in Avhich country, art, love, 
money, and the like, may be, and sometimes are, AA’ith quite as 
much apjiropriateness, said to be men’s religion. Religion 
being thus restored to its old and Avell-understood meaning, it 
is necessary noAV to trace the Iuaa^s of the human mind inAmlved 
in its construction, Avitlr the vicAV of estimating its effects on 
Avhat Ave have already seen to be the great end of all civili- 
zation, viz., the elcA'ation and expansion of the individual mind. 

During the long ages in AAdiicli Religion aams believed to rest 
on Revelation alone, to be something imposed on the mind fi’om 
without by divine authority, rather than evolved from the reason 
and imagination loithin^ no attempt AA’^as likely to be made to 
account for its various forms by natural laAVS alone. When men 
belicA’ed that the observed Haa^s of Nature Avere to be rejected 
unless they harmonized Avitli the first chapter of Genesis, and 
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the observed laws of the human mmd unless thej Immonizcd 
with the dogmas of ongiml sm* and ‘redemption,’ it was 
impossible that they should at the same time believe that these 
very dogmas themselves had spiung from the reason and 
imagination of men woiking on the material and social con- 
ditions under which they wcic placed Men naturally enough 
bchcied tint if Kcligion had a supernatural Origin, it could not 
ha>c had a natural one , if it sprang from the divine councils it 
could not have resulted from the working of the ordinaiy laws 
of human nature But from the time tint it was felt that 
Religion was as mucli a product of the secret workings of 
human thought and imagination as a poem or a work of art, 
that, as the planets from the sun, It was first of all thiown off 
from tlio central human spirit, and afterwards believed to ha\o 
an independent objcctnc origin of its own, the way was open 
for the di'coicry and enunciation of the laws on which it was 
constructed, and fiom which all its \arious forms ha\o tal cn 
thcir rise As jet, Iiowc\ci, no one lias attempted to traco 
thc«o laws in anything like then entuety, or give them anj- 
thing like scientific definiteness and preci'^ion It is true, ns wo 
«aw in a founcr chapter, that Comte lias grasped one of the 
most pregnant of these laws — the law of wills and causes — but 
it 19 only one, and although its importance cannot be oiei- 
cstimatcd, it is ncicrthclcss so large and sweeping m its 
character, as to account only for the most general phases 
through winch Religion has pas ed — -Animism, rctischism, 
Polythei«m, Monotheism — IcaMiigthc minuter structure of the 
variou'* cieeds still unaccounted for Herbert Spencer, too, has 
undertaken to account for the oiigm, growth, and develop- 
ment of religion*", on the lijpothcsis of Evolution His 
mode of procedure is strictly «cicntific, and con‘*ist8 in 
searching among the rcconls of c^i«ting savage races for 
the mo^t ‘"imple and rudimentary form of religion and 
when this js found, m endeavouring to di cover tlic circum- 
slani-es of savage life tint would nio«t naturally account 
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for it. And so, after collecting the accounts of travellers 
from every quarter of the globe and collating them, he 
finds that the worship of the spirits of ancestors is the 
lowest form of existing religion, and thence concludes, from 
analogy, that in all probability it is the crude and undeveloped < 
form from which all our present civilized religions have been 
evolved. On searching farther for the circumstances that 
would most naturally give rise to this form of worship, he finds 
them in the phenomena of dreams, and in the manifestations 
of diseases of the nervous system. The savage, having no 
scientific Jrnovvledge with which to correct the illusions of the 
mind, seems in his dreams to see his spirit travelling far away 
into distant regions, engaging in wondrous adventures, and 
returning again when he awakes. He thereupon concludes 
that there is a sph’it within him that can come and go, can 
enter the body and leave it at pleasure. Carrying with him 
this idea, when he sees a fellow-savage convulsed with mania or 
epilepsy, what can he think but that the spirit of an enemy has 
entered the body, and is working its evil will there 7 And 
what more natural than that the fear of these evil spirits should 
lead to the Avorship of those most likely to protect him — the 
spirits of his ancestors — ^and to the endeavour to gain their 
favour by those rites, offerings, and ceremonies which would 
most have pleased them AAdien alive ? It is thus that Spencer 
finds a natural and easy explanation of the earliest form of 
existing religion, in the circumstances of savage life acting on 
the uncultured mind ; later forms being developed from this, in 
a manner equally natural, and stiU bearing traces of their early 
origin. Now, my results and mode of procedure, although 
quite different, are in no Avay inconsistent ivith those of 
Spencer ; on the contrary, they are rather the complement of 
them. For if all concrete religions must be the result of the 
union of two distinct factors — on the one hand, of certain laws 
of the human mind, and on the other, of certain circumstances 
and conditions of men— it is onen to the student to investigate 
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cither the circumstances, or the laws, or both. Given the 
religion — the worship of ancestral spirits and the like — Spencer 
subordinates the laics of the mind involved, and concentrates 
attention on the special circumstances most likely to produce it 
— the phenomena of dreaming, of ner\’ous disorders, and the 
like. I, on the contrary, shall Ignore the circumstances for the 
time being, and shall concentrate attention on those great laws, 
of the human mind which must give rise to Religion under any 
circumstances. The differences in result to be anticipated 
from these two metliods of procedure, viz., from detennining 
tlie circumstances, and determining the laics, are these, that 
however probable the circumstances may be, they can never be 
verified, for we shall never more be able to see Religion in the 
process of formation ; whcrc.is, if once tlic laws can be dis- 
covered, they can, like gravitation, be verified at any time and 
in any place. Besides, the circumstances that gave rise to one 
particular religion will not c.tplam another, whereas the laws 
involved in one arc involved in .all. And, more important still, 
n knowledge of tlio circumstances in winch any religion takes 
its rise will throw no light on the efects of Religion on character 
and life, whcre.as the knowledge of the laws involved will lead 
directly, as we shall see, to a knowledge of its effects on mental 
and monil expansion, and thereby scivc os guide to Action. 

As to the effects of Religion on Life and Action, little has 
hitlicrto been done in the way of putting the subject on a 
scientific basis. Tlic clergy of the various churclies, pre- 
occupied in setting fortli the attractions of their oum particular 
forms, are indisposed for general views; and arc, by reason of 
that narrowness of view wluch results from regarding tlicir own 
special creed as absolutely true, disqualified for tracing the 
broad effects of Religion on human life; .as lawyers, by reason 
of their pedantry, are said to be disqualified for the higher 
functions of statesmanship. Indeed, it is impossible tliat it 
slmuld be otherwise, ns the belief in Revelation consecrates 
equally each and evera* part of the sacred record, thereby 
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exalting tlie letter over the spirit, and so forbidding large and 
commanding views. Besides, what hope is there of getting a 
severe scientific estimate from men who are under such strono- 
temptations to magnify the importance of the function they 
administer, and paint it coulcur cle rose; from men who are 
oppressed by the consciousness of having to address herds of 
medieval worshippei-s, whose fixed, upraised eyes mark out, as 
with bayonet-points, the path in which they are to tread, and 
silently dictate that Keligion should bo shown to be the best of 
all possible expedients for making the most of both worlds? 

On the other hand, the Materialists and Atheists, perceiving 
the hopelessness of reconciling many of the doctrines of 
religion ^vith the verified results of Science, and remembei’ing, 
moreover, the black record of crimes done in its name, regard it 
as of no benefit to mankind at all, but as a drawback rather, or 
even a curse — a break on the wheel of progress, an illusion of 
fanaticism or despair. So that while one set of persons regard 
it as of supreme importance, and another of no importance, or 
less tlian none, the way is open for anyone who shall estimate 
scientifically Avhat, under each and all its forms, it can and does 
accomplish for man, and what, under no form whatever, it is 
capable of accomplishing. To break ground on a subject so 
interesting and important is the object of the present endeavour. 

But, before the subject can be jdaced in all its bearings 
before the reader, it is necessary to clear the way by removing 
a few of the more prominent misconceptions that complicate or 
obsciu’e it. 

In the first place, then, I would remark that Keligion, being 
the belief men have in the great Cause of things and their 
relation to that Cause, there is no hope of the laws on which it 
turns being scientifically determined, unless Ave are prepared to 
admit at the outset that, in AAdiatever creed it may chance to be 
embodied, it is believed in precisely the same sense in w'hich 
any other natural or human fact is believed. By this I mean, 
that it is accepted as a reasonahU explanation of the jihenomcna 
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of tlio Woild and of Himn.n Life, in the same sense in uhich 
the attraction of the moon is accepted as a reasonable explana- 
tion of the tides, or the attraction of the earth, of the fall ot 
1 leaf or stone When it harmonizes completely nith men’s 
other beliefs, it is siid to be a reasoned belief, ■\^hcn it doe-* 
not so harmonize, and yet does not m its essence run counter to 
them, but is accepted, as is most ficquently the case, on 
tradition or authoiity, it is still an intellectual belief, and is as 
much dependent on intellectual laws, as our belief in the 
Copcmican theory of Astionomy (although uc may not ha^c 
folloucd in detail its aanous steps) is an intellectual belief 
dependent on intellectual Ia\v« That this is the case, a 
moment’s reflection sliould suffice to satisfy us Whj, foi 
example do ue reject the religions of sa\ages and the lower 
races? E\idcntly because tliej lun countei to our knowledge 
of the woild and of the liunian mind, that is to saj, because 
tho> aro not intellectually cicdible to us Why do the sayages 
themsches believe in them? Eaidcntly bccaii«c the) do not 
lun coimtci to thou knou ledge and culture, such as it i«, that is 
to say, because they aic intellectually cicdible to them Again, 
uh) do so many of the cultured and enlightened classes m 
Europe at the present time reject the Chiistian religion? The 
nnsucr, as before, is that the \aiious conceptions embodied m 
Its creed run counter to beliefs founded onpositi\c Science, 
and so can no longer be credited as they were befoio Science 
had reached its present stage ol advancement Indeed, «o 
obvious IS It to me that icligioiis beliefs aic accepted or 
rejected on piccisely the same grounds as an) other 

beliefs what»ocvcr, that 1 glioiild have deemed it superfluous to 
insist on It so stionglv, were it not that I am aware how 
profoundl) the idea is discredited Instead of being regarded 
ns a matter of intellectual hclief, of logical inference, Religion is 
regarded as a matter of faith, a in) «tcr) passing comprehension , 
an nfi ur of sentiment and emotion, rather than of in«ight , a 
state of the heart, rati cr than of the head Now, the preva- 
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exalting the letter over tlie sjn’n't, and so forbidding large and 
commanding views. jBcsides, wliat liope is there of getting a 
severe scientific estimate from men who are under such strono- 
tenijjtnijons to nmgijify the jwportance of the fimetioa they 
administer, and paint it conlcuv clc rose; from men who are 
oppressed by the consciousness of having to address herds of 
inedireval worshippers, whose fixed, upraised eyes mark out, as 
with baj’onct-points, tlie ijatli in which they are to tread, and 
silently dictate that Religion should be shown to be the best of 
all possible expedients for making the most of both worlds ? 

On the other hand, the Materialists and Atheists, perceiving 
the hopelessness of reconciling many of the doctrines of 
religion with tlie verified results of Science, and remembering, 
moreover, the black record of crimes done in its name, regard it 
as of no benefit to mankind at all, but as a drawback rather, or 
c\'cn a curse — a break on the wheel of progress, an illusion of 
fanaticism or despair. So that while one set of persons regard 
it as of supreme importance, and another of no importance, or 
less than none, the way is open for anyone who shall estimate 
scientifically what, under each and all its forms, it can and does 
accomplish for man, and what, under no form whatever, it is 
capable of accomplishing. To break ground on a subject so 
interesting and important is the object of the present endeavour. 

But, before the subject can be placed in all its bearings 
before the reader, it is necessary to clear the way by removing 
a fcAV of the more pi’omiuent misconceptions that complicate or 
obscui’e it. 

In the first place, then, I Avould remark that Religion, being 
the belief men IiaA’^e in the great Cause of things and their 
relation to that Cause, there is no hope of the laAA’^s on Avhich it 
tui'ns being scientifically determined, unless we are prepared to 
admit at the outset that, in Avhatever creed it may chance to be 
embodied, it is believed in precisely the same sense in Avhich 
any other natural or human fact is believed. By this I mean, 
that it is accepted as a reasonable explanation of the phenomena 
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of the "World and of Human Life, in the same sense in ^^hlch 
the attraction of the moon is accepted as a reasonable e'jplana* 
tion of the tides, or the attraction of the earth, of the fall ot 
a leaf or stone When it harmonizes completely iMtli men’s 
other belief®, it is siid to be a reasoned belief, when it does 
not so harmonize, and yet does not in its essence run counter to 
them, but is accepted, as is most fiequently the case, on 
tradition or authoiity, it is still an intellectual belief, and is as 
much dependent on intellectual laws, as our belief in tlie 
Copcrmcan theory of Astronomy (although we may not ha\e 
folloi\cd in detail its canons steps) is an intellectual belief 
dependent on intellectual laws That this is the ci‘'c, a 
moment’s reflection ®hould suffice to sati^fj us M hy, foi 
example do wc reject the icligions of sa\agcs and the lower 
races 1 EMdently hccau«o thcyioin counter to our hnowledgo 
of the woild and of the human mmd, that is to «aj, bccau«c 
thej arc not ciediblc to u« Why do the savages 

thcmseUcs bohc^c in them? Evidently because thej do not 
run countei to their knowledge and culture, such ns it i*, tint is 
to say, bccau«e they are intcllcctuollv ciediblc to them Again, 
whj do so manj of the cultuicd and enlightened cln«®cs m 
Europe at the present time reject the Clnj«tnn leligion? The 
answer, as hefoic, is that the aarious conceptions embodied m 
Its creed run counter to beliefs founded on positnc Science 
and so can no longer be credited as they wore before Science 
had reached its present stage ol adianccment Indeed, so 
ohiious is it to me that religious beliefs arc accepted or 
rejected on precnclj the ®aroc tnleUeciual grounds as an^ othc'* 
beliefs wlnt«ocicr, that 1 should Imc deemed it superfluous to 
insist on It 60 strongh, were it not that I am aware how 
profound!) the idea is di«crcditcd Instead of being legaitlcci 
IS a matter of intellectual belief, of logical inference, Kehgion is 
regarded as a matter of faith, a in) ®tei) passing comprehcn«ion , 
an affiur of sentiment and emotion, rather than of insight, a 
state of the heart, rati er than of the head Now, tlic proia- 



exulting tlic letter over tlic spirit, and so forbidding large and 
coinnianding views. Besides, wliat liope is there of ffettino- a 
severe scientific csliimitc from men wlio are under such stronf>- 
temptations to magnify tlic importance of the function they 
administer, and paint it coulcur dc rose; from men who are 
ojijiressed by the consciousness of having to address herds of 
mcdi<'U\';il worsliijipers, wliosc fixed, upraised eyes mark out, as 
witli bayonet-points, the path in which they are to tread, and 
silently dictate that Keligion should be shown to be the best of 
all possible expedients for making the most of both worlds? 

On tlic otlicr hand, tlio Materialists and Atheists, perceiving 
the hopelessness of reconciling many of the doctrines of 
religion with the verified results of Science, and remembering, 
moreover, the black record of crimes done in its name, regard it 
as of no benefit to mankind at all, but as a drawbaek rathei*, or 
oven a curse — a break on the wheel of iwogress, an illusion of 
fanaticism or despair. So that while one set of persons regard 
it as of supreme importance, and another of no importance, or 
less tlian none, the way is open for anyone who shall estimate 
scientifically what, under each and all its forms, it can and does 
accomplish for man, and what, under no form whatever, it is 
capable of accomplishing. To break ground on a subject so 
interesting and important is the object of the jn’esent endeavour. 

But, before the subject can be placed in all its beai'ings 
before the reader, it is necessary to clear the Avay by removing 
a few of the more prominent misconceptions that complicate or 
obscure it. 

In the fust place, then, I wmuld remark that Religion, being 
the belief men have in the great Cause of things and their 
relation to that Cause, there is no hope of the la^vs on which it 
turns being scientifically determined, unless we are prepared to 
admit at the outset that, in whatever creed it may chance to be 
embodied, it is believed in precisely the same sense in which 
any other natural or human fact is believed. By this I mean, 
that it is accepted as a reasonable explanation of the phenomena 
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of tlio World and of Human Life, in the same sense in which 
the attraction of the moon is accepted as a reasonable explana- 
tion of the tides, or the atti'action of the earth, of the fall of 
a leaf or stone. When it harmonizes completely with men’s 
other beliefs, it is said to bo a reasoned belief ; when it does 
not so harmonize, and yet docs not in its essence run counter to 
them, but is accepted, as is most frequently the case, on 
tradition or authority, it is still an intellectual belief, and is as 
much dependent on intellectual laws, as our belief in the 
Copcmican theory of Astronomy (although wc may not have 
followed in detail its various steps) is an intellectual belief 
dependent on intellectual law's. That this is the case, a 
moment’s reflection should sufTicc to satisfy us. Why, for 
example, do wo reject the religions of savages and the lower 
races ? Evidently because they run counter to our knowledge 
of the w’orld and of the human mind, that is to say, because 
they are not intdkctmlly credible to us. Wliy do tlic savages 
themselves believe in tlicm? Evidently because tlioy do not 
run counter to their knowledge and culture, such as it is, that is 
to say, because they arc intellectually credible to them. Again, 
why do so many of tlic cultured and cniiglitencd classes in 
Europe at the present time reject the Christian i*eligion? The 
answer, as before, is that the v.arious conceptions embodied in 
its creed run counter to beliefs founded on positive Science, 
and so can no longer be credited as they were before Science 
liad readied its present 6t.agc ot advancement. Indeed, so 
obvious is it to me that religions beliefs arc accepted or 
rejected on picciscly the same intellectual grounds as any otlier 
beliefs whatsoever, that 1 should have deemed it supcrflnoiis to 
insist on it so strongly, were it not that I am aware how 
profoundly the idea is discredited. Instead of being regarded 
as a matter of intellectual belief, of logical inference, Kcligion is 
regarded as a matter of faith, a mystery passing comprclicnsion ; 
an affair of sentiment and emotion, rather than of insiglit ; a 
ftatc of tlio heart, mther than of the head. Now, the preva- 
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]ence of this view of Keligion is due largely to the converging 
teaching of two great and rex)resentative bodies of men, viz., 
tlie Priesthood and the men of Pliysical Science. The reasons 
for tills convergence between men not usually found in the 
same camp, besides being interesting in themselves, will serve 
10 throw light on the problem before us, and so merit the 
passing attention of the reader. 

At one time, the Priestliood taimht that Religion consisted 
in the acceptance of a certain set of dogmas, bound together by 
a hind of logical interdependency into what was hnoivn as the 
‘ scheme of salvation,’ wliich scheme was to be accepted on 
pain of eternal damnation, as salvation was to be found witliin 
its narrow limits alone. But of late years the clergy have 
become more and more conscious that many of these dogmas 
run counter to the verified conclusions of Science, and more 
and more afraid tliat, if each portion of their creed were to be 
dropped tlie moment it was found to be inconsistent with 
positive knowledge, the whole body of revealed religion would 
in a very short time disajijicar altogether. The consequence 
was, that while abandoning all those portions that could no 
longer be safely retained, they were all the more resolved that 
what remained should be put out of the reach of future assault. 
To secure this object, they were obliged to shift their former 
ground and take up an entirely different position. Instead of 
making dogma paramount as formerly, they pi’oclaimed with 
ever-increasing emjDhasis that the essence of Religion lay in 
conduct and life, in the attitude of the heart and emotions, and 
not in any set of intellectual dogmas whatever ; and, moreover, 
that it was not a scientific Jcnoioledge or intellectual belief at aU, 
but Avas entirely a matter of faith ; a thing not to be argued 
about or proven, but to be accepted in trust and lowly obedience. 
And, hence, if you speak of Religion to a moderate believer, he 
wiU ask you what is the use of your mere intellectual assent to 
a certain set of dogmas, if they have no influence on your life 
and action, your morals and behaviour ; and if you speak to a 
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* rcvu'^li't,’ ho amU tell jou tint even these monhties ot his 
moic modente hrothci arc but filthj mgs, if his lieait is cold, 
-ind if he has not experienced that complete change of heart, or 
‘con^cr‘*ion,’ as it is called, which befell St Paul on the load 
to Dunaecus But, hou ever much these tuo may differ as to 
the amount of feeling and emotion ncce «ary, they both agree 
that Religion lies in conduct or sentiment, and not in mtcllcctua! 
belief, and yet that they do not themsehes icall^ believe 
that Religion lies m conduct or emotion, ma) le seen in the 
attitude they assume toivaids tho«c signal instances of Mitue 
demotion, and eclf-sacrificc ulnch aic found m the historj ol 
other creeds them nhether the morahtj, the dciotion, 

the self sacrifice of the Hindoo or Mahommctlan dciotec is 
real religion, and they will tell you that it may be superstition, 
fanaticism, or idolatry, but not real icligion Agicc with the 
cx(^mplary Chiistian that Religion is a matter of conduct and 
monhtv, and jet hint that you do not accept the Tliiity nine 
Aiticlcs, or the logical scheme of the Fall, Atonement, and 
Redemption, you will soon be made aware that the root of the 
matter IS not in you Agree with the more ardent Revnahst 
that Religion is n change of hcait, a * comcrsion,' and yet con- 
fess tliat the belief in Cliiist is not necc saiy to you, you are 
still without the fold And so, whether you take the cool and 
niodcpitc believer, or the hot and intemperate one, both alike 
shall confess, wlien pressed that the essence of Religion lies m 
the assent giN cn to a certain logical scheme of doctrine known 
ns the scheme of sail ation, and not in the meic rectitude of 
jour conduct, or the mere attitude of the hcait and emotions 
\^ hi, then, it wall be a«kcd, arc conduct, sentiment, or emotion 
put forw ard as the essence of Religion 1 The reason, in a w ord, 
IS because thej ore believed to be respectively the best tests 
wherebj men shall know that we have a true belief in the 
ilocinncs uc profc's, and are not giving them a mere hp-aesent 
|U«t ns a man best slows his sympathy with a principle bv tlie 
extent to which he is wilhnar to sacrifice hnn«clf for it, or his 
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belief in a cause, by the ijowcr it lias to rouse his emotions and 
reach liis iioart. 

If, tJien, Religion consists not in morality and conduct, 
emotion and sentiment — for no one denies that the Mahomme- 
dans, J ews, Hindoos, and other ‘heathens’ to wliom we send our 
missionaries, possess these — but in the acceptanee of a certain 
logical concatenation of fact and dogma, known as the ‘ scheme 
of salvation,’ we are now in a position to examine the second 
great idea with which the clergy have indoctrinated the general 
mind, viz., that this scheme of salvation is a mystery passing 
comprehension, and that, therefore, our assent to it is not an 
intellectual assent depending on intellectual laws, but is a matter 
oi faith alone. How, the wide prevalence of this opinion would 
of itself prove that there is somewhere about it a general truth 
whieh gives it its plausibility and disposes men to accept it. If 
we search for this truth, we shall find it in the feeling of which we 
are all conscious — that there must be .some truths which, being 
the basis of all proof, cannot themselves be proven, but must he 
taken for granted. In a former chajJter we saw what these 
truths were, and instanced, among others, our belief in the 
existence of the external world, in the necessary connexion of 
phenomena by causation, and in the persistence of Force. Now, 
the peculiarity which we found distinguished these truths from 
all others was this — that one or other of them was involved in 
every judgment, every proof, every inference; indeed, without 
assuming one or more of them, thought could not go on at aU. 
The inference, obviously, is that, while these few fundamental 
truths, these foundation rocks of thought, are accepted by faith 
alone, all other propositions whatsoever will be believed in pro- 
portion to the evidence by which they are supiported. And 
hence, if we wish to determine whether the CJu’istian or any 
other scheme of salvation is accepted by faith alone or not, we 
have simply to ask whether it is among the number of those 
truths Avithout which thought cannot go on, Avhether it is a 
datum of consciousness, involved in every judgment, every 
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proof, e\crv inference The question, indeed, thus put requires 
no ansttcr, for to imagine tint the thousand and one dogmas 
A\]iich mal e up the Cluistian and other religions of the\^orld, 
arc nil tntuitiie heliefa for which no leason is to be asked or 
gi\cn, ^^crc a weakness even meanness, of intellect not to be 
entertained Not that I chaigo the exponents of thc=c 
religions ^vitli taking this attitude, on the conti’ai'j, you ^^ilI 
lia\e observed, that the aeiy clergymen who teach that Religion 
is a matter of faith, haae not faith enough in their scheme to 
Icav c it ithout comment, trusting that, being a matter of faith, 
It can icquire no proof On the contraij, tlie^ ln\D filled the 
libraries of the ^\Olld ^Mth their bulky tomes mitten to pro\c 
that their paiticiilar scheme has its analogies, in the phenomena 
of Nature, and is in harmony aMth the Ians of the world and 
of human life And what is this but asking >ou to accept it 
not by faith but because it is credible? It is tnic, 

they somev'hat in\crt the natural order of cMdencc, and instead 
of first proMog their point, and then asking you to accept it, they 
demand that jou shall, first of all accept it, and then they mil 
be propaicd to pro\c it afterwards This, honeior, is only a 
matter of form Jrcanuhilc, they arc mlhng to admit that 
tlic^ could not haae gucs'^cd the tiuths the} inculcate had they 
not been revealed, but, being rcacalcd, they are prepared to 
show that nothing could Imc gicatcr probabilt} If jou still 
object that tlic«c mysteries run counter to the known laws of 
NwUwe, tUc} v.iU proceed to show you that uothwig could be 
more natuml than that things so unnatural should occur, 
nothing more reasonable than that things apparent!} so un- 
reasonable should bctiuc, nothing more know able than that 
things ipparcntl} so unknow ibic should be revealed In a 
wonl, the} arc prepared to maintain tliat no belief could be 
more reasonable than the belief in religion Vnd thus we sec 
that Religion is w itli them not a matter of faitli, but of intellec- 
tual belief 11 ere it otherwise, indeed — were Religion to he 
accepted bv futh alone — there would be no reason wh} we 
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sliould prefer Christianity to Malionnueclanism, Buddhism, or 
tlie other religions of the world. On the contrary, we shordd 
be logically bound to stand for ever in suspense, were it not 
that our choice is at last determined by such intellectual con- 
siderations as the success Christianity has achieved among the 
highest races, its greater power to satisfy all the wants of man’s 
nature, its greater harmony with the higher intuitions of the 
mind, and the like. This choice of Christianity from among a 
number of religions, on account of the higher probabilities in 
its favour, proves that among the best class of minds it is a 
matter of intelligent belief, and not of blind faith. If we turn 
to the simple-minded, who have heard nothing of the wire- 
drawings of TJieologians, and know notliing of the ‘ Christian 
Evidences,’ we shall find that they, too, accept religion not from 
faith, but from what to them are intellectual reasons. Some 
there are who having tasted it, as they would wine, and found 
it comforting, straightway believe in its truth. This effect on 
their feelings is the reason, they believe it to be time, and who 
shall say that, in their stage of culture, it is not as good a 
reason as they are likely to find ? Others, again, and these 
perhaps are the majority, accept it from the first without ques- 
tion, in the form in which tradition and authority have 
bequeathed it to them. And, although nothing, to our nine- 
teenth-century intelligence, looks more like accepting a thing 
from blind faith, than believing it merely because it is revealed, 
a little consideration wiU show that this is a mistake. For, as 
we saw in our last chapter, it is a law of our intellectual nature 
— a law of belief — that facts which cannot be accounted for 
by natural laAvs, must be attributed to the agency of wills like 
our OAvn, that is to say, to the interference of some deity. What 
more natural, then, that in the confused currents of a world 
where little can be understood, minds not yet possessed with 
the scientific sense of the universality of law should await the 
interposition of Providence, in the shape of a revelation, to 
teach them how to order their lives ? And what more natural 
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for them to believe than that that revelation should be the true 
one wliich has been accepted not only by all those they know 
and love, but by so many generations, that have gone before 
them? And thus it is that whether a religion is believed from 
a reasoned comparison of the probabilities in its favour over 
those of other creeds, or from personal experiences of its com- 
forting cfTecte, or from Hovclation pure and simple, it is in each 
instance an intellectual belief, depending on intellectual laws, 
and not on mere faith. 

If we turn, now, from the Priesthood to the Men of Science, 
wo shall find that they, too, regard Eeligion, not as a matter of 
intellectual belief, but of faith; not of knowledge, but of 
emotion. As instance of this, take the following typical 
passage from Professor Tyndall. Speaking of creeds, he says : 
‘It may bo well to recognize them as forms of a force, mis- 
chievous if permitted to intrude on the region of knowledge, 
over which it holds no command, but capable of being guided 
to noble issues in the region of emotion, which is its praper 
sphere.' 

Now, the considerations which have given rise to this idea of 
Religion, although superficial and plausible, rather than solid 
and substantial, nevertheless demand the earnest attention of 
the reader. In the first place, then, when we contemplate the 
infinite shades and gradations of religious opinion, the endless 
and petty distinctions of sect, and dogma, and creed, all of 
which arc as resolutely upheld as if they were the vciy pillars 
of the faith, we are incapable of conceiving on what real intel- 
lectual laws such frivolous or absurd distinctions can depend. 
^Ve ask ourselves what new law of the world or of human life, 
for example, could possibly have given rise to the new and 
peculiar ^*^^garic3 of Monnonism or Shakcrism, and have 
necessitated their being differentiated as new oracles of truth? 
What genuine natural analogy can lie at the root of tlic doctrine 
of transubstantiation? What natural and inherent reason can 
give a sacred efficacy to sprinkling that is denied to plunging, 

Q 
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or to plunging that is denied to sprinkling? And if it is im- 
possible to discover any reason in the nature of things, what 
can we think but that Religion is a matter of revelation or 
faith but not of intellectual belief? Now, although to the 
scienti/ic mind, which demands for each distinction a genuine 
thought, tin’s conclusion may seem natural and reasonable, a 
little consideration wulJ show that it is unfounded. For it is 
necessary to observe that, however fantastic or absurd much 
that is bound up in religious creeds may seem to be, the basis 
and groundwork of the creed will be found to rest on as rigid a 
backbone of intellectual /aw as any other beliefs whatsoever. 
Indeed, it is not until this basis and groundwork of a creed is 
found to be intellectually credible, that the superficial and fan- 
tastic fringework of it will be accepted. Not that a creed is 
swalloAvcd as a whole because there is sufficient of what is 
wholesome and palatable in it to cany off what is nauseous or 
absurd ; nor because it is so presented that the offensive or 
ridiculous is minimized or concealed ; nor yet, again, because 
the mind, like the body, will only appropriate what is nourish- 
ing, rejecting all that is noxious or superfluous ; but really 
because the basis and groundwork having once been accepted 
from conviction and on intellectual grounds, the excrescences, 
superficial and fantastic accompaniments will be found, strange 
to say, not inconsistent with that basis and groundwork. 

Let me illustrate this. We have abeady seen that it is a 
law of the human mind, that when phenomena cannot be 
accounted for by natural laws, they are attributed to the agency 
of wills like our own. The great phenomena of the world lie 
quite beyond man’s control, and complete their cycle of changes 
quite independently of his will. They must, therefore, be 
referred to the agency of some superhuman will or Deity. If, 
then, the Deity holds the world and all its movements as reins 
in his hands, what more natural than that he should control 
them as he pleases ? And hence it is that intei'ference with 
the laws and movements of the world — or miracles — instead of 
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being rcg^idcd with wonder and surprise, as if theywerc por- 
tent®, arc, m early stages of thought, the most natural things 
inthci\orld TJicy arc looked for and expected, and when 
tlicy occur arc as credible as any other event And, of course, 
if miracles in general arc beheaable, my particular miracle is 
behciablc If there is a mystic efficacy in the lajing on of 
hand®, wli} not in dipping, or spntikling, or plunging? If 
there 13 aDiiino Presence in the sanctuary, ■nhy not in the 
bread and i\inc a!®o? If, in one ago and among one people, 
Christ Mas honoured by being made the mouthpiece of Heaa en, 
«hy not Alihomet in another age and among other people"? 
And if Mahomet, why not Joe Smith or Joanna Southcote"? If 
the Apostles Mere inspired and endowed with the power of 
Morking miracle®, Mliy ®hould not the Catholic Church in 
council be so al«o7 And if the Church in council, ivhy not tlie Pope 
himself Mlicn speaking «r cathedral The truth is, once believe 
tliat the interposition of the Deity is necessary for the right 
onlcnng of liuman aflairs, and that in different ages ho makes 
different men tlic bcaicrs of his mc®sagcs to men, there Mil! be 
no limits to tlio number of aspirants to the honour of being the 
exponents of the Dninc Will, but the difficulty of finding 
bchciers mIio arc sufficiently disengaged from the old beliefs to 
be open to a non rc\ elation. In India, indeed, Mhere, from 
Mant of scientific knowledge, so many things are unaccountable, 
and Mhcrc the people arc nluajs open for the reception of a 
new di\init) to explain them, the manufacture of deities may 
be seen openly going on at this hour Any person of excep- 
tional powers or unusual sanctity , any object Mith peculiar 
and unaccountable properties, anj peculiar tree, or stone eten, 
griduall} becomes sacred, is Mor®hippcd, and finally erected into 
a (lcit\ And thus it is, that so long as men arc in that stage 
of thought wlierc they behexe that the direct intcrpo®ition of 
the Deit\ IS nccc«®arj to account for phenomena, there le no 
religion, however fantastic or ab®«rd, tliat is incon®is- 

tent with that belief If wc are a«ked how it is then, tint the 
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more absurd anomalies and superstitions of tlie old belief could 
never again be revived, except, perhaps, among the most igno- 
rant portion of tJje population, our ansver is, that there is a 
law by which ciTors decay and are forgotten, just as there is a 
law by which truths grow and spread abroad ; and, in the pro- 
gress of scientific discovery, certain facts and truths become so 
patent and verifiable, so bold and menacing, that the old super- 
stitions which run counter to them shrink abashed from their 
presence, until, at last, they are seen no more, and so decease; 
such only as the great mass of the 2)eoplc have not seen openly 
confronted and put to shame, lingering on in the market-place 
and at the street-corner, with the secret connivance of the 
Priesthood, until men of thought and culture have to turn their 
heads aside as they pass. 

V The assumption, then, of the Men of Science that Ecligion 
is a matter of faith, and not of intellectual deduction, turns 
out to be without foundation. Indeed, it is high time that the 
coup de grace should, once for all, be given to the baseless dis- 
tinction sought to be imposed by Theology in its decadence, 
and Science in its pride, between faith and ordinary belief — 
the hallucination that Eeligion, or anything else, is or can be 
accepted by faith alone. For there is no old woman so hope- 
lessly stupid and credulous, but has good grounds, so far as her 
knowledge and culture extend, for the faitli she has in the 
person or thing in whom she chooses to repose confidence. 
What to you looks like blind faith, is not so to her, but, if 
well probed, will be found to depend on some I’eason which to 
her own mind is solid and sufficient — the fact, perhaps, that you 
keep your carriage and live in a certain street, your reputation 
or success, your rank and title— all of which, in the absence of 
special knowledge, are weighty points, and as good intellectual 
reasons as in her stage of culture you cpuld expect or, for some 
time yet, hope to find. 

But the Scientists, if dislodged from their first position, viz., 
that Eeligion is a matter of faiths fall back on their second 
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vir., that it is a matter of emotion. And although this view, 
like the last, is erroneous, like it, too, it has a superficial plausi- 
bility. For it is notorious that religious beliefs can be aroused 
by stimulating the emotions, and that they die away when the 
emotions turn cold, or the stimulus is withdrawm. You have 
only, during a period of religious excitement, to gather a few 
score of men and women together into a place of worship, to 
start one or two of the more fervid and devout praying, when 
presently you shall see the whole mass begin to heave and 
groan, the strong hearts begin to melt, the wicked, stricken to 
the earth by the sense of sin, to tremble and cry for mercy, 
until at last tlio cheerful tidings of salvation, whispered into 
their willing cars, lifts the load of guilt from their hearts, opens 
up on their darkened souls a morning horizon from which the 
clouds of doubt and despair have rolled away, and so, in the 
<]uict nssiu'ance tliat they have found the truth, they rest in 
peace. On witnessing an exhibition of this kind, what can you 
say but, with Professor Tyndall that Kcligion is an emotion t 
And yet there is a fallacy in this conclusion, wliich a little con- 
sidemtion will make manifest. For although it is true that 
religious beliefs can be aroused by stimulating the emotions, it 
docs not therefore follow that Religion is an emotion, and not 
an intellectual belief, dependent on intellectual laws. The partv^ 
played by the emotions in Religion is like the part played in 
the convictions of a jury by tlic rhetoric of a brilliant counscL 
Like him, they present certain portions of the evidence in strong 
colours, and witlidraw otlicr portions into the shade; they 
.assume as true, and proceed to argue on, the very thing which 
is still hypothesis and remains to be proven. Cut, although 
coloured by the emotions, religious beliefs arc not less intel- 
lectual beliefs (true or false, it matters not) than the con- 
victions of a jury, although coloured by counsel, are intellectual 
convictions. It is the same with nil our natural befiefs. It is 
a law of the mind that our intellectual convictions are modified 
by the temporary* or penuanent state of our emotions ; the oflice 
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of Philosophy being to neutnilire these distortiiis mduesccs: 
vTciciice even, in it? observotion?, Imvinji; to nlfow for the con- 
stitution of our senses nml tlic disrurbtinces due to indii-idual 
idiosyner.taes. ^ Is n mans poiiticni belief, for example, not 
.an intelleetual conviction, bocainse perchance the premises xrovo. 
which it is dn'ani may be dyed by self-interest, .association. 
p."csrige. tr.ulirion. and the like? Is Toryism or Paiiic:'Jisia a 
mere emotion, because innch of pride, envy, or seii-intercs: 
enter into the reason? wr.ioh commend ir to the mind? Is 
a lovers opinion of his beloved less re.al. be-causc it may be 
a brow of Pgypt on whicli he thinks lie sees Helen's beauty: 
or of Ins mistress, because to liis jealous imagination 
trities light as a:r are continuations strong as books of 
Holy IVrit : Is tlio belief of the consumptive in the latest 
nostrum less geuuiue. because his buoyant nature vreaves 
solid counotions out of the sunbeams of hope? or the 
dosmur of the luelancliolic, because over the brigiirest prospect 
his cloomv nature easts a rail ? Fear. too. exercises the s-tme 
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induence on our intelioctucil beliefs: and there is not an old 
woman who believes in surematiirrJ. beings in general, but 
could, I am convinced, be goaded by fear into .as genuine a 
belief in witchcraft aitd other extinct superstitions as was 
prewdent in the l^Iiddlo Ages." Emotion, too. innuences our 
tnvn opinions of onr own conduct. Lscive us to Gunselves. and 
we will cheerfully recognine our shortcomings, and the silent 
reaction of the mind will prompt its. perliaps. to make 
repar.ttion : bat persecute, sting, amd instnr us. amd yon tiiereby 
so emphasine the considenttions that m.ake for our own 
jusrifieadon. and so inronsi^ our feeling of otm own injurres. 
that voti leave us -widi pireciscly the opposite eonvicrions wiin 
wMcli we stamted. Jolm Str.amt INIil!. with line prescience, xore- 
told tliat the war between the dsorth arrd tronth in Amenc;'!. 
wliich bcimn :'.s a ^wirot inhuYst, would, rt sutncrenilyprotongt-u. 
amd the passions on either side were rhoreugHy roused, end in 
a wur of .rrmcfals : and such, indeeo. was me case. Isow, j. 
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prcclaclj tho same with Religion. A friend of mine, who had 
been carried a^vay by the tide of Revivalism that swept over 
my native town in my early days, confessed to me at the time, 
when pressed, that the somewliat thin and unsubstantial 
credence he had formerly given to the Christian religion, was, 
by the fierce religious excitement which prerailed around him, 
quickened into a burning conviction, without a single new fact, 
new argument, new reason, being added to the previously- 
existing stock of evidence in his mind. The tmth was, that 
the intense play of hope and fear, the alternate tension and 
relaxation of feeling as the difierent aspects of the Christian 
scheme were passed before his imagination, so affected the 
evidence placed before him, that what ^vas in itself mere 
hypothesis was taken as burning fact, what was mere hope as if 
it were solid reality, what was wished for as if it were realised ; 
just as children, through the fear orfasclnation of ghost stories, 
turn imaginative into real objects; or men in a panic take for 
granted tho things of all others most important to be proved. 
And thus it is that religious beliefs are no exceptions to our 
ordinary beliefs, but, like them, are affected by emotion, and 
yet, like them, are, as wo have seen, genuine intellectual beliefs. 
Like them, too, their vagaries, absurdities, and insanities arc 
kept in check by mutual antagonism, and by the number of 
disinterested persons whose emotions in tho matter are neutral, 
or respond only to normal stimuli — men who judicially examine 
tlie evidence without losing their heads through hope or fear, 
and who, by insulating each absurdity with a ring of damped 
and unprejudiced thought, keep in abeyance the devouring fires 
of fanaticism. 

And now, having brushed aside the popular misconception 
sprung from the convergence of the Priesthood and the Men 
of Science, viz., that Religion is a matter of faith, emotion, or 
sentiment, and not of intellectual belief, we arc in a position to 
enter on a consideration of the fairs on which all religions have 
been constructed, and along the lines of which they have been 
evolved. 



CHAPTER II. 


THE LAW OF REFLEXION. 

the outset of this cliapter I may remark, that although 
Keligion depends on the same laws of evidence as our 
ordinary beliefs, it nevertheless differs from these beliefs in 
having as its subject-matter the Cause or causes of the 
phenomena of the world, and not the ‘phenomena themselves. 
It is necessary, therefore, to make special and separate enquiry 
into the laws of the mind on which it is constructed ; as when 
these are once discovered, we shall the more readily perceive its 
effects on that great end of all civilization — the elevation and 
expansion of the individual mind. If then, we consider 
Religion in general, f.g., those cardinal features common to 
all religions, we shall find that the laws on which it is con- 
structed may all be included under two great principles : — 

1. That by the nature of our intelligence, we are bound 

to represent the Cause of things in terms of our- 
selves, i.e.^ of our knowledge and culture, our social 
and moral ideals, and habits of thought. 

2. That the Human Mind, like the World, is a balance 

of polar forces, and must get itself harmonised on 
penalty of disruption. 

A glance over the history of the world will discover to us 
that religions differ from each other in three great and 
important aspects; in CaQnumher of the gods, as seen in the 
passage of religions through the successive stages of Animism, 
Fetischism, Polytheism, and Monotheism ; in the character of 
the gods, as seen in the gradual change from the bloody and 
revengeful gods of the savage, to the gods of Greek and Roman 
Polytheism, with their mingled virtues and vices, omvards to 
the Christian Deity, infinite in power, holiness, goodness, and 
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truth; and lastly in the relation in which men stand to their 
gods, as seen in the different * schemes ofsahation’ abroad in 
the world, A\ith their -variety of duties, rites, and ceremonies, 
their rewards and punishments, present and prospective. Now 
It is the first and second of these great cardinal features of all 
religion®, v iz , the number and character of the gods, that depend 
upon the first law above enunciated — the law, viz, that men 
must constiuct their idea of the Cau®c of things in terms of 
their existing knowledge, culture, and habit of thought. 

In an earlier chapter I ha\e already shown that the number 
of the gods — as seen in the passage of religions through the 
rctischistic, Polytheistic, and Monotheistic stages of thought — 
depends on the law that, when the natural causes of phenomena 
are unknown, events are attiibutcd to the agency of wills like 
our own, and, consequently, that, as these phenomena become 
more and more reduced undci the dominion of natural forces, 
fewer and fewer deities are necessary to account for them 
And as this law is merely the intellectual side of the more 
general law — that wo must represent the Cause of things in 
terms of ourselves — I shall not dwell on it any further here, 
but shall pa®s on to show that the character of the gods is the 
product and reflection of men’s knowledge, culture, and habits 
of thought. 

If in imagination, we picture the world as it lay around 
t!ic primitive savngc — a vast chaos of unknown powers and 
topceSf in the midst of which he stood os a poor unpro- 
tected atom— it is evident that he must have regarded 
thc^e powers as good or evil, according as the} afforded 
him pleasure by ministering to his comforts and supplying his 
want®, or gave him pain b} endangering his life and destroying 
his means of subsistence. And, nesuming, what wo know must 
have been the ca®c, tint he had little or no knowledge of the 
nature or laics of thc^c phenomena, and that, in con«cqucncc, 
he was bound to refer them to the agcnc} of tctlls like his ovm, , 
what more natural and inevitable than tint he sliould iv-j. 
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;;rAl iig’htiun^ soraucd lum, tlio titwls. e:stiliQit;\ke$, 
ar.u voiv\':ivv\> tl-.at overwiioltncxi him. r.ud the roleiuloj? ?v\". that 
devoured hu'a. r.5 xmder the imraedinre coutixd of evil r.nd 
nuiliciau? dei:io5: vhilo the gerdrd sun that VT.rmed uud 
comforted hdm. the earth that clothed and ted him. the fountain 
tl'.at coo'.od aud ix'iresl;evi him. should be presided over bv 
friendly and bencticent poversf l>ut. as knowledge advance.!, 
and tliese plienom.ona were found to be due to the action of 
natural forces dependent on natttral laws, not only divi those 
deities that fortncriy oxcreised con:t\d over the varions powers 
of Nature die rovay. as w-as seen at the break-up of rag:nns:n. 
but ttto ptvssuro of man's wants, whicii lirst urged lain to 
investigate the properties of natural objects, urged him still 
further to apply the knowledge so gained to the arcs of life, 
and thereby enabled him. in time, to control the hostile elements, 
and to convert wb.a: wore formerly the instruments of evil to 
himself into tlie instruments of gv’od. Not only did he nmke 
defences for himself against each of those powers of Nature 
that were Itostile to him — t\s houses to shield him frem the 
tempest, dykes nx>m the tioods. and ships fi\'>m the mging 
waters — but, bv tlto kitowledirc he had caiued of the natures of 

« ^ V.- 

rliiu'vs. ho was enabled to turn these powers to has gvod. He 
made use of the earth to grow him corn, of the sea to trmisport 
it. of wind and water to grind it. and of lire to cook it. 'lllrh 
the hostile powers of Nature thus tamed and subdued to his 
will, aud devotovl to his use and beueiir, it w-s henceforth 
impossible for him to believe that they vmre either evil in 
tliexuselves, or presided over by evil deities. The result wts. 
tliat with no need of deities to explain what natural laws wexe 
sutticient to account for. and with no reason for believing those 
powers to be evil which lie had made the luiuisteie of good, 
nothing was left but for the old systems of Tagmiism to pass 
awaw. and a ne-w reliu'ien to arise, in which the povers of Nluiue 
should be rep>rcsented as all working togx'thor for the goovi ot 
man, and which should have for object of veiehip One God— 
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the parent of all good, the pro\idcr of all natural bounties , the 
Dc\ il alone being still retained as nccc^sar^ to account for tlio«e 
cmIs uhicli ha\G resulted from human nature itself, and nliich 
the cnihzation and cultme of ccntuiics Inae not yet been able 
to eliminate Iho old systems of Paganism seem absurd to u« 
non, and yet how natural it nas for the saaagoto bclieiethit 
those elements nliich harmed him, and which he was unable to 
control, wcic the worl inga of malicious powers, ma^ be realised 
bj oursches wheneaer we lose control over the foices of Nature, 
and find our«ehc3 for the time being at then mercy As we 
ndc m safttj, for example, oacr the bosom of the deep, how 
pationizmglj we regard it as a mere bull of water, but let an 
accident precipitate us into the dc\ curing element, unable to 
swim, and some of my readers may remember with what teiTible 
Mvidncss thej then icali«cd for the fust time, that it wa‘« a 
liung demon, relentless and implacable 
In so far, then, as the gods of the various religions wcie 
per*ont/icatton9, as it were, of the powcis of Ivaturc, their 
characters coiTCspondod to the cnilization and stage of thought 
of the people by whom the) wcic avorslnppcd Buttheioaro 
other objects of liuman thought besides the phenomena of 
Nature, there la also the natuic of I^Ian, and the changes 
through which he has passed m I nowlcdge, culture, and modes 
of life And if, m the earl) icligions, some deities were pci- 
sonificationa of the powers of Nature, others, again, reflected 
the mental and moral lineament*! of the people thcmsclics The 
former, as representing the laigcr and more general operations 
of Nature, became tlic greater god« — the Dti majores — and 
among roan) saa age tribe* are so still , the laticr as representing 
tlic special concern* of human beings became tb^ Ics'cr god* — 
the gods of the tribe, the law and penatef^ and the lil e Put 
It avas not long before the operation* of the great powers of 
Nature were found to be due to natural forces which obeved 
natural laws The rc«ult wa«, that the Da ti ojorts of Pagam«m 
disappcarc<l, and one of the tribal god«, as tlic Jchoiah of the 
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Jews, was elc^•ated to the supreme direction of the woild of 
Jsature, as well as of Man. ^'Vnd, further, wliile the Natui’e- 
gods, who were the reflection of forces that were good or evil 
in general, were represented as endowed with the moral qualities 
ol good or evil in general; the tribal-gods, who were the 
reflections of human life, were endowed, not merely with the 
general moral qualities of good or evil, but with the special 
forms this good or evil assumed among the tribes and peoples 
themselves. In that worship of ancestral spirits, for example, 
which is not onl}’’ the most primitive form of existing religion, 
but is, perhaps, the earliest form of all religion, the gods ai'e in 
eveiy way the express image of the chiefs of the tiabe, not only 
inorally , but phy sicall}’- also. Being the sjiirits of these departed 
chiefs, they have not onlj' the same occupations and tastes, 
inclinations and aversions, as the living chiefs, but ai'e pi-opitiated 
by the same oflerings — oflerings, too, of the most gross and 
material kind, as food to cat, scalps and tropliies taken from 
conquered tribes, weapons with which to fight the enemy in the 
land of* spirits. In every respect they have the same bloody 
and revengeful natures as the people themselves by whom they 
are worshipped ; their rewards and j^unishments are of the same 
character, and are distributed in the same way, and for the same 
kinds of conduct and action. In this stage of culture, it may 
be remarked, there is every probability that the Natm-e-gods as 
some have suj)poscd, were figured in the popidar imagination as 
the spirits of departed chiefs, friendly or hostile. As Civiliza- 
tion and Knowledge continued to advance, and the gods of the 
tribe became farther removed in time and distance, they cease 
to be quite palpable and material, and become more grey and 
indistinct in outline, dwelling far away in dim remoteness; 
nevertheless, they still continue to reflect the virtues and vices 
of the great mass of the people who own their sway. In the 
Iliad, the gods have precisely the same qualities, idealised and 
expanded, as the Greek and Trojan heroes; the same physical 
strength, intellect, courage, passion, cunning, and revenge; and, 
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moreover, tlic speeches put into theii mouths me precisely the 
same os tliosc of the heroes, hotli in tone nnd point of \ien. 
Tlic Jehotah of the eaily Jewish histoiy is only a higher 
dctclopment of the old tribal-god; nnd is repiescntcd ns 
possessing just such qualities, idealised, as w c can imagine in the 
chief of a tribe in the same stage of culture. He is repiescntcd 
ns more or less in the foim of a man, nnd, although exacting, 
as having great regard for his own people; but as jealous of 
other gods, cruel and levcngeful towaids other tubes. As time 
rolls on, and the small tribes of the world become gTaduall) 
welded by conquest into large and higlilj -organised kingdom®, 
warfare loses its pcisonal, bloody, and internecine character, 
and hccomcs impeisonal, legalized, nnd softened undci ciiilizcd 
forms; in Carlyle’s words, “it ceases to bo Clioctaw, and 
becomes a Chivalry.” The gods of the nations, nccoidingly, 
although still remaining military, lose theii bloody and rcraoise- 
loss characters; Jchoiah still remains the ‘God of Battles,' 
but ceases to bo a god of cruelty and reicnge. And, now that 
civilization has reached a point whcic men’s moral ideas haac 
odaanced from admiration of personal prowess and courage, to 
admiration of moral and intellectual courage; wliere humane 
ideas caerywhcrc prcaail; and where peaceful industry has 
become the idol of the nations; one rarely hears of the God of 
Battles; except, perhaps, when some archbishop of the Church 
inaugurates a campaign with prajers to Him for the success of 
our arms, or returns thanks at its clo«c for its successful issue. 

"\Vc must not, of course, expect to find the real causal con- 
nexion between men’s culture and the number and character of 
tlic gods they worship, as close and intimate Mftortcalhi as is 
here represented ; as there arc many minor considerations 
which interfere with it and which must be allowed for. Among 
otlicrs, for example, is the fact that no Society is homogeneous 
throughout; but, on tlic contrary, the cultii.atcd classes are 
usually some centuries ahead of the great body of the people 
liiing in the same community at the same time. Hence it was 
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that the 3\i1ytlici?in of Paganism long survived the time when 
il was naliiral tliat tlic thunder should be believed to be the 
voice of Jove, and the lightning his bolt; and went living on, 
with augurs winhing at it, until the knowledge necessaiy to 
damn it had descended to the masses of the people, and another 
religion had arisen, more in conformity with the culture, aspira- 
tion, and yearnings of the time. But if Religion sometimes 
lags behind the culture of the period, at other times, again, it 
bounds before it. The Monotheism of the Jews was in advance 
of the intellectual culture which ultimately would have neces- 
sitated it ; and was due, no doubt, to tribal antagonism, to 
pecularitics of the Jewish mind, and to peculiarities in their 
situation and circumstances; but still the character of Jehovah 
sufliciently reflected the progress of Jewish culture. Previous 
to the coming of Clirist, among the many and sublime virtues 
witli which Jeiiovah was endowed were mingled some human 
\YcaIvncsscs, but when Christ appeared and announced Inmself 
as being one with the Father, and when the influence of his 
beautiful life and teachings began to permeate society, the 
eflcct was to throw into the background the old idea of Jehovah, 
and to give prominence in the new conception to those beautiful 
chai-acteristics so marked in Christ himself. And then it was 
that, with that tendency so inherent in men to give roundness 
and completeness to what they regard with love and admiration, 
the doctors of the Church ascribed an infinite perfection to all 
those attributes of the Father which were so prominent in 
the Son — mercy, justice, goodness, and truth. But, just as 
Paganism, before it, paid the penalty of living too long, by 
dying without hope of resurrection ; so Christianity has paid 
the penalty of giving a greater sweep in its representation of 
the attributes of the Deity than a just insight into Nature will 
warrant. So long as theological habits of thought prevailed, 
and men were able to give full scope to t\\Q\x feelings by accom- 
modating their idea of the Deity to the deskes of theii’ minds, 
all was well. But vflien Science, with its accurate perceptions, 
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lintl advanced to a, point whcic its results were no longer to be 
gainsaid, Cliiistianity began to crack, and finally fell to pieces, 
from the incompatibility of its pliilosopliical basis — its six da^s’ 
creation, fall of roan, i csurrcctlon, ascension, and other miracles 
— with a scirntific knowledge of the 1 ms of the a^o^ld and of 
human life. And,asthc old conception of Jehovah had already 
been di'caided, fiom its incompatibility with those humane 
ideas which wcic begotten of civilization and culture, the latci 
Christian conception of the Deity was left standing face to 
face with the teachings of Nature ; and tlien it was seen that 
a ju«t insight into tlic constitution of tlic World would not 
justify men in endowing the Deity with those infinite attiibutcs 
of power and goodness which the Chiistian Eeligion had 
a'seribed to him. Men pointed to the cruelty, the misery, the 
pain, which arc not only the lot of poor humanity, but arc 
aiiparcutly w'ovcn into the very texture and oidcr of Nature — 
races of animals preying on race, tribes of men on tiibcsi 
injustice, oppression, and mi«ciy cvcrywlicro— and asked 
whether these things were compatible with a Deity wlio was 
icprcscntcd ns literally infinite in power, nicrcy, goodnese, and 
tnith; and, as no satisfactoiy' reply was fortlicoming, they were 
bound to reject the Christian Deity altogether. And as, from 
old association, tliey were unable to conceive of any other God 
but the God represented in Christianity; and as they had 
never dreamt of a Thci«m in which God should be endowed 
with attiibutcs and powers less than infinite; tlioy did not stop 
at the conception of a great Cause v\hich should adequately 
reflect the genius and constitution of the World, but rushed on 
dow n to Mntcri.alism and Atheism. Such is the efiect of claim- 
ing for the Deity more than our knowledge of Nature and of 
the human mind will justify. And, indeed, we may confidently 
predict tliat, until men perceive that the idea of an absolutely 
infinite God is a metaphysical iUu«ioD, a fond imagination of 
early thought rounding off its conceptions to suit tho desires of 
the mind ; until they perceive tliat the evil propcn«itics of men, 
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THE LAW OF THE BALANCES. 

TTAVING seen in the hst chapter that the first tuo caidinnl 
aspects of all lehgions — the number and character of the 
deities men ^\or«h^p — ^Icpcnd on the first law thcic enunciated, 
^ iz , tint ^\c aic bound b} tlie constitution of our minds to con- 
struct the C line of things in tcmis of ouiscB cs, no come no^\ 
to the tliiid great aspect of religions — tlio lelation in uhich 
men stand to then deities — and shall endeaaour to shou that 
this depends on the «ccond law enunciated, nz , that the mind la 
a harmomoua alrueture and must balance itself on penalty of dw- 
uiption Non, It is ncccssarj to lemark that this is not an 
isolated Ian, 01 one pcciihai to the mind, but is meiel} one 
n«pect of a lau tint lains througli all existence — tlic lau of 
I’olant), or of the Balances a« I ha\c chcANhcrc called it — the 
simplest and most coinprchcn':i\c statement, as it seems to me, 
of tlie plan on ulnch tlic Unnerse is constructed Tins lau is 
not, as misht be imagined, amciccorollaia of tlic lau of E\ elu- 
tion, on the conlran, the laa% of Evolution i** a corollarj of it 
Spencer admits that tlie Hu of n\olution is a direct deduction 
from tfie fact that the atoms of a\fnch the mittcr of the 
Unnerve is compo'cd exist in the polar forms of nttnction 
and repulsion It i«, therefore, a deduction from the hu 
of tlie lHlancc‘ 5 , and not the lau of the Bahnees a deduction 
from it The lau of Evolution is bc^t exemplified in the con- 
crete things of vhicli the Unnerve is made nji — tlic Solir 
System as a uholc, the physical structure of the earth a« a 
uholc, nniiKind ns a whole, man himself and other animals as 
wliolcs , the law of the Balance®, on the contrary, is beet seen 
m each and cicrj jiart of thc«c concrete tilings — in tlie centn- 
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fujr.'il :uul conti‘j[)Ct;iI motions of the plsncts j in notion and 
reaction in physics; in the chi) and no\v of tides; in sup2)]7 and 
demand in trade ; reform and conservatism in jjolitics ; slcei? 
and wake, inspiration and cxjnration, systole and diastole in 
oipinic life; generalization and individualization in thouo-ht; 
infogi-afion and dillci-enliation in matter, and the like. The 
law of Evolution, with inexorable rigour, deduces, not only the 
movements of the stars and the structure of animals, but the 
noblest exercise of the reason and the highest intuitions of the 
soul, from the malevial fact that jMattcr is limited in quan- 
tity and exists in the antagonistic forms of attraction and 
repulsion, .and thcrch}' incurs the charge of Materialism; the 
law of the ihdances limits itself to statinij the fact that the 
world is a series of balances on an ascending scale, but docs not 
assume that the /up// attributes of the mind are but modes of 
the loiv attributes of matter and motion, and so escapes that 
charge. The law of E^'olution, while representing Nature as 
evolving from lower to higher organisms along a spiral line in 
which there is no breach of continuity at any point, is obliged 
at last to admit that the gulf between matter and mind cannot 
be bridged, and so stultifies its own pi-etensions to being a 
complete interpretation ; the law of the Balances, on the con- 
trary, represents Nature as constructed on an identical plan 
throughout, its i)henomena lying above one another in successive 
hierarchies, but does not pretend to bridge the unbridgeable, 
or explain the inexplicable. The law of Evolution, in repre- 
senting the highest attributes of the mind as modes only of 
the attributes of matter, makes mind and matter in essence the 
same, and so runs counter to the intuitions of mankind ; the 
law of the Balances represents them as different in essence, 
and so preserves that hierarchy of nature and attribute among 
things, Avhich is in harmony with our natural intuitions, and on 
which all our organized intelligence rests. 

Now, it is in the action of the Mind that this Law of the 
Balances plays so conspicuous and imj)ortant a part. Our 
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dcsiic«i, jni.aginatIon«, and aspiration?, stretch out to infinitude; 
but tlic extent to mIucIi it is probable that ^^c slnll be able to 
gintify them In tliis life is limited by the finite nature of the 
%\orld, and by tlie circumstances in tvhich nc arc placed. We 
sliould all like to be emperors, kings, or othoi gicat potentates ; 
but, on finding that these high aicnis aic practically closed to 
n«, nc cut down our ambitions to a point that is commcnaiiratc 
with our chances of success, to the point where there is a 
balance between our effoits and our hopes, our desires and theii 
likelihood of attainment. Were it not so, the mind would be- 
come numbed and paralyzed by the constant endeavour ro 
attain the unattainable, as oui aims do by the constant cndci- 
\oui to hold on to what is too largo for their embrace. Or, 
say that wo begin low down m tlic world, and, looking aiouud 
see no chance of lising out of the position in which wo wore 
boin; we icstiict our ambition to the limited sphcio in which 
success seems possible or piobabic. But 8uddcnl> ^7C cither 
discover unexpected powoi*s in ourselves, or circumstances 
thtow us out of our former sphere into a highci and wider 
arena; when out go the sand-bags that kept us down, and om 
ambition mounts like abilloon to the point where the innci 
world of aspiration and hope balances the outer wotld of cii- 
ciimstancc and icality. 

If om pnictlc.al and worldly ambitions arc thus obliged to 
adapt ilicuwcUcs to circum'tanccs, and so to find their b vlance, 
the longing for tlic Ideal still rcinaino, and is not to he put off, 
but is as importumte a«« ever. A balance, tbcrcforc, mu«t 
fomewbere be found for this longing; and if it cannot be 
found in the real world, it mu«t be sought for in the ideal. 
Now, it is part of the con«titiition of the world tliat the liigh 
promise and ideal which our licirts foretell shall not spring up 
aiul blo'som in a night, but shall be gradually unfolded from 
genention to genention, from age to ago. And as tlic longing 
for the idea! i«, and alwaxs Iia« been, a part of human nature, 
it is evident tbit at no oifca point of time can tbi<* mundane 
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world yield tlint full gratificjition to all our .asjurationSj senti- 
ments, and joowers, Avliich is so essential to their harmony and 
Ijalunccd activity. Consider, for example, how many atres 
must have eomc and gone, even after the world liad been 
brought to feed and clothe iis, before it could give us security 
ff)r ])roj)crtv and marriage-ties, courts of justice, and personal 
and political libert}'. And, even now, liow far have we still to 
go before we shall be able to dispense with the policeman ; and 
before justice and goodness shall become natural, habitual, and 
instinctive? Ajid hence it is c\’ident that at no given point of 
time during this long incubation, can our aspirations, wants, 
and sentiments, find full gratification in the real world. An 
iiieal world must, therefore, be provided for them — the world 
of Kcligion, of Poetry, and of Art. Of these three, KeUgion, 
giving satisfaction, as it docs, to the great cardinal wants of 
human nature, is the most powerful and universal sentiment; 
and must, therefore, be our most serious and important con- 
cern. There are but comparatively few men, it must be 
admitted, whose love for high and aesthetic enjoyment is so 
licen and cxoi-bitant that the loss of those special forms of 
beauty with which the great masters of art, music, and poetry, 
have endowed and enriched the world, would be felt to be an 
irreparable calami t}’. 'W'ith the great mass of mankind, the 
lower, more carnal and material wants and ambitions fill up 
the efforts and struggles of a lifetime— money, power, position, 
luxury, fame, material prosperity, family aggrandisement. And 
3'et, owing to the uncertainty of life, the capriciousness of 
fortune, and the limitations of circumstances, it is precisely in 
one or other of these aims, so dear to the heart, that all men 
arc doomed to disappointment. They either lose their money, 
their health, or their children ; their hopes of fortune, of 
position, of fame, arc blighted ; or, if nothing else, the fleeting 
and inexorable years arc gliding on, old age is aiJproaching, and 
death inevitable. Now, it is against these — the staple mortifi- 
cations and humiliations of liumair life — that Religion is con- 
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strucfcd or c\oIvcd as balance and conipcn' 5 'ition. Ait and 
poctrj, music and philosoph>, are, it is tiue, excellent Inrboui's 
to 111110)1 tlio«o Mho loic them can retire, and, for the time 
being’, more or loss successfully defj the lesser misfortunes and 
disappointments of lifoj but the great strokes of Fate, Mhicli 
dc«trnj tho«o cherished idolatries that lie nic^t immediate to 
our hearts, can find balance and solace in Religion alone 
AVlicn all earthly hopes arc shattered, tlio mmd must fall back 
for rest on that avliich lies behind tlio Moild of Time And 
mIicii Religion adds to its present or pro«pcctuc Ilcaicn the 
additional attractions of mu«ic and art, of moral and intellectual 
expansion, as it does in the higher religions, it is eas^ to 
understand, Mitli such full organ-harmony of all om powers, 
a«piratIon'>, and ideals — «cnsuous, monl, and intellectual — how 
supremo is its iinpoitancc to man. Foi ju«t as, in tlic social 
Moild, political power takes precedence of all other power, 
bccaueo it aHccts more powerfully than any other those gre it 
standing interests of men — person, property, foituno, business, 
life and liberty— so, in the tdeal world, Religion takes prece- 
dence, because, more than any' other, it gnes solace and com- 
fort to the great standing Inals and evils of human life Ko 
system of riiilo'sopliy, lidwctcr true or profound, can c'ccite 
more than the most limited an I merely' intellectual interest, 
when compared ivitli Religion; for no system can or docs Iiold 
out tho'^c combined sensuous, moral, and imaginatiic attractions, 
wliicli all religions arc commissioned to dispense to tlieir dcio- 
tees And, ncconlingly, you will find, to your surpri'c and 
disnppointnicnt perhaps, that pci«!ons who arc most interested 
in what they call the * spiritual concerns* of man, haic often 
little or no interest in llio e great spiritual triitli«, the con- 
templation of which, of Itself alone, gives clei'ation and 
expansion to the mind, but which do not, pcrliap«j, gpccnlly 
call up tho'O ‘ comforting a««uranccs* in which religion has 
cm eloped them; as mi«crs care nothing for the great laws of 
commerce or political economy, but arc enraptured wath tho«c 
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personal iinmi fives of money-making -which call up such 
pleasing images in fheir own breasts; or frivolous young 
M-omen care notliing for those great laws of tlie mind on which 
the future of mankind depends, but will listen with thrilling 
interest to those j^ersonalities wliich, by their associations, 
enwraj) them in an atmosphere so flattering to their own 
dearest hoj)es. 

If Keliglon is thus thrown out as balance to the ills of life, -we 
shall expect to And the diflerent religions of the world so con- 
structed ns to jjrovide for the special trials to which the men 
who live under them arc exposed. Among savage races, for 
example, the greater ])art of the evils which befall men are 
believed to be due to the anger of oflended deities; and these 
deities arc believed to have the same bloody and revengeful 
character as the chiefs of the tribes. To live under the ever- 
])rcscnt consciousness that such revengeful spirits ai-e every- 
where hovering around, would create a tension of mind that 
would become unendurable. Some balance, therefore, must be 
thrown out to relax this tension, and give rest to the mind. 
And what more jiatural than that it should be the belief that 
the gods are to be propitiated by the same gifts — weapons, 
food, trophies, and the like — as are found to appease the anger 
and secure the approbation of their chiefs? Accordingly 
these oflerings and sacrifices become embodied in their religion, 
and form the most imjJortant of their religious duties. In the 
early centuries of the Christian era, too, when the Homan 
Empire had fallen to pieces, but before the Feudal System had 
arisen out of its ruins, the greater jjart of mankind remained 
still in slavery ; Chivalry had not yet appeared ; and Physical 
Force was everywliere triumphant. In the real Avorld, there 
was no field for libert}', no arena for expansion of mind, no 
tribunal to Avhich moral force could ajDpeal. The consequence 
was, that men were bound to construct an ideal world where 
the Avants of their nature should find gratification, and Avhich 
should serve as balance to the hardships of their earthly lot. 
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Accoi fling ] to the compensations wliiclj tJjo CJjineJj Jjcl/I out, 
^\erc . added n A'liole \^orld of legends of snitits mid iimrt^isj 
and these legends soon became the most popnlu jnit of tin* 
prc\ ailing religion. They were eo constructed «s pHfuVflj t« 
meet tlic particular ills to which the people were wuhjfft; mul 
tinned, as was natural, on the blessings of liberty mul the 
cruelties of sla^cr^, on the beauty of moral nitlier thin of 
phjsical force, on kindnc's sympathy, mu! love. And now 
til It civilization has at last icaclied the point vvlicre w uhin h ih 
ceased to be the main concern of nation", arul pfUffril 
industry, with its mone^-making and otlicr ambition'', iiis 
taken its place, human ills have not thereby disipj cared, but 
thev come to men in difTerciit eha|>c®. Instnd of living in ff ir 
of slaverv, mutilation, arbitnirj* impnsonm'^nt, and v/ohnt 
dcatJi, men novr live in fear of povcrt>, witli its trim of • vilf — 
lo«s of position, of power, of gr3od<*ur, of rank, nuthorily, and 
rc«pect— <is v'cll os thO''- great c/iininoo to u\<ri in 

every age— Io»* of health, of famdv, and of frund". And, 
furthermore, owing to the capneiou'o'’ » • of fortun'*, or tiu 
peculiar vrar in wfuefi wealth t* di»tnb*;t/d, th' i'n'rt sto'l 
inda*iriou» are oft^timea obbgM to ^t-ad by and tluV 
hj 2 h'’'st hojV* bbght/^3, and ih^n."Ir^* r zjilc io yi‘.fny tt'l 
di-tres*, r-lu’-’ th*- continue t/> V.k^ f^y. 

tree?. Werf t} err f'/r 
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of Time sljfill be rectified, wJicrc not only the scorn of the ricii 
and proud shall have no place, and all her troubles and trials 
shall cease, but where, also, her husband, friends, and little 
ones shall rejoin her, not to part again? 13 ut not this poor 
Avidow alone has need of consolation ; all, alike, have their 
secret sorrows, for which they require the solace of Religion. 
And, indeed, it may be safely predicted that, so long as the 
great masses ,of men are in that stage of thought where the 
consolations of Religion are still credible, not the gods them- 
selves can prevent them from constructing an ideal Ilcaven in 
the future, as balance and counterpoise to this present life — a 
Heaven in the contemplation of whieh their minds shall find 
peace, and harmony, and rest. But when once the stage of 
thought in which these beliefs took rise has passed away, or 
Avhen, from various causes, they have become discredited (as 
on the Continent they largely arc at the present time), and 
Avhon, in consequence, all hopes of redress from that quarter is 
gone; the minds of men must still find a balance somewhere ; 
but, instead of finding it in the blissful visions of another 
world, they will find it in schemes to improve or redress the 
present, as we sec foreshadowed in such impracticable dreams 
as Nihilism or Anarchism — dreams Avoven by the imaginations 
of men aa'Iio could find no redress in the present AA'orld, and had 
lost all belief in a future. 

And, further, an examination of the religions of the Avorld 
AA'ill shoAV that they all have that balanced and harmonious 
structure AA-hich avc should have been led to expect from our 
knoAAdedge of the Liaa's on Avhich they are constructed. In 
none, you aauII observe, is hope entirely cut off ; in all, there is 
a AA%ay of escape held out to the guilty. The offended deities 
of the saA^ages are to be propitiated, as Ave have seen, by such 
gross and material offerings as food and drink, Aveapons, and 
clothing, the sacrifice of Avomen, of enemies, and of slaves ; the 
angry God of the medimval Catholic, by self-inflicted stripes, 
fasts, pilgrimages, penances, and other carnal mortifications; 
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^>hlIo the Deity of tlie Protestant is to be 'ippei^ed and nnn 
himself ‘justified/ bj faith alone In c\crj part, too, of tlie 
Clinstnn creed thcic is this balance and compensation If 
there 13 ‘original sm* and ‘total dcpi-n^itj/ thcie is al o 
‘redemption by gnee,’ if in Adam all fell in Cliust shall ill 
bo made alive No sinner can be so degraded as to be bejond 
the pale of hope, no sin so heinous as to be without remedj 
and atonement E\cn the unpaidonablu sin, ‘the sin against 
the Holy Ghost,’ is no exception , foi if jou arc afraid jou 
ha\c committed it, }ou theieby proac tliat you aic not com 
plctcl} hardened, and, theicforc, not entirely cut off while, it 
you have no fear of it, or, indeed have noier rhouglit of it, 
}ou do not need comfort and consolation Even Calvinism 
winch 18 constructed, thcoieticallj, so as to make it as impoa 
sthlo to tlirow out a balance igainst it as against death ifclf 
pncticallj admits of as much balance and compensation as anv 
otlici creed For admitting that the future lot of cacli of us 
19 inc\oriblj determined before our biitb, pncticall) it need 
not give an) of us the slightest concern For were jou the 
piincc of sinners, and )Our ease appaicntly tlie most dc^pento, 
still God ma) have hardened )our hcirt for the time being m 
order the better to show forth His mercy m icclaiming jou, 
or, 111 c the thief on the cross, )ou ina) onl) learn at the 
eleventh hour that ) ou arc one of ‘the elect , if, on the otlicr 
hand, )ou have alwa)s tiicd to do what w is right, and now feel 
the assurance of Gods mere) to )Ou, what bcttci ginnntec 
could )ou have tint jou are among the number of the saved*? 

ere It nothing nioic, indeed, the ver) uncertainty of the 
personal application of this doctimc to tlie ca«e ot each mdi 
vidual, like the unccrtaint) of the time of death, would make it 
practical!) of no cfTcct on our hie and conduct. 

The same piovi«ion for a balance n seen too, in tho^" 
eupcrstilions of the "Middle Ages which grew out of the pre- 
vailing religion, but which dealt clncfi) with the difft-rcnt 
motlcs in wlucli the Devil intcncrcd in human afTiira Did a 
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man live in fear of tlic malice of witclies? there were Avays by 
wliicli that malice could be averted; or of the evil eye? there 
were means of rendering it impotent; or of the possession of 
demons? there were potent charms and incantations by Avhich 
they were to be cast out. 

In no religion with Avhich I am acquainted is this 
structure Avanting. Even the ‘Religion of Humanity’ of 
Auguste Comte, Avhich has no future life, no resurrection, no 
heaven or hell, is bound to find an immortality in the race ; a 
resurrection, in the reappearance of our best thoughts in those 
Avho are to come after us; a lioaA’en and hell, in the appro- 
bation and disapprobation of the good. The only apparent 
exception is in the Nirvana or Annihilation Avhich is the 
heaven of the Buddhists; but it is apparent only. For some 
time, 1 confess, this Nirvfina A\'as a stumbling-block to me, as it 
Bcemed to run directly counter to my theory ; but the more I 
thought of the matter, the more convinced I became that it Avas^ 
simply incredible that the A'ast millions of human beings Avho' 
own the religion of Buddha, should find consolation and in- 
demnification for the ills of life in simple annihilation or 
nothingness ; or even in that release of the soul from the 
bondage of the loAvcr desires, AAdiich is believed by some 
Oriental scholars to be the true meaning of Nirvana. And, on 
looking around for some positive testimony to corroborate this 
a j^riori conviction, I found, in the pages of Max Muller, that 
although Buddha himself meant by Nirvana, nothingness, 
snuffing-out, annihilation, the feelings of the masses Avho- 
accepted his I’eligion conAmrted this nothingness and annihila- 
tion into a kind of paradise; and Buddha, AA^ho denied the 
existence of a deity, into a deity himself. No more striking 
ji.s ance, it appears to me, could be afforded of hoAv truly, 
Religions are constructed on the great LaAv of the Balances, 
Avhich we haA'e just illustrated. 

The three cardinal features, then, of all religions, viz., the 
number of the gods, the character of the gods, and the relations 
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in uincli men stind to their gods, -iic constructed on the t%\o 
laus vhicli ^\e ln\e ju«t illustrated, or say, rather, arc ciohcd 
from them And, in parsing, I mav lemaik that I Imicu^ed 
the tcim ‘conetnicted’ m reference to religions, because thej 
Iia\c all been fi'amcd by man to meet certain great ends oi 
wants of Ills nature, Ilmcused the tciin, ‘ evoUed,’ because 
no one gcnemtion of men ha\e constructed tliem bj conscious 
foiethoiight, but, mtlici, succcssnc gcnci-ations haic been 
engaged in gradually, and moic or less unconsciously, moulding 
them to then picsent slinpe But, besides tliese gieit cardinal 
fciturcs common to all religions, wc liaie still to account foi 
those minor details winch aic peculiai to the \anous ciecds, 
chinches, and sects, and which separate and distinguish tlium 
fiom each otlici Now, although the influences that hate 
united to pioducc these difleicnccs aie loo many and aauous to 
be brouglit under any general law, they may, ncvcillicless ill 
bo summed up under a few bioad, general categoric* FuBt m 
oidci, perhaps, is the peculiar genius of tlio 1 oundcr of the 
icligion For, altliough the broad cliancteiistics of tlie 
religions that wcicgitcn to man by Mose«, Confucius, Buddha, 
and Mahomet were the products of general needs and ideas of 
winch these men wcic only the mouthpieces and exponent* 
still, mucli of tlic minuter stnictuic wt>, no doubt, due to 
vpccial points of knowledge, the result of their peculnr training 
»nd cxjicnence, to special ways of looking at life and cmpln 
sizing Its laiious aspects, the result of then peculiar cliai-acter, 
temperament, or genius But of perhap* greater influence than 
the jiarticular gcniu* of the Founder, arc the spcci d t^pes of 
mind of the x irious Doctors and Theologians who, in the 
*ucccs*uc periods of a religion’s bi*tor>, haa c been engaged in 
shaping and elaborating it IIow great, for cxamjilc, ha« been 
the mflucnce of St Faul’e peculiir genius on the entire 
subsequent form and dc\clopmcnt of Chri llanlt^ F\cr\- 
wlicrt, the mtcqirctation, the logical arrangement and dcicloji- 
ment lie ga\c to the boih of facts and doctrines bcf|ueithcd to 
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him by Christ (although, in all essentials, harmonizing, doubt- 
less, with the eurrent opinion of the infant Church) bears in its 
minuter structure, as well as in its general features, the impress 
of one single and striking individuality. And, still later in the 
history of Christianity, who can deny the influence of St. 
Augustine and the Fathers on the subsequent development of 
Catholicism ; or of the peculiar genius of Calvin, Luther, 
Cranmer, or Knox, on the various sections of the Church most 
closely associated with their names ? To the pci*sonal influence 
of theologians on the details of religious creeds, may also be 
added the personal influence of those great Temporal Potentates 
who have from time to time interfered, as did Eoman emperors, 
and even empresses, in the deliberations of ecclesiastical 
Councils, and inspired or dictated decisions which still remain 
embodied in the Christian creed. And although these various 
personal and individual influences which have tinctured the 
body of religious thought as it has passed down the ages, have 
been more or less washed out by succeeding generations, when 
not in accord with their habits of thought, still, much that is 
the special product of personal individuality will remain after 
all deductions. 

If individual genius and character have thus had a great 
influence in modifying the minuter structure of religions, so, 
too, have those considerations of Expediency which have the 
effect of brinsrino; relisjlous beliefs into accord with existing 
moral and intellectual needs. As Civilization advances, the 
face of the world changes ; the old structure of society breaks 
up ; nations pass from despotic to feudal, and from feudal on to 
democratic forms of government and social organization; 
slavery is replaced by citizenship, and warfare by peaceful 
industry ; and, at each transition, the new relations into which 
the different sections of society are thrown to each other have 
to be adjusted afresh. It was one of the most splendid 
instances of the practical sagacity of the Eoman Catholic 
Chui’ch, that it sought, by means of the decisions of its 
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Councils and its Popes, to add such new doctnne to the original 
bod) of rc\calcd truth as tnouM meet the ne« relations con- 
staiitlj spimging up in a society which was undcigoing \a':t 
tronsfoimations of stioicture, the onl) drawback being tint, 
instead of making its deci‘»ions relatite to the time and place. 
It was bound, b) the natuic of the cose, to make them absolute^ 
and binding m all times and in all places The consequence 
was, that it A\as unable to ictrcat from anj position which it 
had once taken up , and thus many of the old papal decisions, 
notabl) tho^c against u^uij — the legitimate intcic^t on money 
lent — and its fulminations against Science, remain as standing 
protests against its method and teaching But wc need not 
go back to the past to c’ccmplify tlie efTcct of cxpcdicncs in 
modifying the minuter structures of creeds, for at no time has 
this influence been moic apparent tlian at tbc prc«cnt Within 
Ining momoij, how difTcicnt is the teaching of the Church on 
the most impoitant points of Chustnn doctnne and practice, 
n«, foi example, on the natuie and duration of fntuic punish- 
ment, the «i\ da) s' ci cation, the acibal inejiintion of the 
Scnpt«re«, the mmcics of the Old and 2Ccw Testament, as well 
as on Sunda) obscnanccs, thcatrc-going, and the like 
And, la«tl), as explaining the minuter structure of lehgious 
forms, thcic is tlic power of Tradition, or the tcndcnc) there is 
in man to accept the old as the ba'-is of future ch mge, inthcr 
tlnn to begin de novo, the effect being that much of the detail 
of religious doctnne and practice is made up of traditions that 
lia\c floated down from the earlier times, modified oi trans- 
formed to meet the necessities of the picscni hour Much of 
the call) ritual of Catholicism was incrcl) the modification of 
Jewish and Pagan ntes, and much of our prc«cnt ritual is a 
niodiflcation again of llic c carl) forms, cm bo traced back 
to them through all disgin»c« Tins tracing of the trms- 
fomnlions which ichgious creeds and religious practices, on 
the one hand, haic undergone from age to age, and of (he 
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circumstances of tlie world out of wliich they grew, and to 
which they were adapted, on the other; marks the extent, I 
may observe in passing, to whicli the Theory of Evolution can 
throw light on the great question of Eeligion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MENTAL EFFECTS. 

TF in the last two cliapieis we have correctly traced the great 
laws on which Religion is constructed, we shall now be in 
an easy position to estimate scientifically its excels on human 
life; as it is evident that the laws of the mind out of whicli it 
arises, must be the other side, as it were, of the necessities of 
the mind, whicli it is designed to meet. 

Now, the first law which we saw entered into the construction 
of Religion, was the law tliat we arc bound, by our intellectual 
nature, to represent the Cause of things in terms of our own 
intellectual culture and standard of morality. The first great 
function, therefore, of Religion is to give tatisfaction to the 
traving of the mind to know the cause and origin of things. A 
glance at the diflcrcnt religions of the world will show that they 
all liave given just such answers to the question of the origin of 
tilings ns best liarmonizcd with the knowledge and moral culturc 
of the peoples by wliom they have been accepted. To the 
enquiry of the lowest savage and fclisch-worshippcr, as to the 
cause of the plicnomcna around him. Religion replied that thev 
were due to the wills of indwelling spirits like his own; and 
whnt more natural and harmonious c.xplanation could bo 
given him in his stage of culture, knowing nothing, as he 
did, of the natural causes of things ? To the same enquiry 
by the great mass of the people who accepted the Polytlielstic 
systcMus of Pag:in!snj, Religion answered that the great move- 
ments of Nature were due to the presiding influence of Jupiter, 
Neptune, Thor, and the rc?t ; and no more natural answer couhl 
be gixen to these questions at the time these religions were 
promulgated. Of course, as Science and Culture .advanced. 
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t]io?c ex])]iinnlions became discrcditccl among the learned and 
cultivated .: Imt tlicy ?till kept their hold on the vulgar mind 
until tlicy Avere linally sn-ept awiy by the new religion of 
Christianity, Avhich not only gave an explanation of the cause 
of things more in harmony Avith the advanced state of civiliza- 
tion and culture, but Avhich holdout an idc,al of life more in 
harmony Avith the neAv situation iiiAvhich men found themselves, 
and Avith the ucav ideas that A\’cre beginning to appear as to the 
destiny of man. And for centuries, indeed, until quite recently, 
this reHc:ion of ChristianitA* continued to irivc as credible an 
explanation as, in the existing state of knoAA-lcdgc. could be 
given of the origin of things and of the phenomena of Inunan 
life. If it. too, after its splendid career, has at last become dis- 
credited by the cultured and enlightened, it still remains, 
conseer.vted by tradition and authority, the most feasible 
explanation Avhich the great masses of men can give of the 
origin of the Avorld and the nature of man. 

Ko\v, if the first function of Ivcligion is to furnish an anSAver 
to the question of the origin of the AA’orld and the phenomena 
of Human Life, in Avhat respect, it may be asked, does it dliVer 
from riiilosophy '? In essence, not at all : for all religions AA-ero 
once philosophies, and to those aa'Iio bclicA'c in them are so still. 
They may be, and indeed arc. more than philosophies ,; but 
philosophies they certainly arc. Ask. for example, the most 
ignorant tyjAC of Christian Avhat his theory is of the cause and 
origin of Kature, of the cause and origin of the idienomcna of 
human life, and his reply Avill be that the six days' creation of 
Genesis is a suilicient explanation to him of the cause and origin 
of Kature: and the Fall of Adam, and the ‘original sin' 
transmitted In- hereditarv descent through that fall, is a 
sufficient explanation of the phenomena of human life. And 
Avhat is this but his Phth\<opInf of the AA'orld and of human life 1 
It is the same. too. AA'ith other religious mythologies, AA'hich are 
merelv the philosophies aa-IucIi the A-arious peoples have of the 
Avorld and of human life. Indeed, Koligion ma}* be defined to 
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be tlic philo^opbj* of the mTsecs nntl Instoncilly, the difiercnt 
religions of tllC^^o^ltl will be found to be plnloeophics winch 
In^c become bankrupt with the most advanced minds, but 
winch still retain their credit with the great masses of the 
])CO]>le How groos and primitive an explanation of thowoild 
and of human life was the popular mythology of Paganism, for 
example, when comparedwith the splendid nnd refined sjstems 
of Plato, Aristotle, and c\cn JZpiciims, or the six days’ crea- 
tion of Genesis, when compared with the p!nlo«ophy of 
Eiolution? iNOtonlj as in/r/ZretHo/ systems will religions be 
found to be crude andaulgar philosophies, but morally, al«o, 
they will be found to bo low and primitnc liat a low 
standard of morality, for example the old Pagan religion of 
Greece must have inculcated, when the popular account gn on 
of the monhtj of the gods was so disgraceful, that Plato would 
liaio banished the Iliad from liis Keptibhc, for tear of its 
corrupting cfTccts on the minds and morals of the young In 
tholsorsc, M ihonuncd in, and Chnstian religions, too, what a 
ba«e conception of the moral order of the world w is inioUcd 
111 those {castings and banquet®, bnght-cyed maiden®, and 
harps ot gold on the one hand, and pnrgitor), bnmstono, and 
pecuniar^ cxjuations on the other, wJien compared arith that 
splendid doctrine of ‘Compensation’ of recent philo«op!iy, in 
which reward and punishment, instead of being postponed to 
an unknown and li) pothcticnl futuic, arc instant, unfailing, 
and entire , — a doctrine that has for reirard, e/inplj the enl irge- 
ment of our own nature, and for punishment, that loss of 
manhood, ami moral dc'ccnt in the scale of being, which all 
o\il action entads. Put I fear that to some this loss of min- 
hood would be a comparatnelj trivial matter, *o long os tbeir 
liodics and pockets cfca]>cd unscathed In our own time, too, 
how low and rctrogido has been the teaching of the Church, 
when compared witli each and ever} school ot existing 
Pluloenplu InLali school«ot Hiilo'nhj, wiihoutexception, 
arc preaching peace it pcnnitsand eicii encourages war when 

s 
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llloy all denounced the institution of slavery, it upheld and 
consecrated it. Instead of the political liberty and equality of 
Philosophy, the Church encourages, if it does not directly 
inculcate, political inequality : instead of the elevation of the 
masses, which is the end Philosophy has at heart, the Church 
labours, both by word and deed, at their repression. I am 
aware, that it may be said, and until truth, that the precepts 
and example of Christ must not be confounded until the 
})raclices and precepts of the Church : but I do not allow that 
men shall have credit given them for ideal jirecepts and 
examples wliich they profess to follow, when the Church, 
which embodies the real opinions and prejudices of these very 
individuals, preaches doctrines antagonistic to these precepts, 
and permits practices inconsistent with these examples. 

If the first function of Religion is to satisfy the intellect in 
its demand for cause, its second function is to satisfy the 
cravings of the imaainaiion and heart. It is in this that it differs 
chiefly from Philosophy, which, although it satisfies the demand 
for cause, does not, in its legitimate province, primarily aim at 
arousing the imagination, conscience, or emotions. ISTow, Re- 
ligion satisfies the cravings of the heju't and imagination, in 
virtue of that second law on which ive saw it was consti'ucted — 
the law, viz., ' that the mind, being a harmonius structure, 
must balance itself or go to wreck; wliich is tantamount to saying 
that satisfaction must somewhere be found for the cravings 
of every faculty, impulse, and sentiment of our nature. 
M'e have already seen that there must be some balance to the 
ills of life : and that its worries, crosses, and disappoiiitineiits 
would sting the mind into revolt, or precipitate it into madness, 
Averc there no hope of reparation somewhere. Noiv, Religion 
is that bright star on which the eye and heart are fixed, Avhen 
all thino-s earthlv have become hopeless and distracted. And 
I'list as the different religions of the Avorld ghm equal intellectual 
satisfaction to their devotees, by being equally adapted to their 
various stages of culture, so they give equal satisfaction to 
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men's h^orlft nnd tmagtnatxons bj tlicjr c^act adaptation to 
tlic ideals and aspirations ot the annous peoples bj Mliom thej 
liaie been embraced Tlic Valhalla of the Nor'semen, for 
example, with its feastin^s -^nd trophies, and companionsliips 
of the brne, uas prccisel} what those rough old warriors most 
aspired to in this norld while to be sent down to the Hell of 
cowards, was precisely what on earth thej would most lm\e 
rcpiob itcd and fcaicd The sensuous heaven of Afahomet, 
witli Its biight-ejed honri** and its beautiful pleasure garden**, 
blooming like oasc«, was the lealization of the inmost desires 
of tlio c wild Vrabs of the dcacrt In the Chnstiin Ilcaacn 
too, provision has been made, with adminble foresight, for 
Cl or} rink and ordei of dev otec There is the sensuous hca\ en 
of those who hue not liad enough of the good tilings of tins 
life, and who irc promised leparation hcrcifter the material 
ho lien (if tlic worldI\, with its lucrs of gold its gates of pearl 
Its sttvets of precious stones, the refined hca\cn of the 
aesthete, with its music nnd art, its angels with golden Imps 
and general intellectual dilcttanti«m the moral heaven of the 
pure, the iirtuoiis, and the good Inn word, to each according 
to lus a«piritions and ideal**, has been opened np a hea\cn, 
which shall gi\C satisfaction to that m'atiablc hunger of the 
heart and soul which nothing finite and earthl} cm alia} but 
wlucli can fiml siti«fnction alone in those infinite Mstas of 
bcalitiido promised in the world to come 

llchgion tUisfics the /ifortaTjdiiaiywmtion, not onlj hj gixing 
tlic souls of men an entrance into the highest life which, in 
their Fta^^e of culture, the\ are capable of conceiving or ajiprc- 
ci mg, but al o b} stilling that scn^c of awe nnd uucertaint} 
which wc fed in the presence oi a Power who has created us, 
but ha® not been created bv us, on whom we depend, but wlio 
<1 )e not depend on u« The immcn<*itv and power of the 
>,rt It element** of earth air, and «ca, the cnpriciou«nc«3 of 
fortune, the thin tenure under which wc Iiol 1 this mortal bod}, 
the in Ignite ince of man in the prc'once of that great Js iture 
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out of Avlnch ho hns oiuov^ivil :uul huo wlhoh ho hnston$. ;il] 
inspiiv tlio uuutl with ;uvo. wuli n soiii^o of fonr and \n$oonruv. 
as it things wonid hnvt nnloss wo oaii suooood in winninii 
thorn oYor to onrsolvos, and oojnornnp' tlioir injknown hosrih- 
tios into ti'iondship. Xow, it is Ivolii^aon, undor its diiUavnt 
I'oi'ttts, that ii'ivos to tlto didotvnt raoos of n\on tho foohttii' of 
sov'iinty and tvsr, in tho tnidst of those unknown and nniatttod 
foivos. It is tho worship and Itononrs paid to anoostnd 
spirits, whioit u'ivo tho saNa^io tho nooossavv fooling of soonvitr 
agninst those natnnil evils, whioh, itt the ahsonoo of soientiiio 
kuowlodg:o, ho attrihntos to the airottov of ovi! spirits hottr ot; 
doing him misohiof. It was the saorittoos v>f tho dews to 
doho\ah, tho oottsont of the f^tr.olo at'aong the Giveks. that 
gtivo tho fooling of ix'Hanoo ."O essential to snooossfnl onterpriro. 
It is tho pmvoi's of the Christian, his fasts and pettanoes, tho 
ass'ar.utoo li'ivo'o. hitn, that, althotnrh for a s.'ason tlto wiokod 
mav donrish, in tho etui tho righteous will trittutph. th.at gives 
luhn that foolitig- of rrnsr, whioh. hi this oonfnsodi whirlwind of 
thiesrs^ woiv otherwise denied him. \ do net doubt whar mav 
be allogvd hy t^oiontists, that eaeh partienlar new law of 
Natuiv (asov>vetvd and ooafornual to. would giro us a sotiso of 
.'■oourity fivm one pavtionhu' qnavtor: and th.at a oomploto 
knowledge of those natura.l Ians. and ohodionoo to them. Wvnild 
irivo us that oomnioto soouritv wiiioh would ivnuor tlio oh.l 
pmvovs, worship, and rites of ivligion nnnooossavy. il'ut thoiv 
is one thine: nhiohno knowlodeo' of th.e law's otiiS at m\\ lunvovor 
oomploto, can give, and that is thoassmnnoe th.at tiio givat woh 
of laws, whioh make up tho material and moixil wvwid. slia'I 
work !;r;,'.o\is to divine and diviner issues. Wiia: is titore in 
tho law of hivolution, for oxample. whioh oan give ns gnamntv'o 
that tho inspiration muUiopo of hnnnanity shall he roa'i.'oo.. anu 
that Mankind sh.all asoenu to dtplo" anvl h.igiier stag-es ot 
momlity, and sympathy, and hwvt AY hat is thew in t tie law' 
of Hvolntiou that wonlu have enabhnl ns to pivmer that tae 
Idoodv wninr’inias and hruto loves of anos w'-onni give rise to a 



/«iy/<rr order of being— -M m — ratbci tlnn a /oiwr, nliicli ^^oul(l 
liivc been more intnral , or tint the confuted fighting, tlic 
nnrcguhtcd jns'-ion®, the brute foicc (ill of ^hicli, wlicn 
indulged, fihonld lend downw utls md not upu uds) of tlie 
MMgc inm, should gi\c ii-e to the ci\ili/ed nnn f AVlut is 
there in the 1t,u of L\ohition that would Imc enabled us to 
foic'-ec that the law of might — the fctruggic for cM'stencc — 
whith prei ids m the animal world, wouid woik it«clf up into 
the ! i\\ of right, which pie\ ails among mankind and is the goal 
towards i hieh the cmlizcd races ue mote and more njipio\i- 
m itiiig’ In a word, wh it is there in tlic law of C%olution tliat 
would necessitate thu out of licice despotism siiouldcome forth 
hhcrt\ , out of sll^cJ>, freedom, out of selllohncss, unselfidi- 
ne«s , out of might, right , out of fear, rev crcncc , out of lust, 
loic, out of the conihets of self-inteiest, iiioralitj’ ami >utiio? 
1 here 18 uolhing whatever in the Iiw of Lvoliition to nccossj* 
tale it, on the conti If), all reason points the olhci wa) Tlie 
fiet tint n Ins been so, cm give us no sccuntj for futuic 
advance in the scilc of being, except on one condition, and 
thu !•, that we underpin the law of Cvohition with Uehgion , 
iliat 13 to siv, unless we believe that things arc under in 
intelligent Will, and urc so loaded from the first, that the 
right will emerge, the good be torw irdcd, the true prev ul, in 
s[»ito of ill accidents po''=ibditic’», or stupidities whatever, 
animal oi human, tint, just ns brute uncon cious apes have 
mounted up to man and sivige min up to civilized (the 
find qualities emerging in spite of all reason to the contnn), 
^o fn>in the stiifc of pi« ions, self interests and dollar-*, tlie 
divine will emerge (having been nivstcnouslj slipped m), and 
will nppnr in a future vet mure glorious and ridiant with 
ju«tice, svmpathv, ami hue Knowledge of the laws of 
Xatui'C vmII, indeed, give us sccunlv “o long ns we conform 
to md ohov them hut tint Midi knowledge can give us no 
asmrmcc for the jiiture, miv be seen in the fact tint although 
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tJze laws of Nature teach us from what creature Man has 
sprung, they cannot throw the least light on what kind of a 
being will come out of Man ; and unless they can do this, how 
do we know whether Man will become higher and more noble, 
or brutal, and more base ; in a word what security have we for 
the future progress of the world ? The truth is, it is Keligion 
that, by its conviction that the original atoms are so loaded 
with Deity, so freighted with soul, so predestined to divine 
issues (in spite of the number of base natures — frogs, serpents, 
apes, savages — in which these atoms have been incarnated by 
the way), gives us assm*ance and guarantee that Humanity 
will, and must, rise to higher and higher realms of being; a 
conviction so indispensable to all great action, and which is 
the inspiration and solace of every lofty spirit. It is Keligion, 
too, and not the law of Evolution, that consoles us in the hour 
of defeat with the conviction, that, although the ills of life are 
unavoidable (for unlimited desires can never be fuUy satisfied in 
a limited and finite world), still, the plan is right and bene- 
ficent, that all things work together for good, and that Time 
alone is needed to secure the triumph of the right. 

Besides satisfying the heart, by opening up that infinite 
horizon of hope that crimsons the davm, Keligion gives 
basis and su2Dport, soul and reason, to those great ideas of 
Duty and Right which otherwise could have no deep root in 
the nature of man, and could claim no deep reverence from him 
on their own account, however much outward respect and 
deference he might feel it necessary to pay them, as human 
expedients essential to the welfare of society. It also gives 
meaning to that scale and hierarchy of attributes which we are 
not only conscious of in our own minds, but which we see also 
in the scale of qualities in the animal world mounting from the 
worm up to man — qualities which otherwise were all of c^ual 
rank and pretensions, and all worthy of equal homage. And 
thus it gives halo and sjjlendour to those /liff/i heroic attributes 
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of the iniiul, ulnclj otlien\i«e would dull ‘ind tarni'li, nnd life, 
jinl»'xtion, and heart, to a world which othenMSc would he a 
mere aggregate of meaningless powers and foj'ces. 

Summing up, then, we nnj aflimi tint Religion gnes that 
/tarmowf to our intcllcctinl, moral, and emotional nature, which n 
necessary to its balanced and harmonious actiMt). It stills the 
unrest of the intellect^ b} gi\ing to each nation and people, 
according to its stage of culture, a satnfactorj explanation of 
the cause and origin of things It satisfies the /leart, tmo^aa- 
iton, and eonsctence^ hy opening up a wa^ for the realization of 
our aspiration^ and ideal**, and so gmng an entrance to the soul 
into tlic liighcst life, bj making us at liome in a Unnerse, 
which, until its laws arc knowxi, seems indifiTercnt or hostile, 
and h) g*'ing, what tlic laias of Nature never can give, a 
I’clnnco and trust that the nght will triumph, the good be foi 
warded, and tlic true prevail, and thereby communicates to 
the spirit of man, hope, aspiration, courage, and the conviction 
that all goes well. 



CHAPTEK V. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS. 

TRT the last cliapter I endeavoured to exhibit the 'positive 
elFects of Religion on Human Life. These effects arc 
true alike of all religions, and can be verified at any time or in 
any i^Lce,’ and thus have that uniformity and universality 
which characterize scientific truth. But, as the reader will 
have observed, they are limited to the mind — to the satisfying 
and harmonizing our moral and intellectual nature, our imagina- 
tion, conscience, and heai’t. In this respect, howevci', the 
influence of Religion is full and complete, and leaves nothing 
for the lesser interests of life to fill in ; for when it is in 
harmony with the knowledge and culture of a time, it includes 
within itself, art and music, poetry and philosophy ; all of 
which are lesser circlets of harmony within that greater circle, 
and only divorce themselves from it when it becomes supersti- 
tious and retrograde. But the 2>i'actical and all 'important 
question still remains to be answered — what is llm effect of 
Religion on action and conduct ? Now, before we can give a 
scientific answer to this question, many obscuring complications 
will have to be removed, and to these, with the reader’s indul- 
gence, I now propose briefly to address myself. 

The first difficulty, then, that aiases to obscure tlie relnlion- 
shi}") existing between Religion and Action is the different 
degrees in which Religion has affected action in the diffci'ent 
stages of moral and intellectual culture, through which the 
tribes, peojDles, and nations of the world have f»assed. We have 
already seen that, in the early civilizations, and among the 
primitive races, the natural causes of all but the most ordinary 
circumstances were unknown ; and that, in consequence, men 
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^^c^c bound to bclic\c tb it c%cnts ^^crc due to the ngenc\ of 
iiiMsiblc wills like tbcir own or deities If the wills of deitic®, 
'iiul not iiatunl powers, were thus belic\cd to be the real 
cnuacs of cicnts, it is ciidcnt, that the mam occupation of life 
must ha^c consisted, as indeed \vc know it did, in endcaiouiinj 
so to act on thcsewills b\ nicansof praters eaciificcs, ofTenngs, 
and other religious ntcs,as to attain the eflcct dc«ired , instead 
of, ns now, taking advantage of natural powers to furtlier our 
own tiids — as, for example, m the planting and growingof corn, 
t)ie building of houses and ships, the utihzition of steam, clcc- 
tricitv, and t!ic lil c And furthcimore, it followed, tint when 
the oracles ind priests, wlio held the kejs of Heaven and were 
tlio recognised exponents of the Djvjno Will, announced eitlicr 
to individuals or peoples that a ceitam action or cntci prize was 
to bo undcrtal on if the) wished a certain rc«ult to follow the 
iinnditc w IS sure to be obeved And thu» it was, that among 
primitive races and in the early stages of civilization, Hcligion 
had a real and commanding influence on conduc*’ and action 
As civilization gnduall) ndxanccd to the point whore almost 
all the circumstances of life were seen to bo ti iccablc to natural 
causes, men began to attend more and more to these c m«e8, 
and, except on special occi«ions of great and unexpected 
calamity, to care Io«s and Ic'-s (as at the prc«ent time; for the 
wilU of dcitiC" and the injunctions of pne ts And when the 
tunc shall nmve that nil natural phenomena whatever wall be 
seen to be due to intural causes alone, Religion will and must 
cease to liavc nnj direct eflcct on practical life, but will con- 
tinue to be, wliat we have ilrcadj seen it to be, the einctuirj 
of the inluitioiis, the vietonons reconciler of 1 now ledge, senti- 
ment and desire, ind prav cr, jn«tca 1 of Icing i request foi 
tpecial favours, will be lutrtlj the nitunl outpouring of the 
tniotions in the contemplation of that Power, from wlio e 
j>cq)etual presence flow the opulences of N iturc ind the liar 
monies of created things 

In the next place, it i« evident tint before wc can c tiinatc 
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rightly the effect of Religion on Action, we must he assured 
that it is adapted to men’s intellectual and moral needs, for, 
were it otherwise, it could not he accepted with that inward 
conA'iction which alone can affect our conduct or action, but at 
most would be outwardly and nominally professed. And hence, 
the first complication that must be taken into account is the 
great differences of intellectual culture and moral refinement 
that exist in even the most advanced communities, nominally 
professing one religion — differences which would necessitate as 
many different religions to meet them as there are stages of 
culture. In London alone, for example, before we could test 
the natural effect of Religion on action, we should require 
instead of one broad form — Christianity — which is imposed in- 
differently on all, as many different forms as there are distinct 
moral and intellectual grades. F or even assuming that all men 
were alike in the keenness and sensibility of their religious 
feelings, only a certain proportion of the population Avould find 
the existing religion in harmony with its moral and intellectual 
culture, and likely, therefore, so to interest or excite them as 
to have any effect on their action or conduct. Take, for 
example, the Wliitechapel ‘ rough,’ Avith his delight in dog- 
fights and rat-matches, and his belief that men like Tom Sayers 
are the highest types of manhood — is it not evident, that fo]- 
him, and the numerous class of youth that feel with him, the 
Christian religion is much too refined a conception; and that he 
Avould find the Yalhalla of the Norsemen milch nearer his ideal, 
much more congenial to his moral and intellectual nature, than 
the HeaA^en of the peaceful, pious, and refined Christian ? 
Much has been made, I am aAA’^are, of the numerous ‘conversions ’ 
that have accrued to the Christian religion from this class ; but 
many of them, I fear, are to be attributed to the inducements 
held out by the loAver side of that religion, rather than to its 
higher and more refined attractions. For, although the IoA’’e of 
Chx’ist, if opportunely piesented, and preached Avith sufficient 
fervour to reach the imagination, will take hold of the loAA'est 
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and most obdurate mtines, and, when it does eo, is fuh and 
all-sufiicicnt in itself ; still, the great majoritj of men arc held 
pcrmincntlv to a religion, as to other things, by its staple 
attraction*!, its steady-going comforts and coneohtions; and 
can be reached onl} b} a religion a^hich harmonizea and is on a 
le^eN\ith their moral and intellectual culture. Wliilc some 
members of the communit\ are thus below the le\clof the 
pre^ ailing religion, otlici*, again, arc abo\e it and beyond it-j 
influence Man} of the best heads and hearts in the uoild of 
to-daj , find the beliefs which Clinstianity inculcates, and the 
rcw-irds ami punishments which it dispenses, too crude and 
grO'S foi their reason and imagination, and so can be inoacd 
neitlier in mind nor licart bj its teachings. Hcrcaacd m spirit, 
tilt} sit a^i if pirvl}scd, w.aiting for such form to arise in the 
future as slull giic them the hirmou} and satisfaction thc} 
require. But, just as these classes are uninfluenced b} 
Chnstianil}, so CliristUns arc uninfluenced by those high and 
spiritual form'! to nliicli the most adianccd minds haio 
a«ccndcd, and in wlucli thc} Ime found Innnon} and rest. It 
U not, indeed, likely, that men who«c hearts and lmagmation^ 
can be arou'od on!} by thc contemplation of a God who Ins to 
be figured in luiinm shape as palpable as if he were their next- 
door neighbour, should be able to take tlic slightest hold of a 
Bower who'c nature and attributes are so refined and spintiial 
as to tnn«ccnd, while including, thc limitations of Iiumanity. 
\Vhat chance, indeed, is there that men, who can be kept from 
sin on!} h} bniu*!^!^ and the cry of fire, will be kept from it 
by thc fcir merely of that descent in thc scale of being which 
all e\ il action entails ; or tint men, who can bo incited to \ irtue 
only b} tlio prospects of a future sensuous beatitude, will he 
incited to It simply by that enlargement, elevation, and 
Lxpanrion of mind which alwajs attend on devotion to thc 
good, the beautiful, and thc tnic? Indeed, I Imie known 
prie‘‘ts descend from their liiffh vocation to play thc spiritual 
demagogue, and hi%e hennl tl»em aik tlieir flock®, with a sneer, 
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■whether there was anything to lay hold of in such impalpable, 
bloodless, and beatified conceptions of Grod and moral retribu- 
tion: and have seen them pause as if silently waiting an 
apology from those who had dared to be guilty of the more 
refined conception ! 

Before, then, we can scientifically estimate the effect of 
Beligion on Action, we must allow for the large element, in 
communities professing one religion, of persons who, from 
intellectual and moral culture, are either above or below its 
influence. But, even were Beligion really accepted by all those 
persons in a community by whom it is nominally professed, we 
should stiU have to allow, in estimating its effects on conduct, 
for the great diversity of temperament and disposition through 
which it has to pass before it can be translated into action. 
In- this respect, indeed, it does not differ from other agencies. 
How different, for example, are the effects of the same piece 
of good news, the same stroke of fortune, on the lymphatic and 
the nervous, the sanguine and the melancholic, the grave and 
the light-hearted. What incentive to action can be more 
universal and omnipotent than the desire for wealth, and yet 
how differently it affects the conduct of the miser, and the 
ordinary man of the world. It is the same, too, with Keligion. 
Although it is believed by two men with equal sincerity and 
honesty, with the one, jDerhajDs, through some peculiarity of 
constitution, it gets no further than the intellect and the 
imagination, where it hangs and revoh'es in a dreamy per- 
petual delight, ever returning on itself, but ne^'er aflccting tlie 
life; while, with the other, it frets the soul like an imprisoned 
spirit until it has worked its way out into conduct and action. 

A still further complication which confuses our perception of 
the effect of Religion on Action, is the influence believed to be 
exerted over men’s minds by the fear of Hell and future 
retribution. And, without dwelling on the fact that the 
popular idea of Hell, belonging as it docs to a stage of culture 
that is quickly passing awa3% is bound to disapj^ear from the 
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pure Kelipjion of the rntiire ('iltliongh the ulci of nntiii il 
conipcn®'ition— ^f punislimcnt bj the lo^s of imnliood — inheres 
m the ^err genius nnd structure of tlie world), a little 
reHcction am)1 «'\ti*>f} us thnt the fear of Hell is not t. potent 
fnctor in liiim'in life, nnd Ins little oi no enbet on conduct and 
action It is true, tint n hen the h^t <h} s of life arc consciously 
dnwing nigh — as in the ease of criminals awaiting their 
execution, or of persons sensible that they arc being hurried 
aua} b} a mortal dnease — the fear of Hell must excrcnc a 
potent influence o\cr mens thought, and the little of conduct 
and action that may jet remain to them , but in health and the 
lies d vj Mgour of life It has Uttle or no influence Tor just a« 
death although certain nnd inexorable, has, ns eicrjone can 
tc tifj little or no influence on healthy liuman nctnitj when 
lilt i*’ III its pumc but IS at most an unpleasant pos^ibilitj uitli 
which we can hue no pnctical concern, to be di«mis®cd as «oon 
aspo««ibIo when Its <lark «hadow8 come oicr the mind, «o the 
ulei of Hell— which, if more liomblc, IS not inorcccrtun tlian 
di ith — i-* rohbed of its oflcct on action and conduct bj airtut 
of til It law of the Balance-*, whereby, ns we haae seen, no idci 
(lilt IS horrible or punful can long continue to dominate a 
heilthj human mind, but must be balmctd or ncutrah«cd hj 
«ucli red or ideal consiilcritions jw in cacli particuhr instinct 
seem natural and ju*<t— in the instince of Hell bj the chances 
oi our haling time to repent cicn at the clticnth hour, bi 
the secret (nut that a life of lairh honc«t duti will not m tin 
end bedashed lu the neglect of mere forms and obscrianccs, 
iml the ill c 

If the fear of Hell Jns little or no ibrcct influence on 
IVtctird Life, neither indeed has the hope of Ilcaien As 
the reconciler hannonizcr, and comforter of the feelings of 
the mind, when outraged h\ the inequalities of fortune and 
the injustices of the world the idea of future rcwanl phis 
as we halt seen, a nioet import int, and, in certain stages of 
culture an imli«i)cns ddt part in Immau life but a* a direct 
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object of desire held out before the human mind, as before a 
jaded beast, to lead it on, it is of little or no avail. For, in 
spite of the beatitudes, and glories indescribable, •which the 
true and devout Christian believes to be impatiently awaiting 
him, I have noticed, that when illness brings him at last within 
the very shot and range of his dreams, he betrays no siJecial 
anxiety to depart, but, on the contrary, exhibits rather a 
hankering desire still to remain in this poor world, with all its 
troubles ; any cheerful word of hope held out to him being 
taken as a S23ecial comfort and consolation, and not, as might be 
expected, a frustration and disajipointment. The truth is, in 
spite of the real and solid nature of Heaven and Hell to men in 
the lower stages af culture, and in sj^ite of the asceticisms and 
mortifications with Avhich these ideas have been associated in 
history ; no ideal, however fancy-painted, can take hold of the 
hearts and imaginations of healthy men or women like that 
great world of human as 2 )iration and effort in which we live, 
and to which, after all, our faculties and activities are adapted. 

But there still remains a complication which, jjerhaps more 
than any other, has obscured the just effect of Religion on 
Action, and that is the splendid acliievements ascribed directly 
to Religion — the wonders wrought by it both on individuals 
and nations. The marked effect of Relia-ious Enthusiasm on 

O 

the life and character of the individual while it lasts — the 
inward peace and joy, the love and self-sacrifice, the unselfish 
pursuit of souls, the reformation in jDersonal morals, habits, and 
associations — as well as the miracles of achievement which 
nations have performed under its influence — the sjilendour of 
the Mahommedan conquests, the fiery enthusiasm of the 
Christian Crusades, the marvellous energy, heroism and self- 
sacrifice that have characterised the rise, not only of new 
religions as Buddhism, Mahommedanism, Christianity, but also 
of new sects, as Puritanism, Methodism, and even Mormonism 
— ^liave all contributed to produce a conviction in men’s minds 
of the ])repondcrating influence of Religion on human conduct 
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and nctjon o\ cr tint of .ill other agencies. Kou , the fall icy in 
this appears to me to be due to tint want of the power of 
detachment which, ns I ha\o shown in an earlier chapter, is the 
c.ause of nearly all the great illusions of the woild, and wliich 
prevents men from separating in thought, the feeling from the 
ohjecl which calls it forth. For these wonders which arc 
believed to be due to KoUgion, arc evidently ically due to 
Entlnniasm ; and an} object whatever, that can be so presented 
ns to rouse tbo enthusiasm of individutls or nation**, will have 
precisely the same innuonce over their conduct and action. 
The enthusiasm for Libert}, for example, so intense in Fnmcc 
at the time of the devolution, stirred the nation to enterprises 
a** great, and individinU to pcisonal sacrifices as sublime, a^ 
tho<»e which arc ascribed to Kcligion. The enthusiasm foi 
Country, too, has had the same effect, ns seen in the grc.at 
pitriots of the American and Italian revolutions; the 
cnthtiriasm for King, ns in the English civil wars; the 
cnthn8in«m for Humanity, as among the opponents of the 
s’vvo power in North America; while the cntlmsi.asm of Love 
ln« worked in individuals of cvci} age and clime transfonna- 
tion« as grc.at, and self-sacrifices as noble and heroic, as tlioso 
of deligion. 

And now to p.au**cforuinoaicut,tosum up the complications 
wliich we have just seen must he brushed a’*ide before we can 
pet a direct in^iglit into the effect of dchgion on Action. 

In the first place, wo have to bc.ar in nund, that in the early 
civi!iz.ations of tlic world, when supernatural wills were believed 
to be the real causes of events Religion, which alone could 
infiucnco thc«c supematund will**, had eiiprcme and controlling 
power (tver men’s lives and actions; but that, as fccicnce 
pradtiilh referred more and more of v\hat were formerl} 
ntiribntid to pupornatnral wills to the a^enev of natural cau^e®, 
Religion had 1(*3 and le^s infiitencc over men's li\e«, and 
SHdciicc more .iml more. Secondly, we nm«t allow for the 
citxutn«tancc, lint in liighlv organised communities like our 
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own, nniny perpons wlio iioniiniill}’' profess the current religion, 
have no real belief in it, owing to its being too high or too low 
for their stage of inlcllectnal and moral culture ; and therefore 
we must, in osliniating flie influence of Kcligion, leave their 
conduct and action out of account. TJiirdly, we must allow 
for the very diflcrenl modes in which religions, like other 
beliefs, show themselves in action ; owing to the great diversity 
of individual tcmjicramcnt and disposition through which they 
have to ]);iss. Fourthly, we must be prepared to discount 
largely the popular belief in the ofTect of Hell on men’s conduct 
and action, when wc consider, that, even in the da3'S when it 
was a serious reality, it had, like death, little direct influence 
on dailv life, owing to the balances that were thrown out 
against it; obviously, therefore, now that it is greatly dis- 
credited, it has little or none. And lastly, we must eliminate 
from the problem those wondrous transformations of individual 
character, those marvels of national achievement which religious 
enthusiasm has wrought, and which are popularly believed to 
be the cflcct of the religion, instead of being, as we have seen, 
the eflect of the enthusiasm — quite a diflerent matter. 

The leading misconceptions 'which obscure the effects of 
Kcligion on Action being thus removed, we are now sufficiently 
close to the main issue to grapple with it directly. From the 
drift of the foregoing pages, the reader will doubtless have 
surmised that I regard Kcligion, in its true sphere, as having 
no cflect on action; and this, with proper modifications, I am 
prepared to admit. For, although I have shown that, in early 
stages of culture, Kcligion exercised a commanding influence 
over men’s conduct and action, still that influence was due 
rather to its character as a Philosophy than as a Religion. 
When supernatural wills wei’e believed to be the real causes of 
events, they, of course, influenced men’s actions like other 
natural causes ; that is to say, they influenced them as Science 
or knowledge would, not as Religion. When men, for example, 
believed that the lightning was the expression of the anger of 
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n deity, tlicj of course rcjprdcd tint anger ns they ^^ouUl any 
other mtunl cause, and took such means ns they deemed mo«t 
njiprojirnte to a^crt it Wlicn they bclic\cd that IIca\en 
uoidd rain cahnntjcs on them if they permitted heresy or false 
doctnne m tlicn midst, to a\crt thc«e cdamitics they took 
Mliat appe-ued to them the most natural ^\ay of appealing 
lIcaNcn — per«ccut\on It follows, therefore, that when super- 
natural wills shall ccaec to be regarded any longer as led 
causc« of ana c\cnt, Kcligion, as a po«itnc agency, will cea«c 
to ha\e an\ direct cflcct on action To what, then, it will be 
isl cd, aic tho«e cfTccts on conduct and action to be nttiibuted, 
which were formerly nttiibuted to Kehgion? In a former 
clnpici, wo 'aw that ju«tiec was done in tin** world by the 
picf'uro exerted over the indmdual conscience by the gcnci'al 
feeling' of the community, rather than by the force of the 
mdnidud conscience itself In the sam* wi\,wc may say, 
that men' actions and conduct, in a yositiie scn'c— what they 
will do, not what thci will refrain from doing — are dctcrmmtd 
by tho'C I /*«/«, oi/iM, <m(t iwtltlt i j», which arc bred in a nation 
by the of its situation uid sniiounding', and which 

nio imposed on its mdiMdual members Tlmt those, and not 
llcligion, arc llic dctci mining agencies m conduct and action 
will be seen wlien we consider how impotent Keligion is when 
It has to nin counter to them nr, for example, ha^ been 
hrcil from the nccc««ilits of the circumstances and surroundings 
of the fcicnl I uropcan Stale', since the hreik-up of tlie 
Uoiuan I mpirc And altliougU (.hri'iiamly ran dead against 
It frt>m the fir {, ncicrthclc's, the necc 'Hies of the tough 
world imicil too imuh for Keligion, and ar accordingly 
irmain* with u« to thi< das , the commander and inihtaiy man 
being liehl m the hig.ht«t c'tccin lJut, jicrhap*, no more 
pngnant instance could be adduced of tlic impotence of 
Ilcligion, when it has to confront modes of conduct and nctian 
bm\ from the circumstances of the world, thm the practice of 
liiclhng, winch indeed, wa« do eh associated with the 

T 
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milit.'uy regime, anti, like it, was practised in the very teeth oi 
tiic Cluircli. For, to have refused, on Christian grounds, to 
fight, would have been, until recently, to make oneself an 
outcast among those very Christians whose principles it out- 
raged. ..\gain, the ambition of each individual to acquire as 
mud) wealth as possible for himself, although rtmning counter 
to the Christian ideal, is a neccssilg, if the industries of the 
world are to be worked to the utmost extent for the benefit of 


mankind ; lumci', the utter impotence of the Church when it 
preaches against it. The Caste-institution, too, of feudal 
aristocracy was a necessary result of the state of Europe after 
the barbarian invasions ,• and hence, in spite of the fact that it 
i-an counter to the genius of Christianity, it has continued to 
flourish up to the present time, dominating men’s aims and 
ideals and admirations, and supported, too, by the veiy Church 
whose fundamental principle — the native equality of souls — it 
despises and ignores. Wo might continue to multiply instances, 
but the above arc of sufficient jwegnancy to prove that men’s 
actions are determined, not by Religion, but by that code of Public 
Opinion and Belief wliich is begotten of their circumstances 
and conditions. But is it possible to doubt, it may be asked, 
that men have defied all earthly opinions for the sake of their 
religion ? I do not doubt it, but would remark only, that in 
these cases Religion has either become with them an enthu- 
siasm, as in the Crusades, Puritanism, Monasticisin, and the 
like, and so their actions are to be set down to the effect of 
Enthusiasm, rather than of Religion; or it has become, as in 
the antagonisms of sects, largely a matter of j^i’ide and other 
worldly passions, engaging men’s interests and activities as any 
other worldly object might ; or else, it is only one aspect of 
that general elevation and expansion of soul which is the 
heritage of the few born in every age who rise above the dull 
level of contemporary opinion — an elevation and expansion of 
soul which, disgusted with the coarse ideas, the narroAV con- 
ceptions, and the false idolatries of the time, and demanding a- 
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more refined and elevated conception in \vlucli to ret, in- 
auguntes ncu religions and ideals of life, ncu pliilo«opInc3 
and pcience«, nen forms of beauty and art, and so drius on the 
torpid con«cr\atism of the world to progress and cniliration. 

To conclude, then, I may saj that Kchgion, m its true and 
final form, will ln\c no jurisdiction in the field of specific 
action, bnt will be restricted to gumg that haimony and sati«- 
faction to the intellectual, moril, and emotional sides of our 
nature, which is ncccs«arj to their b danced and licalthy 
acti^itj. 



PART V.-GOVERNMENT. 


CHAPTEE I. 


ARISTOCRACY— PRELIMINARY. 

are ninny lorins of government and social organiza- 
tion among men : but, in so far as tJiey practically affect 
tlie elevation and expansion of the individuals living under 
them, they may all be reduced to two— the Ai-istocratic and 
the Democratic, the principle of inequality and the principle of 
equality — all despotisms and kingships being included under 
Aristocracy; and Socialism (which is only a finer working-out 
of the idea of equality) under Democracy. In the present 
chapter I propose to trace the effects of the aristocratic 
principle on mental and moral expansion ; and, as these 
effects are nowhere better exemplified than in English social 
life, I shall endeavour so to exhibit the characteristics of the 
particular aristocratic organization undei- wliich we ourselves 
live, that the permanent and essential spirit of the aristocratic 
principle itself may be clcarl}’^ seen. 

Before proceeding, however, I desii’e to make a few pre- 
liminary observations, in order to avoid misapprehension. 

In the first place, when I speak of the Aristocracy as such, I 
must be understood to regal’d them, not as so many indepen- 
dent units of every shade of disposition and culture, but as a 
body, an institution, an order in the State, the members of 
which are bound together by common traditions, sympathies, 
and habits of thought. In tlie next place, 1 shall assume that, 
like eveiy other institution, organization, or association, their 
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attitude, '13 n corpontc bod>, to other ch‘«cs in the State 
one of conscious or uncon«ciou3 self-interest Perhaps one of 
our most nmiablc illusions is the idea that classes arc go\cnicd 
b\ the same moral pnnciplcs ns indi\iduals "We fondlr 
imagine that the} imII act "ith the same high and generous 
impulses uliich clnractciizc their members in their pnaatc 
capacities No illusion is at once more scducti\c and moie 
fatal IndiMdinls though rai«ed to the purple, maj go back 
to the plough, but classes, once po «cs«cd of povvci, nc\er 
without compulsion relax tlicir gnp In pri\atc life, the 
rougli edge of self-interest is tempered b} principle or 
nflcctmn, and selfishnc-s is anbonlinated to the inllucncc of 
old associations, to love, honoiii, friendship admmtion or 
pit} In our personal relations with onr fellows, onr whole 
being interacts and alternates, and the higher and nobloi, as 
well as the more •‘clfiah ittubutcs of our natm-c arc called into 
free pla} and nctivitj but once we arc grouped into circle 
like circles we cm toucli on onlj one point, tint of sclf- 
nitcro«t Ml organizations, from the smallest and meanest up 
to Church and Government, have tlii« as their vital and 
pnniiiv law The professions the merchant^, the tradesmen 
the incclnnics, have each their ftpnt <lc corps^ as against the 
rest of the world Lvcii the Church of God becomes 
aggressive and ^clfi«h the moment it becomes organized 
and established Do churchmen and dissenters love one 
another wlicn figliting for what aic called their respective 
‘causes?’ As well expect the soldiers of oppo ing hosts to 
embrace each other Government itself, the hugest of all 
organizations, is ns inexorable as the grave All arc «tretclicd 
alike on its procni«tean bed, without regard to the endless 
extenuation of circumstances It is a gigantic, unrelenting 
machine, enforcin'? its decree*, collecting its taxes, and up- 
hukUng the letter of tlic law, without puj or remorse In the 
international relations, too, of war, diplomacv, or trade, wlierc 
IS the magnanmiitv, the honour, the high morahtv, tint arc to 
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be found between man and man? TJie truth is, tlicre is a 
locale in moralities. Internationa] morality stands at the lowest 
point — that of pure and undisguised self-interest. Class 
juoi'ality stands next above it; for, although equally selfish in 
its instincts, it is restrained by the law — which is a land of 
public conscience. Social morality, or the relations that exist 
between man and man, stands highest ; although there is a 
higher flight to be reached, which is as yet almost out of sight. 
Idle ‘ Ten Commandments’ are a very crude code of morals for 
modern civilization; and the high virtues of magnanimity, 
sincerity, and ojtenness of mind, are not yet compulsory, but 
have still to be embodied in the traditions of the race. As the 
world at jircscnt goes, then, it is absurd to expect that men, 
b.'indcd together for a particular object, will exhibit in that 
capacity the finer amenities of the mind — its graces, chivalries, 
and moral refinements. These can only arise between indi- 
viduals, and, as I shall endeavour to show further on, between 
equals. And so it is with the Aristocracy. Between them 
and their tenants, dependents, and parasites, multitudinous 
influences combine to soften the asperity of jjower; but 
between them, as a bod}^, and the other classes in a community, 
the above considerations will fully justify us in assuming that 
there is, and can be, no tie but that of self-interest. The 
defection of any exceptionally high-minded member from the 
common interest, proves as little as the occasional marriage of 
one of them with a domestic, and must not be permitted to veil 
our sight for a moment. ITowevcr great his prestige and 
authority, his action is not representative, but is merely that of 
a unit. Some of the leading families have, in politics, allied 
themselves in the past with the party of progress, and at 
present even with the Badicals. Does any one therefore 
believe that there is any real and vit.al syinjiathy between the 
Aristocracy as a body and the party of jungress ? 

I desire, furthermore, to explain that in my remarks on the 
cficcts of Aristocracy on society, I sliall speak of its influence 
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on the "rent nn-'to of tlic popuhtioii, ntlicr tlnn on tlic fL\\ 
CTCcplJoml mind's \\lio in c^cn class look at life ^Mth a ficc 
and diaengaged c}c On the great maa«c« of tlic poor and 
Ignorant, bccao'c their clc\fltion and nmclioration !« the end of 
nil go^emment and Icgi'htion, and tlic reward of all tlinec who 
dc\ote tlieinachca to the scrMCc of humaniU On the great 
ima'ca of the respectable hecanse onl) b\ reflecting tlicir 
interests, sympathies, and prejudices can men hope to attain 
wide and paramount influence and atithorit\ , the greit seminal 
minds ln\ing little influence beyond the narrow circle of the 
cuhi\atod, and being rcgaidcd by the public as doclrinancsy a 
term s>nonymons with contempt On the great mae'cs n» a 
bod\, because their simple faith in $ymloh as if tlio\ were 
serious leahtiM, makes them the ca^y prey of ciciy species of 
superstition, -nd, by gning a factitious grcatnc«snnd nutliorit\ 
to tlio'c wlio mirror then delti«ions, indirectly perpetuates tlic 
cm 1« which we seek to eradicate Here, for example, arc a 
number of ignorant w or«lnppcrs prostrate before an image c 
pcrcciic tbit they ns sincerely believe in its real ind vitil 
tflicacy n«, when boys we believed in onr toys, galnc^, and 
fury tales The priest is quite itndv to admit to you, wlio 
arc a man of in'siglit, tint the feti«chc« lie In® set up have 
a symbolical value only, not an intrin«sc one But, by making 
liim«clf the moullipiccc and exponent of tins auper-titiun, lie 
uttiin's an influence m Church and t'tatc which cl«c were 
denied him Tlic scholistic suhilctic*, which arc to him alone 
of importance, and arc the very kernel and marrow of his 
thonglil, would olhcrwi«c f J1 unrc=j»onaivc on the empty air 
IIci'c, again, arc a number of pca'ants, farmer*, and countrv 
!nclc«mcii, who believe tint the nohihty ire their natural and 
itcinal snpCMon*, of different fltah and blood, ami tint the 
lived strata in socictv is as much a piece of fate and nature ns 
the strata in llie rocks By virtue of thi« wide-spread super- 
stition, tlic nnhihtv retain their power and influence over 
Mvcicty , and without it they, loo, with their ranks and 
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])C{Iigrccs, tlicir belief in the natural inequality of souls, and in 
their own ‘riglit to do what they like with their own,’ would 
collnpse and vanish. 

These illustrations show how important it is to distinguish 
between the opinions of the learned few — the literati, philoso- 
phers, men of science and economists — and the beliefs held by 
the great masses of the people. While the former arc busy 
e.Kchanging those lofty thoughts which foreshadow the history 
of the world, and which, when concentrated and combined, will 
fall like vivifying showers on the future generations, the latter, 
on some of the most momentous cpiestions of life, arc stiil sunk 
in that torpor in which they have lain since the dark ages. 
And, in passing, it is interesting to remark that while the 
ruling powers ignore the very c.xistcnce of the thinkers, and the 
leading organ of public opinion (abetting a too aggressive 
Philistinism), asks, with a sneer, whctljor these doclAnar'm 
imagine that, like the three tailors of Tooley Street, they are 
settling the affairs of the world — not an uneasy publiean can 
groan in his dreams, but it is heard and noted, with awe and 
res])cct, by both Press and Government, as a movement of 
‘public opinion;’ the nice appreciation and estimate of its 
strcnsrtli and volume beins: regurded as the measure and index 
of ‘ practical statemanship.’ While the political beliefs of the 
body of the people are thus faithfully reflected, those beliefs 
which it is the object of this chapter to bring into prominence 
arc to be gathered neither from the politicians nor the Press, 
but by direct contact with the world itself. There we can sec 
the real and abiding sentiments of men, in so far as they deter- 
mine their actions or conduct; and can judge as to how far 
political measures have gone in elevating their lives The 
Press is essentially a political medium, and deals almost 
exclusively with material and economic concerns ; and as the 
will of the people is now the supreme law, its spirit is accoi’d- 
ingly democratic, whatever may be the political leanings of 
different journals The politician, too, deals noth the same 
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material interests, nnJ in his public utterances is forced to keep 
out of eiglit all that is not strictlr economic, or to veil it 
unilcr voluminous clouds of cant and sophistrj*. For example, 
if the question of the tenure of land arises, I observe that 
learned members discuss it as if it turned entirely on the 
relative value to the community of large or small farms, or 
the like — the landed interest struggling fiercely to prove the 
superiority of the former. And, indeed, ive hear it cveiywlicre 
said that the difllculty is, not in finding landlords to sell, hut 
in finding purchasers to buy, as men are too sensible to in\'est 
in so unromnnerative a commoiUty. Whereas, if I go about 
ninong men, I find that, owing to the dignity and influence 
attached to the ounersUtp of land, those who hold estates 
wish to buy more, and would sooner stai ic tlmn sell an acre of 
«liat tlicy already possess. Or again, if I lead o leading 
article on the House of Lords, Ifind the noble members of tliat 
body spoken of ns tbough they were of little more consequence 
tlian so many old clothes-men; whereas, If I go down into tlic 
counties, I find them sitting majestically apart, like Olympian 
deities, each on his separate peak. Or, on tlic other hand, if I 
read agloning eulogy on tlic public appearance of some eminent 
rcprcscnlatiic of litcniture, science, or tlic arts, I imagine his 
influence in society will be commensurate with tlic prominence 
given to his utterances or performance; ^^hc^cas, I sliall 
prt)bably find that he is patronizcil by the nobility, considered 
of little account by tlie vulgar, and his calling, whether literary, 
arii«tic, or scientific, considered beneath the dignity of persons 
of quality. So true i« ihi«, that in the great works of fiction 
— and thc«c, after all, arc the best mirrors of the opinion**, 
beliefs, and sentiments of the age— it is everywhere taken for 
gnitucd, as a matter of course. 

It ha" been remarked by .adi-tinguished thinker, that there is 
at the bottom of every society, an Idea, or IVIncIple, which 
animates the members of which It is composed, a" the mind 
animates and directs the movements of the botly. This Idea 
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differs, of course, in different times and places. In Sparta it 
was patriotism; in Judea, religion; in France, at the time of 
tlie Eevolution, equality. And just as the spirit of a poem 
controls the selection of sentiment and incident; and the spirit 
of a legislative measure its separate clauses ; so the idea which 
is at the root of any society dictates its code of morality, its 
aspirations, sentiments, and habits of thought, in England, at 
the present time, as in most of the ancient European States, 
there are two ideas at work — the medimval Feudal, and the 
modern Democratic idea. The play and interaction of these 
tAvo principles determine the movements of English life. 
Before, therefore, we can estimate aright the part played by 
each, Ave must separate, as far as possible, their respective 
spheres of activity. I rejoice to have lived while the old tree 
of Feudalism, AAdiose roots are so sAAuftly decaying, but whose 
leaves are still fresh and green, yet survives ; for it aauII be cre 
long as extinct as the fossil remains of the primeval Avorld. It 
is interesting to the moralist, as a liAung illustration of how the 
spirit of man, which, in our dreams, AA'-e fondly imagine to be 
infinite and free, can be moulded into any shape, stamped AAnth 
any impress, and made to dance to any tune. It is instructive, 
too, to the statesman ; as furnishing, by comjAarison Avith that 
democratic state of society which in one nation at least has 
been completely realized, that second point of observation, 
which is as essential to the political thinker as it is to the 
astronomer. A century or two ago, Aristocracy Avas the 
paramount and all-pervading influence in English life. Founded 
on material pOAver as its basis, Avith rank and bii-th as its floAA'cr 
and outcome, it set its image and superscription on every depart- 
ment of thought and activity — on legislation, manners, morals, 
and culture. But for ages there had been groAving up alongside of 
it another influence, which, though still overshadoAved by it. was 
AA'axing in strength year by year. This, too, AA'as founded on 
material poAver, viz., industry and commerce; and, differing 
in interest and tradition from the aristocracy, constituted the 
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ileniocntic element in modem society It became in lime 
gre ittr in combination, if not in conccnti-ation tlnn the an*- 
ucn\c\ it«clf, and, after Km" latent and iiiM'iblc for a ^^hIle, 
made its ajijicarance, after the Hist llefonn Bill, as an actnc 
power in the State In its conflict with the aiistocnc}, the 
ri'ing dcmocrac} first succeeded m iMnmng for it«clf personal 
Iibcrtj ^Hn^ ages liad to come and go after the time that 
Giirth the swine-herd woie the bra^s collai ns bond slaic of 
Ctdnr the ^aton, before the Habeas Corpus Act finalK a««crtcil 
tint no Inghshmin could be nrbitranl} detuned in pn'oii 
without being brought to a fair and speed) Inal Pcreonal 
)il)trt> secure, tlic tide of dcmocraci nc':t set in tlie direction 
of political cnfranchiocmont , and now tint tlic counties arc 
on an cquaht) with the boroughs political hbert) is tolcnbl) 
complete, and with it, the influence of Dcmocrac) on Englisli 
life practjcall) cnd« It has secured us per ona! libcrt), so 
that the ImiiglitiC't patrician inu«t submit to be jostled in the 
puhlic sti'ccts like the meanest plcbian It has secured tis a 
large measure of political freedom, so tint the poorest worl mg 
man in all things else a ciplicr, without the Ica«t influence on 
tlic light or ciiUiiro, has to be flittered and cajoled once, at 
Ica'st, at etci) Him of the clcction-whccl But m all that con- 
ftitnic^ tlic higher life of man — liis moraK, sentiments, culture, 
and aspirations — the countre is still tlominatcd aristocntic 
habits of thought llin domination i«, of course not so gluing 
ns itwas formerK, forc\cr\ advance in dernocrac) must modil), 
10 I ^renter oi lc«s degree, the prc\ ailing spirit n« a stone 
thrown into a lake piil«c*, however imperccjitibK against its 
remotest -liorcs But this -i^nils little, so long as the tr/ro/ 
which llic nation sets before its jouth remains practically the 
same as before For ii cannot be too often repeated ilmt jii t 
a« tlie foclCt^ wliicli a man dclibcratcli prefers je a finer nml 
more sensitive touchstone of Iiis moril qualitv than nnv par- 
HcuhractKii so the ideal winch a nation follows n the mo«t 
► i^mP cant sv mj tom of it* health or di«t i*c It detennn t* its 
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uinis, its aspinitions, , its desires, its exertions. The Press 
speaks as if social prestige were a mere bauble and sentiment, 
compared with political power. Nothing can be more delusive. 
The mental and moral characteristics of the class that is at 
the top of society determine the mental and moral characteristics 
of all the other classes ; and its code of morality becomes the 
national conscience. Though imposed at first by force, it ends 
usually by being accepted from conviction. Where the heart 
of a nation resides, there will its people, like pilgrims and lovers, 
be found wending their way. So powerful is sentiment 1 It 
rules our whole being; making all the sordid moneys and 
vult^ar interests of the world its willinof ministers. The 
aristocracy, or land-owning class, having succeeded in keeping 
themselves by power at the top, have accordingly become the 
nation’s ideal, and their moral and mental lineaments the mirror 
in which it fashions itself. Tliis ideal is the nation’s real 
j'cligion ; and, like all religion, as you Avill observe, is held with 
a mystic sanctity, a sacred reserve. Though its influence is as 
pervasive as electricity, and as sensitive as light, it is never 
mentioned in conversation ; dissentients, like infidels, being 
afraid of the secret charge of vulgarity and lowness of mind 
which attaches to them ; the faithful, of the more odious impu- 
tation of toadyism. I speak, .as I have said, of the mass of 
respectable people ; and are not the respectable people the 
nation Some persons may make an ideal of literature, science, 
or the arts, as others see a new era in Shakerism, spirit-rapping, 
or the water-cure ; but the bulk of society is practically un- 
touched by any such heresy. 



CHAPTER II. 


ARIbTOOHACY— 

MORAL AND SOCIVL EPrCCTS 

A ITLIl tlio ^omouliit cxtentle«l picJiminarj ob'cnntjons of 
the clnptcr, I am nou in n position to consider the 
pjtocnl cfTccts of the nnelocntic on the spuitinl nnd 

moral expansion of the indniduals mIio li\c under it Its fir«t 
Tnd nio«t inieful effect nas to itubuc tlie people «ith a belief 
in the esscntnl ttierjunhlff of men This nas not dircctlj inciil- 
c.atcd a« a doctrine, but aro«c out of the pnmoulial relation 
between lord nnd serf, uhicli consisted in the minute nnd in 
cc*''* mrc^rci«c of powei on the one hind, nnd the habit of 
8uhmis«ion, on the other Vs the nation grew, this relation 
worked it«clf into the minutest fihrc^ of social life , nnd tlic 
temlcnc) in the Ininian mind, which Do ioqnoMHc remarked 
<{ rcganling our opprc'sors n** our 'iipcnor'*, becinie embodied 
nmong the traditional beliefs of the pcojilc I do not intenil to 
enter ng'iin here into the quc«tion of the cqualitv or inequalitj 
of men considered as an ahstract proposition Isliill nierclr 
remark, in passing, that tlie differences m men’s cajiacitics no 
iwwie their mental nnd morti identilN , than difTerenees 

m their bodiit dctclopnicnt ilcstroj their ph\6ical identity 
nnd I fhould "s soon expect to find new organs in tlicir bodies 
as new powers nnd faculties in their minds Iln\cob*cncd 
that It is gcnerallt the incihocntics, the men of one idea and 
tho«e wlio arc fiipcrior to their neighbours in some I>ctl\ ingc- 
ntiit t or intellectual knack, who ire the greatest 'tTcHcr^for 
incqualitt , lor there no talent so contcnijitible hut that the 
\nnit\ or pride of its po««cs*or would, if he had the jKwrer, 
make it ihr gnmnd of siipcnont^ to the rt‘t of mankind So, 
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iiiccwise, are tliose tliiiik that fineness or elevation of mind 
is an afiair of pedifP'^e; Avho know that blood ‘must tell;’ and 
who believe tliat ne’"' higher capacities are to be induced 
in men, as in dof^sa^^^ horses, by the careful selection of breeds. 
But the great ined most clearly perceived and most 

stronglv emphasized essential likeness of all men ; the small, 

superficial difiercnc^s in power and degree fading away before 
this n-rand moral afi^ spiritual identity. It would be absurd, 
indeed, to deny tha^ immense inequalities exist between man 
and man in ramre /’mility. and power. We see men apparently 
all run to one orga^^ — overgrown memories, impro- 
visators, musical prP<^^5sies, lightning calculators, and the like; 
but these mental much lost in a common 

humanitv as the inCfiuJilities of the earth’s surface are lost in 
its sphere. I'ac trd® genius, even, are characterized 

and distino-uished bJ gi’eater fineness and power of recep- 

O 

tivity, rather than ^7 exceptional faculty. But 

what I desire espec^*'^^^.^ attention to is the fact, that 

while it is certain thd^ as alike in their essential natures 

as they are different degrees of power, there is a tendency 
to consider those whP superior in degree, to be different in 
their essential natur'®®’ beings of another order. 

The Roman Empero^'® iii many instances addressed and 
worshipped as deitie^- The men whom we considered great in 
our youth we imao-inc^ different natures from ourselves, 

until bv contact we them to be the same, or by culture, 

rose to"^ their point view. And the preponderating weight 

and authority of the P‘^^’‘ 

tially due to our belie? that somehow or other they were different 
to the men of our o'vn time. These are natural tendencies, 
and can be corrected ^y experience, culture, or reflection. But 
when inequality is mr^de the basis of a social structure, as it is 
ill England, with bii-tli and title as its crowning distinctions, 
this tendency hardens itself and becomes a concrete, consolidated 
fact. Then begin th® degradation of the human mind, the 
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comiption of tlic monl scn«c, and the tcjgn of injustice For, 
«ilIiout cqinlltj, ic'^pcct dcgcncratcsitito sen ilitj , dignity 
into cold-l)loo(lcd piidc or imjmdcnt self-assertion 'Witliout.it, 
•n I sliill slio^N, ^Iltuc i« reganicd as a commoditj ; moralitj^a 
question of sociil status, tilcnt, a more dc’ctrous or efficient 
tool ; genius a moic refined bu/Toonerj, flattered and despised. 
The man of title becomes the bcau-uleal, tlic great, the 
admirable, ilio flonci of the race, the elect of Heaven. Elevated 
aaancacinplai for oiu iuntition and even vvoraliip, his pationagc 
is regarded as the succt and enlficicnt solace foi all the toil- 
K>nic cfibitsof all tlic great vvoihcis vvlio have made England 
the emv of the nations— poets, inventon, phihntlnopi«l8, men 
of science, and philo«ophct« This apotheosis of idleness and 
torpid rcpO'C isinks into the souls of the people, and degrade*, 
in their estimation, tlio«c who ore the real gloij of the nation , 
for no man can sene two ma«tci-, or follow wiiJi equal aulour 
two oppo«ito ideal* at once \\ iih thi* anomdous position of 
the really grcit men, it is not surprising tliat the ‘ma««cs’ 
llicnisclvcs slunld be regarded as tool-, chattel*, and property, 
Mtlitr than human beings with iminoital spnits A copper 
firm uncut clo«o8 down on them, smothering idl eNpin«ionof 
mind and heart, and sliuttmg out their energies from all the 
higlicr j)l incs of adjuration No broad and ojicn thorougiifare 
ojicn* out to them in which they can walk, rcljing on their 
aluhiv and cli irictoi a* men but even step is dogged, and 
artificial jni'sjioii** are demanded at cvci) turn The few and 
unctitain vent* In jiothcticallv jirovidetl for their cmcigLticc 
fnaii ihcu lowlv oblate, ire pricticallv cfo«cd to them bv reason 
of impid^tljJtj current* ot jirejudicc, and m'unnountable birritrs 
of ca«t(. A bi'C mitcriih*!!! prcvaiN, and men inetcad of 
txrlng rxgarvled a* icmjile-* oi i divine prc'tnce, art rcgaialcd a* 
so nianv cattle, wltli 1 ibel* aflivcd to their forclicad*, and value* 
"nticn ilitrton ; «o much for i lord, so much for a ‘ gentleman/ 
so much for a workiiiz-man Iltlwtcn mdividiuN «o nnc^juallj 
frtJgluetl uitl himlictpjn.d trum hiiih iJiore i-, ii' little clunto 
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of justice being done in this woi’ld, as between men and the 
lower animals : for there is no common social measure to whicli 
their actions are referred. They may be equal before the law ; 
but this deadly inequality, this false and artificial halo of senti- 
ment, which surrounds the one and is shorn from the other, 
stupefies the higher conscience, and renders the preaching of 
morality and duty, let alone Christianity, a hyiDocrisy and a 
sham. For whoever Avithholds from me, by reason of my birth 
or occupation, tlie encouragement, symj^athy, resj)ect, and 
approbation to which my character as a man entitles me, denies 
me justice ; and, although the law may recover the gold that is 
filched from me, I am robbed of that which is dearer than gold, 
and which it is the ultimate object of all gold to buy. 

Another direct result of the aristocratic regime is the igno- 
rance and degradation of the masses. A deep-rooted aversion 
(compounded of pride and fear) to the education of the peoj)le 
has always characterized aristocracies, and inheres in their very 
nature. They have done all they could, in every age, to prevent 
the intellectual elevation of the people, and have succeeded in 
proportion to their power ; from the despotism of the slave- 
owners in America, who made it penal to teach a slave to read 
or Avritc, to the more subtle and intangible despotism of the 
aristocracy in England, Avho trained their dejjendents, as they 
did their dogs and horses, to as much knowledge only as would 
enable them to ‘ do their duty in the sphere of life to which it 
shall please God to call them.’ In this conspiracy to stifle the 
aspirations of the human mind, they were abetted by a Church, 
linked and allied to the ruling powers, whose clergy, pledged to 
proclaim abroad the doctrine of their Master — the equality of 
souls — have betrayed their sacred trust and gone over to the 
enemy. By holding out to the lower orders an ideal HeaA cn, 
where their miseries Avill be redressed, and their higher natures 
find that range and expansion denied tliein in this Avorld, they 
have confirmed the cauI which it was tlicir mission to eradicate. 
Thev have smothered at birth, in these weary-laden souls, the 
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briglit nnd inborn a?pInitions of the iniiul — its dignity, inde- 
pendence, nnd self-rclinncc — and have left them to grovel in 
torpid despair. 

These results folloTV the ascendancy of a privileged and 
hcriditary cla'is, as surely as the waters follow the moon. Tliey 
commence witli it, ad%^nce as it adtainccs, and decline as it 
declines. No ingenious subtleties, no historical pedantries, can 
show thatthe}* arc the cHccts of this or the other poor secondaiy 
canse. If the account I have given Is in any way overdrawn, 
the ainclinration must bo placed to the credit of tlie swiftly- 
advancing Democracy, but the balance may be charged to the 
principle of Aristocracy, Tlds will be .at once evident if, 
leaving generalities and descending to the details of social life, 
we contrast the state of social morality that is engendered 
in democracies, and notably in America, by the equality of men, 
with that which prevails in England under the aristocracy. 

•In democracies, no man need fee! asliamed of his c.alling, 
for all work is alike honourable-industry, tnulc, bodily l.ibour; 
but, in England, the aristocracy as a body arc neither engaged 
in trade, industry, nor bodily labour, and consequently society 
h.TS agreed that persons following these pursuits arc of an 
inferior caste. So deeply has this feeling satnmtcd the souls 
of men, that fora respectable family to have one of its members 
engaged in trade, is a fatal ‘bar on its cscntclicon,’ nnd any 
reference to it is ns studiously avoided in conversation, ns if it 
were a moral leprosy. The trmlcsman himself, unable to re-let 
thi<» overwlielming pressure of public opinion, mcchly bows to it, 
and-ha'^oly accejit** the livery of servility. The iron luas entered 
his soul ; nnd, like a fall from virtue in woman, farewell for 
c'xrto all hope of dignity, creetness of mind, or ningn.aniinity. 
^^'e need not feel surpri.-eil that trade is ilcrogaton*, wlicn we 
remember that even the Church of Clirist itself wn« barely 

• The mnntndcr of this clisip:tr !• to b« nvaril'~J as true of the Fnalir.'lof 
tea or tw.nty jeani bro rather ili»n of tl»e Fnclan ! of to-day, m *;rifily 
iodfAl hit the tneoming t!Je of Dciaocncy oMtterafo-l t.Ve old fo*;aI lanJ. 
n«rk* 
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respectable until the aristocracy embraced it, having discovered 
how rich a pastm-e it offered to the members of their own body. 
It is little more than two centuries since, as Macaulay has shown, 
the great body of the clergy were regarded as a superior order of 
menials ; sufficiently happy if, at the houses of the great, they 
were allowed to sit with the upper servants at the lower end of 
the table. The only profession not considered derogatory to a 
gentleman of birth was the profession of arms, and this, you 
will observe, was the only one absolutely necessary to the 
existence of his class. 

If all work is alike honourable in democracies, aU idleness is 
equally ignoble, and is visited with marks both of public and 
private disapprobation. But, in England, where idleness is the 
Elysium of the aristocracy, the commercial activity of the 
nation, otherwise so essential to its well-being, shows like a 
break-neck struggle, in which merchants, shop-keepers, and 
publicans jostle each other in their efforts to reach tliat goal of 
gentlemaidy ease which is the heiltage of the well-born. In 
every age and country, pride and lov'e of domination have been 
sweet to the human heart. They abound in democracies as else- 
where, but any manifestation of them is a disparagement ; and 
has to be repressed, or veiled under soft and inoffensive forms. 
But, in England, these passions have been the traditionary 
prerogatives of the aristocracy from time immemoi’ial; and, 
accordingly, in spite of the professional exhortations of the 
clergy to humility, they are regarded by the people with 
admiration ; and their outward manifestation, either in word or 
expression, at once marks the ‘ gentleman.’ 

In democracies, a man who refuses to pay his just dents is 
held dishonoured by society; but, in England, the aristocracy, 
from an early period, drew a convenient distinction between 
debts of honour — contracted originally, it must be remembered, 
between members of their own body — and debts of other kinds 
contracted with the herd of dependents who surrounded them. 
Their religious scrupulousness in regard to the former (so 
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««'«cntinl to flicir cohesion ns n boilj) »as m striking continst 
to their contcmpluoti'* disrcgnnl of the httcr lliis distinction 
wni, us ncccptcd society ns the correct >cr3ion of the 
nionl ]tu, nnd, until \crj recent!}, the suspicion tint a mm 
deeply indebted to hn tulor rii ed ti strong presumption 
injuonrof his gciitilit} , ivliilc its careless ai on al ga>o him 
tint £f^?tlH^7H‘nl^^\hlch clnmctcnrcs tho«o nho ln>c mixed in 
the bc^t society 

In dcmocncics >\hcrc men arc bom free and equal, cduca- 
(i>n isunncrsal, but uith u<% so dccpl} are the middle chsacs 
uni uod >Mth the idea that the lower orders ns n bod}, cxi«t for 
then convenience nnd comfort, that from them proceeded, ns 
IVofc* orlluxlo} rcmnrl cd at the tune, tho strongest opposition 
tint tho ndvocates of the Iloartl bchools had to encounter 
The} nsked, wath con^tcrnition ^V^lC^c nrc we to get our scr- 
xants, if the people are to he educated? And, while hoaKtmg 
of the institutions of a country which permitted a handful of 
their own iimnhcr to creep into the ranks of the nnstocncy, 
did their utino«t to sta} the hands of thee philanthropic men 
who were endeavouring to mi c the heads of tho people above 
the «lough of ignonncc in which the} were drowning \nd 
thus It 18 - Cariying into notion the principles winch wo have 
imhihcd from the nmtocmci, we first of all, be it oh«crvcd, 
keep the pcojilc m ignonnct nnd then make their ignonncc a 
ground of exclu“ion, we set the stamp of fliinkc}isin on their 
forehead**, and ilun treat thtm ns slaves, like hlicrtincs who 
having fir-'t subdued nud then debauebed their victim*, turn on 
them on the fir>t provocition, nnd dcfvmc them ns pro titutc* 

In democracies, socict} is I a«cd on the idea that men take 
nnl m ptihhe estimation according to their talents nnd virtue 
If the mcdiocnl} finds him ilf in the highc»t position, u is 
owing to the cxi^^incics ol part} |>ohtic if thf* 
critps into the piojies favour, it is bi*cai ‘c, in the prt tnt 
Slate of civilization, the c iiuterftit i« ^tlll mi'talcn fo*- the 
p,camnc, it v\talih i« tno* sought afiir, it is Lt-caa e, in ci 
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industrial age, it is, perhaps, the fairest general index of energy, 
perseverance, judgment, and force of character. But, in 
England, where the aristocracj’-, according to Lord Beaconsfickl, 
‘ do not read,’ men of culture are regarded by the vulgar 
million with indifference, or even with contempt. The literary 
men themselves, having drunk of the polluted stream, have 
become infected ; and the Times, while speaking with respect 
of the return of some well-fed alderman, has been knoum to 
thank God when political thinkers of the highest eminence have 
been rejected at the polls. In the most influential city in 
America, the men of genius of the nation are also the leaders 
in society ; and men of wealth, to gain and maintain their 
footing, are obliged to keep themselves abreast with the highest 
and latest literature, science, and philosophy. But, in England, 
where the fox-hunting squires take precedence, men of culture 
feel and accept their inferiority ; and one of the literary guild, 
who has seen much of his professional brethren, declares, with 
amusing exaggeration, that while they are impudent to the 
verge of insolence in their anonymous contributions to the 
Press, they will grovel in private life before even a curate, a 
sub-lieutenant, or briefless bairister. 

In democracies, literary men are appointed to the highest 
posts in the diplomatic service, and usually fill them with 
honour and distinction ; but in England, where these positions 
are reserved by the aristocracy for men of their own order, the 
Press, which in this mattei* fairly represents the average public 
sentiment, dismisses the idea of any such appointments as 
absurd, and quite beneath the dignity of the nation. So true 
is it that whatever class of persons a people places at the top 
of society will become the ideal of that people ; and, in the 
long run, in my opinion, will determine its rank in the scale of 
nations. 

Even in its amusements, the nation follows the moral dictum 
of the aristocracy as humbly as if it were the voice of a Pope 
speaking cx cathedra. When the aristocracy patronized the 
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cock-pit and prizc-rin^, tlic«r» sports were con'sidcred innocent 
diversions; when they censed to do eo, they became positively 
irnmonl, and a mark of v ulgirity and Iowne«'vof mind. But 
they still lumt their foxes to (he death, I ob-erve, with the 
6}mpat)jy and admiration of society; while, like attorneys 
conscious of a weak cause, or soverciprns declining in their 
people’s favour, they divert the vulgar moralist bj licading tlic 
cni'ade against scientific \ivi®cction. 

In democracies, the virtue of woman i« most jcaloijslv 
guarded, and any in«ult ofTcred to it is most stcrnlv avenged, 
both by law and jiubhc opinion; but, until very recent!}, m 
England, the seduction of a seamstress or tradesman’s dauglitor 
by a man of fa«bion, was regarded by society as a peccadillo, 
and even now is basely extenuated One still licars of peroons 
who regard the relation as an honour to tlio \ iciim , ns one still 
meets with oId-fa«liioncd valets who con'nicr it .in honour to 
he kicked by a gentleman of birth, borne years ago, during 
a celebrated trial, one of the witnc«-e«, in rcplv to a question 
by the judge, said that he considered tlic criminalit} of 
seduction depended on the social status of tlic per*on seduced 
Con*idcr the stench and pestilential mia«ma tliat inu«t have 
arisen like an cxlulation from socict} , before so concentrated 
an abomination could be precipitated m one small brain, and 
be Iicld there ns an article of faith. 

And lietiy, in democracies all men are considered as splri- 
tudlv and inonllv Cfpial, in virtue of the deep idtntitv of 
n iturc tint underlies unci level- .all the superficial differences of 
^cntiment, opinion, or culture; but, m England, rank and birth 
are, like I'atc, sujircmc over all iht god*— over intellect, over 
virtue, over tlic soul of man, over tlic laws of God IImi*clf. 
'Depend ujton it,* said a Drench ladv of the rid 
' God Alniijlity thinks twice before He damns a person of 
qinhtv,’ 

Thc-e broad contrast*, owing to the pictures of sock tv 
sihich the} suggest, exhibit more clear!} tlian any crpo*itfOO, 
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the spirit nncl tendency of Aristocracy, and its effects on the- 
national morality. And here it may he well to pause for a 
moment, to consider the two codes of morality which these- 
contrasts illustrate and bring into prominence. The first code 
is founded on the deep intuition in the heart of man that all 
men have e(pial rights, in virtue of a common humanity. Its 
sphere of operation, accordingly, embraces every tribe and 
nation, and is co-e.xtcnsive with the human race. Its precepts 
are embodied in what are called the universal laws of justice — 
the Ten Commandments, the duty of doing to others as you 
would be done by, and the Christian precept of loving and 
reverencing your neigliboui*. The second code is founded on- 
the more narrow and superficial relations of classes of men — 
lords and serfs, masters and slaves, and the intermediate 
gradations of rank that unite these extreme points. The one 
takes for granted, as you will observe, the essential equality of 
man, and therefore S2)rings naturally and spontaneously in 
democracies ; the other assumes his inequality, and is therefore 
characteristic of aristocracies. The one it is the end of 
religion to sanction, to enforce, and to propagate ; the other is 
in antagonism to religion, and, as long as it exists, is a standing 
obstacle to the reception of its teachings. In England we have 
accepted the aristocratic code of morals ; having stretched what 
Avas natural to a small and privileged class, until it has become 
the conscience of the nation, with the results which we ha^m just 
seen. I liaAm not forgotten, of course, the countless influences 
everywhere at Avork AAdiich mitigate, in greater or less degree, the 
pernicious moral effects of the aristocratic regime. I only 
remark that, in so far as they do so, they are democratic in 
spirit. The present state of society is, as I haAm said, an 
amalgam of tAvo principles — the democratic and the aristocratic. 
Any improvement in the social morality of England to-day, 
OA'er VAdiat it AA^as fifty years ago, is due solely to the extent to 
AAdiich society has been interpenetrated AAUth the democratic 
spirit, and not to any tendency in aristocracy to ameliorate by 
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time. There arc those, I am aware, who urge in justification 
and defence of aristocracy the hcncBts which it conferred on 
society and civilization during the Jliddle Ages, and wlio ask 
you to admire the beautiful relation which existed between lortl 
and serf— tlic lord giving protection and guidance, the serf, in 
return, loyalty and obedience. Now, I am quite prepared to 
admit that, ns a stage in t!>c evolution of European cinlization. 
Feudalism was inevitable, and that the reciprocal interchange 
of sendees between lord and serf was not only beneficial, but 
was absolutely neccssaiy to the existence of society in those 
rude and lawless ages ; but that the moral relation between lord 
and serf was beautiful, is simply incredible. It is a dream of 
tlic historians, a fond imagination of those who love to idealize 
tlic past. Instead of regarding the serf with the reverence 
which was due to him ns a human being, ns a matter of fact the 
lord regarded him as little better than a beast of tltc field. 
Judiviiluals may requite the loy.alty and obedience of their 
inferiors with love and afTcction, but, in evciy age and country, 
cl(U.*e8 of men have regarded their inferiors with secret and 
avowed disdain. The reverence and obedience of the child 
may c.all forth the love and nflection of the parent 5 the interest 
and cntliusiasin of the scholar, the esteem and gratitude of tlie 
teacher; the demotion of the soldier, the sympathy, and c^cn 
tears, of the general ; but, while human nature remains as it is, 
the obedience of the slave— ns the slightest provocation or 
nifilc of the blood at once make manifest — can inspire the 
itinMcr with nothing but contempt. The relation of superior 
uiid inferior, founded on power on the one hand and submission 
on the otlicr, is fatal to all moral grandeur or magnanimity. It 
is nhen men are free and independent that they di‘cIo?c the 
finest (junlities of the mind and heart. Then it is that love and 
reverence spring spontaneou'ly, like flowers, and the infinite 
range and subtlety of afiinily and personal attraction Iia\c free 
and unimpetle*! play. I liavc noticeil that lovers never aftcr- 
wanls exhibit to the same degree the beautiful iride-eence of 
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tliouglit and fancy, the generous and lofty enrhusiasm, as when, 
nnshackled and free, tliey approached each other like stars 
moving regally in their respective spheres. But the knot once 
tied, and the one — as, alas! too often happens — become tlie 
mere appendage of the other, then domination begins, and 
Tulgarity. recrimination, and brutal caprice enter with all their 
train. 
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BEMOCR \CV— POLITICAL TLLU^IOVb 

TN tlic preceding cliiptor mj objee*^ Ins been to cxliibit the 
cfTccts of the pnnciplc of Ari«tocricj on the minds nnd 
clnnctcra of men bj contri«tinff it ^^lth the oj>po«itc principle 
of Dcinocrnc) , the conclusion am\cd nt bcin" tint, 
Vnetocmej has a tendency to repress and degrule tlic hum vn 
spirit, to stifle its a«pintion«, and cramp its expansion, Dcmoc- 
nc^, on the contrary, has a tendency to enlarge, c!c\atc, ind 
ennoble It In the following chapters I dc«irD to pursue the 
subject farther into dctul, and, in order to bring tlic lights 
and shades more dntinctlj into prominence, I propose to 
cxhihit the reverse of the shield, to sliow the dangers to 
t\hicli. Democracy 18 liable, the cli«ca«C8 to nhicli it i« subject, 
the spots by Mhich it la darl cned or defaced and aftern mis to 
enquire hon far tlic«o arc inlicrcnt m its ^cr} nature, and lion 
f ir the) arc superficial, tompo^l^^ , or accidental merely Nnvr, 
the cmIs imputed to Dcniocraca, and the dangers by which it 
IS thixatcned, maj, perhaps, be most con\cnicntl\ considered 
under the onlinar> dnisions of political, social, and moral — tlic 
dingers being mamlj political, flic caj!« and defect* social and 
moral And as there vould be little gamed by discu««ing tlic 
social and moril cflVcls of a particular form of goaermnent 
link s \\t bad good and suflicicnt grounds for bchcMng that 
that firm of goacniment contained within it'ilf the condition* 
c* cntul to it* own pcnnancncc and stabihts, I 1 a^c dccrncil it 
nd\i«ahlo to ctupurc into the political dangers with which 
Dctnocrac\ is threatened, licforc con«idtnng the moral an 1 
socid ciils to which It pica n«e Or perhap* I should ratlu r 
»a}, danger, for to one dan^^cr alone liaic hi*io';j and human 
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reason alike pointed as that to wliicli Democracy is most 
exposed — tlie danger of despotism. Tliat this, with the anarchy 
tliat lies on tlie liigliway to it, was tlie goal and grave of 
ancient democracies, if democracies they may be called. History 
is onr witness ; that it is the main danger to which modern 
democracies are exposed, abundant and weighty considerations 
have been adduced for believing. To the more important of 
these considerations, accordingly, I now desire to direct the 
reader’s attention. But, before doing so, I think it essential, 
as in the preceding chapter, to divest the subject of one or two 
cardinal illusions by which it is obscured ; and so, if possible, 
to exhibit clearly the real issues involved. 

The first illusion is one which has so long been traded on 
by writers and public speakers, and has seemed so real and 
substantial to the general public whom these address, as to 
have passed into an axiom. It is interesting, not only as an 
illustration of the want of that ])Ower of detachment on which 
in a previous chapter I have insisted so strongly, but also of the 
uselessness, nay, the viciousness of History for guidance, unless 
when sternly suboi’dinated to a controlling insight into the world 
of To-day. This illusion consists, in a word, in the confounding 
of the real and essential principle of Democracy with the 
various concrete and special examples of it that have existed 
or are now existing in the world, and of arguing as if the two 
thino;s were identical ; with the result that the misfortunes 
which befel the democracies of the ancient and medijeval 
worlds have been set down to the democratic principle itself, 
rather than to those necessities of time and place, of circum- 
stance and condition, which, as I shall now show, had nothing 
whatever to do with the principle, although they were for the 
time being associated and bound up with it. We all know, for 
example, for how many generations the prosperity of the 
ancient republics of Greece and Rome has been adduced in 
justification of the belief in the superiority of the democratic 
over all other forms of government ; or the fall that awaited 
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them, on the other Innd, as smrnln^ n^'iinst tlie comiplion. 
the nmrchy, nn<l the dc‘«j>otwm wliic]i mu«t overtake nil 
po\erntncntfl constructed on that principle And we know, 
too, how nil this hns been and is considered, not onh sotind 
nrptnncnt, but of infinitely greater weight and consequence 
than nfi) so-called theoretical consideralions founded on a 
general insight into the world and the nature of man And 
jet u little reflection will sliotv us how preposterous nnd futtlo 
nre nil such reasonings, bow impotent nre all sucli conclusion", 
fora ju*t insight into the present ind wise guidance for the 
future. 

The Republir of Rome, for example, wns founded on Slarcrj . 
nnd sla>er\, os is well known, was among the great cau«cs tint 
led to it" downfall, nnd that largch by itscfllefs on that tenure 
of Land on which, in modem times, we hare seen the happini'S, 
the stahility, nnd the pro*pcrit) of States eo much depend 
IJv cn ibling ertcn«iae tricts of countrj to be worked bj sla\(- 
hliour, It led directly, and with a fatal purcnc*", to tbo CTpn>- 
priition of the small proprietor*, and the concentraticm of 
almost the entire country in the hands of a few wealth) 
purlciins. The result was, tint the people, dixorced from the 
soil, and shut out from the nocitions tif modern life, wire 
drixen for refuge into the citx ; xxhcrc, in the growing nnteri d 
pro'pcritx of the empire, with little to do to fill up tin ir time 
nnd fed at the public expense, they npidlx degtncnlel into a 
JiiX and ib'“-ojHrc mob, and /non }>£nnje a oi gmitf 

jwilit’cal danirer. Attaebing tlicmsclxes in grouju to tbc ilf'- 
gnded retinue of luughtx andin«olcnt patrician*. nn<l mmgbiig 
as partisans in tbeir croxring jcalou“Ics and di-scn'ioa*, thfx 
first prtelpitatcd llieclxil xrarx\bich brought the State to tin 
xerga* of ruin, and tlun, becoming ilnib more bunjrx', bc*ottc<l. 
nnd d(.l>a<ed, and xMth no cry but for*brcid and the cirru*/ 
tbex at h«t put up the Krijiire |>cno<lic3lh to auction ki »*f*. 
ing it down to t! e bi^b»*t biddir. So jKiwirful a faetir x\a! 
*Uxirx in ihcdccbneand falloftbe Roman i'epubhc I Kxi*n 
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our own day wc liave seen how completely the slave system in 
America differentiated the people of the North from the 
people of the South, in chai’acter, morality, modes of life, and 
Jiabits of thought; hoAv nearly it wrecked the Union by the 
profound antagonism of interest and sentiment which it 
•engendered. And 3'’et wliat has slavery to do with the 
])rinciplc of Democracy? Is it inherent in it, or essential to it? 
And if not, why, if slaveiy so largely contributed to the down- 
fall of the Roman Republic, should modern democracies which 
have cast from them that curse, come to the same end? 

'fake again, the democincies of Greece. To what was the 
despotism, in which their bi’illiant and short-lived freedom was 
extinguished, due? Was it not largely owing to the direct 
intervention of the whole hocly of the people in every act of 
administration, in evciy important and delicate matter of 
domestic and foreign policy — with the anarchy and corruption 
attending it, and the liability, nay the certainty, of all large 
and poi)ular assemblies being swa^md hitlier and thither by 
gusts of passion, by envy, hatred, cupidity, vanity, jealousy, 
and revenge. And this interference of the People, again, in 
every act of administration, to what was it due ^ Was it not 
the direct and inevitable result of the small si:e of these 
democracies, whereby all the people could attend in person to 
deliberate on State affairs ? But Avhat has the mere size of a 
State to do Asdth the principle of Democracy ? If the Grecian 
<;ommonwealths were small, modern commonwealths are mostly 
large ; and public business, instead of being transacted by the 
people themselves in boisterous assemblies, is carried on by 
representatives and delegates chosen by the people, and sitting 
in solemn conclave. It is eiddent, then, that so far as the mere 
size of a State carries AAdthin itself, as in Greece, the seeds of 
its own good or evil fortune, there is no reason Avhy the large 
democracies of modern times should follow the ruin of the 
small democracies of the ancient world. 

The Republics of Greece and Rome, again, Avere both tear- 
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Ufc; nnd both n^jilrctl to nml nltniucil iinpcnnl *\my over 
ot!»cr Sl.itC'. Tint tlicy >vcro warlike I'n*" ine\ilal)lo in tint 
np’ of tlic world, ninl was a nccc««it\ inherent in tliclr circuin- 
Ptaneo and po«IlIon. At a time when bonndnrjc* were 
tinccrtain, and prc'^cription had not yet attained tlie force of 
wlicn tlic niO"t cixilired people-* were crowdni;; in around 
the j‘ijnn% phorc^ of the Mcdilcimnean, and, without the circle, 
tlic \a<t nif'ht of J!Iirhin«m Iiy dark nod mcmcirt"’, ^\*ar 
inc\it.tl)le. And when, in the con^Unt tlux of conquC'*t, one 
after anotlier of the empires tint nro-'C went df»\Mj before 
%onn"or ri^al*. andat la*! Itonio nitaineil to imperial “way o\cr 
tbe ci\i!iro(l w«irld, tbc noce<*«ily of keepmj^ the pc icc amonj 
1-0 in uiv bo'-tilc‘ and tributaiy people?, and of protecting the 
provinces of ibe Kmpirc from rapacity and spoliition, togeiht r 
with the impos-'ibilitj of continuing to leave inten^t-* co \a«t 
and complicated to tbe pclfi-^lmcss, cupidity, and un-crujnilnu— 
nv** of a Piinll body of jealous and rapacious patrieiin-*, 
ncce«-it.iicd the pi icing of the Supri me l>ower of the Mitt in 
a piiiglc ilc'potic hand; and, indio«l, inu-*i m time have eoin* 
pt lied purh a deposition of power b mI the Hul)icon never been 
crossed. Ihii if ancient republics fell ilnn into de«potism, 
becin«etb(V were w.irlike and imperial, i? tint nnv rci«tm for 
believing tint the punc end mu«l o»«rtd.e modem <Iejm>cm- 
cii *. which evtry < 1 1\ are becoming more peaceful and 
mnirgn — ivc7 

If we C‘ime down to m'xlcm times, and examine tint Ptand- 
in’txampleof tfr*’ anarc/iv and di<j>oti«m tovifu’eli ihmocnrit* 
arc liabli — the IVtiich Ktpiiblic, at the time of the Tir^i 
lit volution — we phall find lint the rca*^m it reJaj)*<<l *0 
into dc*poti-m vias, rot bn*JU*e >1 svas a dtmorn 5 ''v, but fn)r’j 
other Rcculiiita! and quite cxirancou* nu«A<. It j} ^ 
rr/ 'fM/u*ii'i n of the govenunent an»I adimm^trition. wlii'l: ih.* 
old imin.ireh_v had for cf«turic« rn.r*-re-! in c /'.‘uit ntn,*. 
that made the 'ueec** f»f the Iket< hilion a» 

the t\ i.tral I*ow tr in Ihari* |*M, s* it 1 a% stn c » 1 oftt n d ‘'k* bv 
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barricjulcs and coup d'cfals, into the hands of the revolutionists, 
tlic triuinpli of the Republic was assured and complete. But 
it was this same centralization, continued by the Eepublic, 
tliat made it so easy for Buonaparte to lead back the nation 
into dcs])olism, -wlicn war and tlic position of the country — 
solitary, in the midst of determined and implacable foes — made 
it necessary jigain to concentrate power in a single hand. How 
dincrent would it have been had France, instead of beimr beset 
by enemies on every hand, been situated like America, vdth 
no enemies, no wars, no foreign policy, no imbroglios, to with- 
draw her citizens from the paths of 2)eaceful industry; if, 
like America, instead of her administration beinfr centralized, 
it had been distributed among a large number of jealous and 
bigh-spirited local authorities, leaving only just so much power 
to the central authorities as was necessary for the general 
interests of the whole. 

And thus it turns out, on examination, and wlien the actual 
facts of History are detaclied from the illusory phrases vdtli 
wliich they have been covered and concealed, that the course 
and fate of those old rcimblics which have for ages been the 
bugbears of Political Tliinkers, as well as of practical politi- 
cians, and hav'e been made to carry such a heavy and 
responsible load of political consequence, were not due to the 
lyrinciple of Democracy at all ; but to such circumstances of time 
and place as we hav^ seen — to such a relic of mingled caste- 
despotism and war as slavery ; to such vicious forms of con- 
stitution as the participation of the whole body of the people 
in the administration, on the one hand, or the concentration of 
the administration (bred of despotism and leading again to 
despotism), on the other ; and finally, to the necessities of war, 
which itself, again, is a necessity of time and place — of the 
age of the world, the diversity of interests, the indeterininate- 
ness of boundaries, the animosities bred of religious differences, 
and the like. 

The second great illusion and bane of political speculation is 
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nllicd to the first; but is c%cn more cxtcn«nch difTu'cd 
nmonpr nil rh^^cs of men, nnd is of a much more subtle nml 
recondue clnncttr It distorts nnd glo«'C9 nil our personal 
and mdi\iduvl life, but its ino«t pcnucious cfTccts nro seen in 
the realms of religion and politics, where, indeed, it adheres so 
cln*cl\ to the facts \\hich it conceals and fdsific«, as to be 
sinppcd fmm tlicm with the greatest diflieull) It spring-* 
from the neglect of the element of Time and is neon in the 
belief that the same object intHi abrays exhibit tbc «amc 
clunctcnstics uul produce the samecficcts, not taking into 
consideration lion profoiindK the c««entml genius nnd «pint of 
thing" IS nfrixUrd l»^ in it iin*-cen intellectual, moral nml social 
ntim "phere lu nhtch thej avork nml Inc, m which ihcj arc 
eintlnpcd nnd hv which thea are interpenetrated llic jouth, 
tor txainplc, m his pride <*f joaoiis life, anth hoj>o and nmhition 
hurmng hrforc him lilt a pillar of fire, shudders at tlicacrj 
thought of dcitli and fctl-* that he alarays mint rugard it aaith 
horror nnd aacfsion , not pcrcciaing that, a" the fire hums low, 
ind age nnd dine*" dull his #cn«es and tnfcthlc his |>owirs, the 
functions of the soul become nil subdued and attuned to the 
contracting compa«s of liis hopes, nnd that, 'vhen death comes, 
It comes n t rijncmn«lj, like the plucking of the jourig and 
< xp wading fruit from the tenacious bough«, but softly, like the 
gtiult fall of till mitumnal Icaac" from tbc aged and drrxiping 
iTx-c Tl 19 tills want of alloarancc for the element of Tune, 
that plavs such haaoc avith men « itligious idea* On* of the 
mo‘t ^t^klng illustrations of this i* fe‘'n m tlie al n >«: uniacr'al 
fallaea — that bTause Supimalairab« n, m one fmn or another, 
lias fdwavs cxi*lcd an 1 plaacila ilefinitc part in tho life nf man. 
It will alnaas continue lo cii*t I haat n uifcil that ih*' mana 
e‘tunahle per* ms who bcarail tlie avi !e s, ■va 1 ct * «pti"i*m 
am iig the cuhcirv*! c!as»i s at the pra » nt time, co iiort thtm- 
#clie< with ihi n»Miri ici tl a* ihi* temp r o' m rd c-an i* i U**, 
I ut m 1 t ft-a's awav ns IS ha* > > < ^‘U'nlin l^'orr W h<*n ihej 
rr i p’-'b-T the tinner’ J n t! • laa.likrlh*' ni^ht, o i 
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the cultivated classes of the Roman world just before the 
splendid daMm of Christianity, and when they reflect that all 
down the course of modern European history, this same scepti- 
cism has ever and anon burst forth, like the opposite eruptions 
of revivalism, into periods of marked and unwonted activity, 
theo solace themselves with the conviction that pure Religion 
(in which, by the way, they include all those miracles, incarna- 
tions, covenants, and ‘ schemes of salvation ’ which are so vital 
to the faith) will shine foi’th again in all its ancient splendour, 
to warm, vivify, and expand the hearts and souls of men. Now, 
the fallacy in this springs from the neglect of the element of 
Time. Men are in the habit of regarding the Past of the world 
as a succession of ages; and finding the same supernatural 
phenomena, in one form or another, repeated from age to age,, 
they imagine that these phenomena ai*e part of the Universal 
Order, and must always re-appear while man continues to exist. 
But the truth is, the Past of the world is not to be regarded as 
a succession of ages merely, but rather as a succession of 'periods. 
An d, as in Geology each period contains Avithin itself many 
ages of successive and allied forms of animals and plants, so 
each period of the world’s history contains many ages of succes- 
sive and allied forms of spiritual and moral phenomena. But 
to imagine that because supernatural phenomena — incarnations, 
revelations, interpositions, and the like — have reappeared in 
one form or another throughout the successive ages of recorded 
history, they will ahvays continue to reappear, is as absurd as 
to imaofine that, because the same forms of flora and fauna 
were repeated in endless variety through the AA^hole succession 
of ages that made up a particular geological period, they Avill 
continue to be reproduced to all time. Now, it may, I think, 
be fairly asserted, that the successive ages of recorded liistory 
doAvn to Muthin living memory, ha^m been enveloped and intei- 
penetrated by an atmosphere of thought Avhich we call tlie 
Theological ; that is to say, an atmosphere in Avhich Science was 
not yet believed to be fully able to account for all phenomena, 
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but nliorc tlicolo^icM or Mijvcrmtiinl ngcncic- >vcrc belte\c<I to 
bciucc««nr) to tb( out tbc mtcrfirclnlion of tlic more ob'curo 
or c\lr\<)Tilnnr\ otcijrrcjicc* Vml nccor\Ungl\, one might 
jinlccd Inic kn(»i\n opnon, during the long pucct^^ion of ngc* 
tint went to mil o up tin® theological pcnoil, no <oonCr dnl one 
fonn of PUiKrmlunltjm decnj or disappear, linn another 
j‘pnng up to take it* place — rtti«chi®m, IIiml<>oi«ni, Hnli- 
niin>«in, lhnMlii«in, ragaui'in Judai^in, Mah«imintda!u«m, 
f ’allu lici«jn I*rote«lnnti‘'m \iid, instead of being “uqin cd 
men wemld ln\t Itccn di'apj muted if theological caplunlion* 
had not been forthce nung to iiitcrprct all plicncnnein nn\ « u 
oh (lire nntl It tluologicil iiicanntion* and Mc'^nlii Iml iint 
been lit Innd to rai«c up Imppmiiong the doun-lrodden n vtion« 
or‘n«ton the kingdom to coiHpicrctl people* lint at the 
present turn, on the tnmriia owing to the imincn'C ftridc^ 
tal cn h\ ''Ounce within the last ici \c ir« in the capi malum 
ind interj n t ition of tlie phenonicni of the wurM men it 
(iiltun hnent last come to lielietc m the nceount dnlite nt alt 
pliuionuni wintrier In niturt! law^ done, and «upernitupil 
tapliniiiin* mttqtosiium« or innnntion*, m«lea«l of iKing 
looked for »nd heheitd m hocome tieri dni iiion. md more 
discredit! d ilio e who come to nniiomu c them hemg more nnd 
m< re cii«])ce tcel n* ini|>ost<»r» \n<I ihu« it ir, tint tlic prcia- 
Icnrc ef •upennlurili«m with it- rcii lation-, ineimaiion* 
»chcmr« of rcilcmption nnd miruiiln' iimrjK)»itions gencrilli, 
di nng the Micce '*iic age* of the T hcol »gical 1\ nod, nnd dowm 
nhno«t to within hung lurn n, giic« no n“iirinee irhat- 
riir lint it will etntmiii now tint the mo‘i enluhtcritd 
»cclu IIS f I tlie nu *1 mil imeai nan m* Inn iiilli cm« red into 
the *scunti<ic Ihrixl On the rontriri, nm nni c «fd ntli 
niiticijuaie tint, nm ng the jicrra'ing num! cr of ivorsoiswli. 
arc ehiii lore lu ^ in re nnd more iml i -<1 inth th ^ int an I 
the <1 ^CJ ntj^c xh u^ht, nil tint j>^m a < f r h^i » 

which ct asi*!? n *ii]« rnaiurel *m r ju»t |a«« Bwar , c Itluf a* 
'vitiM'- (» amo^g the i i*s*c* of tie ] 1c, xhr e <'l 
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suj)enintnr.'ili.«nis will become one by one extinct, and there will 
be for them no rcsnri'ection nny more. 

Akin to the illusion that Supcrnaturalism will always con- 
tinue to play an important part in the world, because it has 
always hitherto done so, is the illusion that because morality 
has always rested on and been enforced by religious sanctions, 
it must always continue to do so, or will decline and die. 
Morality, it is argued, has its roots in Religion; and, when the 
roots are cut, the tree must needs wither. But the trutli is, 
tluit instead of morality growing out of religion as its root, 
both religion and morality ha\e grown, independently of each 
other, out of a common root, viz., the material, social, and 
intellectual conditions of the world. It is the same Public 
Opinion which, on its inleUcctiial side, gives rise, as we have 
seen, to men’s religious creeds, tlxat, on its material and social 
side, gives I'ise to and enforces the code of morality and 
■conduct under which they live. And when public opinion, 
cn its intellectual side, becomes so advanced as to make 
a'cligious sanctions, revelations, rewards and punishments no 
longer credible, and so deprives iSIorality of its sujxernatural 
supports, the same public opinion, on its material and social 
sides, will become so stringent and severe as to fully make up 
to morality the sujxport it has lost. In a word, as the super- 
natural sanction relaxes, on the one hand, from above, the 
sanction of public opinion tightens, on the other, from below. 
It is because this, the real origin of both i*eligion and morality, 
has not been understood, and the essence of each has not been 
detached from the gross associations with which it is bound up, 
that the question is sunk in that mingled slough of superstition, 
illusion, and uncertainty in which it lies to this day. So little 
power of detachment, indeed, is there among the great masses 
of men, in everything relating to the spiritual world as distin- 
guished from the sensuous and material, that they will be 
found, at the end of a long life, lost in the most puerile 
illusions. The Turk imagines that when the Mahomniedanism 
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wliirlj ln< onU pnJiriion for monlitj^ goc«, monliU «iil po 
mill It , tljc Chri«tnn f^lio tint the Turk, poor (IcmI, 

woulil pel on nil the httttr with Im inonliU, jf hn ^TUiom- 
jnc(htii‘in were once vcCn out of the w-i}) believes tint when 
lii« nun Ic«, scheme « of filv-itmn, future puiu«hnicnl«, nm! 
iu‘tifinliiin h\ fnitli nlont, become <h«crtihtc(l, nil iiionlitt 
imi«t cci*e Tventhe ATonuou, the Quvkcr, the Sinker, fcoN 
tint iiuirihtv n bound up with hn ini«cnblc and l*elt\ 
Fcet irnn fluhbolcth nnd fipht« ns bitndiv nml dc«iK’nttlv for 
the out< nno«t np of dopun, in which he Ins enwrippttl wlnt 
In. c db In'- rehpious couMclicm*, ns if it were pnrt of hi< \cr\ 
foul, Jiot p«tT<i\inp tint It IS the slindow cn«t bv the cxi-ling 
stipe of his intcllectinl ctiUiirc, the p-mnent in winch hn 
rouuirv, pciuntion, or fiuniK* have clothed lurn — n pinmnt 
which, when hn itUellcctinl ctnturc wnxo«, will be thrown n*-jilc 
without lUtinntnl to lus soul tobertpheed 1 )\ anew nnd in>rc 
rxccllt iillv-fittinp pub thin tint wlncli it Ins oijtprown. '**ni h 
illusion* n* th(.‘C one nnv nidih admit Invc a rtil rehlire 
V ihn liir the time and plice in which the\ nrc prcvnlcnt, hut 
tlu obj'Ot of philosophv (winch knows noihmp of tunc and 
phcL, nnd wlio-c fuiiciion it i* to ovcritip tlinn) i* to ili* «il\e 
tin *0 fonl illusion*, tUe«e ph i»inp cnclnniincnis, nnd h\ 
ditnchinp the soul iml ts«incc of tlic thmp* from the pro«i 
I hIu* in which lhc\ nrc, for the tuiic ticinp, cmlK'ddnl and 
! dpid to "ivc them a wm^sd life nnd imimirt ditv Tor he 
who lues 111 tllu*i(ni«, and i* hd l»v thun. i* the fLivc of tune 
and p'lcc a w{ circum«tntic( but f« who Ftcs thi.ir fnw nnf 
in.< IS s > firimnioim! md cm defv them 
Uhe alnvc are ia*ti ices of th,^ m pi n't of the clciiKtil of 
Turn in tin I'phcn <if i»<h.;ion, ml I hive intnxlucet] tlnm in 
till* jl t, nltho i^h n t ‘tnrtK r< ’ vint wnh flu olji-^t if 
mkinp an jw mt of \uw more aj.ji-in i’ Hut it j‘ in it« 
b? inrp tn ^ .u"! n‘*nt nr ! p litic*, tint ihe j in I infitif i 
cf lie di’’ Mit m r >c a 1 ai 1 in* Ih'-itnl a*rt i»j h rf 
d:d ml jK^rT'ir of li e c«. •'ceri* in lure, a 1 1 it i» t > ihi* tl it 
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1 wisli to direct attention. In a material and social atmosphere, 
in v.']jich war was tlic main concern of men ; in an intellectual 
atmosphere, in M-hich the tlieological interpretation of events 
satisfied tlie mind; and in a moral atmospliere, in which theo- 
logical interventions, incarnations, and deliverers were the 
natural expectations of the heart, it is rcasonahlc to expect a 
diflbrent fate for democracies from that which they might hope 
for in a time when peaceful industry is the main occupation of 
men’s lives, when scientific explanations are the only ex^daiia- 
tions that will satisfy their minds, and scientific judgments and 
predictions the only foundation in which they will have con- 
fidence ns basis for action. ^Vhen the general necessities of 
the world, and the public opinion founded on these necessities, 
made it incumbent on peoples to organise themselves on a 
jnilitary basis, it was inevitable tliat society and government 
should constitute themselves like an army, with one individual, 
possessed of despotic power, at the top, and a descending 
hierarchy of lessor despotisms to the bottom. But when the 
world ai rived at that stage when the necessity for a warlike 
organization throuG-hout no longer existed, "when war was the 
occasional exception, and peaceful industry the main concern of 
nations, the necessity for placing desjiotic power in the hands 
of one man, with its tendency to tyranny and rejDression, no 
longer existed ; and democratic forms of government, as giving 
more room for individual liberty and expansion, had a greater 
chance of permanence and stability. When the general state of 
public feeling, again, is one of expectation, and prophets, 
messiahs, and deliverers are eagerly looked for, it is evident 
that men like Mahomet -will have a greater chance of founding 
a despotism and perpetuating it, than they would have in an 
age or country Avhere men had long ceased to believe in any 
such deliverers and messiahs, or the divine missions Avith which 
the}’' professed to be charged. The doctrine of the ‘divine 
right of kings,’ for example, Avhich is a mild and mitigated form 
of the more general belief in dh’ine incarnations, had a most 
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potent influence in i-c«torin^ the Mnn'ircln, nnd hrinsjing to nn 
end the Cojmnonw tilth pct up hr Croinncll Were the 
ConunomsciUh rc-c«tihU«hcd in our diN.is it likclj that the 
Ik-IIci in ‘tlic di\inc right of king^' would rc«lorc tlie 

Mojnrch) ? Tlicrc was i time — indeed, it is not jet gone h\ — 
wlun Kthgion con«ecntcd emperors, hlngs, nnstocricjc®, nml 
c«*tc«, nn<l fo enabled them to doniinitc the souls ns well as 
cnsHie the bodies of men Is it liKclj tint tins shall be much 
longer perpetuated, now that Science has tom the illusion from 
such pretensions, has shown what a poor piece of imposture tlii" 
dindance in nature, due to dintrcnccs of hirlh, to * hluc-blootl,’ 
nnd the hhe, U; now that it his demonstrated the nalisc 
identita of the great masses of mankind of all ranks, ni mind as 
w(,ll as in bfMlj, nml In’* saturated the public SMtli tlic belief in 
tin equal riglit of all men to life, Jibertj, and the ptirsnit of 
Uappim.*st 

rrom the nboae preliminara remark*, wo ma\ fairU conclude 
tint all gcncnl conclusions as to the fate of modem demo- 
cnci«s. drawn from the course and termination of democracies 
in other a^cs and other intellectual and social penods tlic 
worlds Iijstora, arc ridicnlon*, ii)u»ora, and irrclei-anl, nnd 
maj, once for all, be thrown out to the stump orator, the dcmi- 
gogm , nnd the hchted * pnctical politic in ’ 

lJur, nlihongh no arguments drawn from the fate of nncicnt 
dimocracic* base any releaanc) athen applied to the demo- 
craciis of the pn»cnl das, there arc, ncsertliclc«s, certain 
dangirs inhen nt in tlie sinieture of nuMUrn dcni'xracics, and 
b'litxcil b\ mans to l»e in»tpirah!e from the sers nature of 
l)tni'>cnej it«<lf; ml to tiie»e 1 now insitc th- rtadtr’s 
atti ntium 
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DEMOCEACr— PO'LITIOAL DANGERS. 

first danger, believed by many to be inherent in the 
structure of democracies, and to which I desire to direct 
the reader’s attention, is the danger of Despotism, owing to 
the absence of an independent Nobility to stand between the 
People and the Central Power, 

It has often been remarked, that, of all European States, 
England is the one where personal and political liberty have 
for the longest time been enjoyed, and Avherc they seem to rest 
on the most secure and solid foundation. While all those 
European States which are constructed on the democratic 
principle, have time and again been rocked and overturned by 
revolution, England, with her mixed constitution, has weathered 
the storms of centuries, and preserved her essential liberties 
throughout. And, as a record of her history would seem to 
show that these liberties, often threatened, have been, more 
than once, saved by the intervention of a powerful and 
independent hereditary Nobility, standing as a buffer between 
the Crown and the People, and able at once to defend its own 
liberties, and to protect those of the People when attempts 
have been made to over-ride them, a political generalization has 
been promulgated and widely accepted, to the effect that 
Democracy, as a principle of government, can have no stability, 
but must fall into despotism, owing to the absence of this 
hereditary Nobility as a defence against the encroachments of 
the Central Power. This view not only finds favour with 
those who by interest, tradition, or personal taste dislike 
democracies almost as much as despotism itself, but has 
commended itself to many able and disinterested political 
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tl»ink(r* Hut, n*! 1 ln]ic\c »l t« 1 » nt once ‘•luHou nml per- 
nirion«, I flnll cinl( \\our to •■Imw, not onlv tint jt i< not the 
nitiinl function of 'in«tocricit^ to Pt'iinl n hufler hetneen tlie 
Croun nml tlie IVnjilc, hut tint in llio'c nrc nml cxccptioml 
in'tnncc* i>liorc, for jpecnl rcn*on*, thtN ln\c been in'>tru“ 
incni il in |rc«crMn^ jmpulnr hhcrlic*, it In« not been l> ^11*0 
thc\ were nri«tocricit% but for quite other nml imlcpciultnt 
rci* >n« 

To Ix^un wall It n incmlible, on <i pnen grounds nlonc* 
tint in nri<to< ncN lounded on Iind ind inlicnting the 
iridtiions of fcmlil time*, fhoiild o«p u‘( the ciu«c of People'* 
ngiiii't tint of ICingf Dependent on King* for their honour^ 
ind dignitie*, ind hohbng their tale* juri«d)rtion«, and 
po‘''e*''ion« onU on comblion of swcinng feiU\ to their lonK, 
it H uirredddc tint thc\ fhotild ftind ipirt from tlio«c to w hoin 
tho\ nn JO iniinutoU united h\ citr\ tie 01 intcrc«t, inp ith> , 
tnditi >n nnd pcr«otnl rihtioinhip It 1* true tint, in tunes of 
disputed (•ueee«*ton the iristocnoN hive in the pi*t held in 
thnr hind* the power of miking nnd unnnl aig ling* It is 
Iria, loo, th it will n their own libcrtic* ns well n* tho«c ot the 
People !n\c hcen cndingcrcd Ij nnihitioii* or un crupulom 
nihr*, lhc\ hue hocu nniiiK m»tnimentil in dep )»ing the 0 
niUr* Dm tint their noninl itlitiide Ins been om of nllnneo 
with till Kings jn 1 coping the People in pfdilicil nnd per'oml 
fuhjirtion the pigr* of lii-ton bcir witne«* I«r nllhongb 
th(\ turned i ur . Inna* II eifT the thn nc wh n he licciinc tiK> 
bigh-himlctl ind eV»j>oiic, it mu t not bo lorgi tten lint, m 
n IxvU, ihes fwlcel with lUo nltenipt* ef Clnihs I on llio 
jK-eijileV h! rtii *, nnd I rouglit Inck the ''tuiri* nftcr tin ilenth 
ef Cromwell to n imnencc ignin thilcimref de*|>oti‘in nnd 
fhime, «hich cfnliniu-el until ihe\ were eltncii fn m the hnd 
Dm if, ill I nglnnd, nn I under f p'x* il ind cxccpti ml 
cmtimaince* the Kilihi\ in cnirenchii g tl nii-clic* n^'nirat 
tie cn ro-chnunt* (f the Mo-irclis, Ime fi nmsl n Inmer 
I chind which tl c P*"^ j ’c nl*<» ! n\c irrie^tal theimelir'*, it Ic* 
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not been so in other countries. In France, for example, 
before the hirst devolution, the Government was one vast 
centralisation, and the King was practically as despotic as Avas 
Louis XIV. himself. Tlie aristocracy, altliough possessed of 
enormous legal and social privileges, had no share in the 
government, and did not, and could not, mitigate in the least 
tlie central despotism. On the contrary, protected by the 
King in their social privileges and legal exemptions, they 
abetted him in his oppression of the People, and AAdien the 
Monarchy fell, they fell with it, more execrated than the King 
himself. And just as the Republic that succeeded the 
Monarchy, fell back again into despotism, not because there 
was no aristocracy, but because the administration still remained 
completely centralized, so, too, England has jjreserved her 
liberties through so many long centuries, not because she had 
an independent hereditary nobility, but because the administra- 
tion Avas thoroughlj’- decentralized. It AA%as as the heads of the 
A'^arious local governments, that the aristocracy helped to 
preserve the liberties of England, and not as an aristocracy as 
such. From time immemorial, the great land-OAAmers of the 
different counties haA'^e had the local o-overnment of these 
counties in their oAAm hands, and for many ages, they Avere 
supported in their office by the allegiance of their vassals and 
tenants. And, although the king has alAA'ays nominally 
appointed to these high offices, the selection has really ahA^ays 
been made from the local nobility and gentry ; so that he could 
only liaAm centralized the entire goA^ermnent of the country in 
his OAA'n hands, by stripping the aristocracy of privileges and 
pOAvers, AAdiich they had ahAaiys enjoyed, Avhich they regarded 
as theirs by right, and of Avhich they AA'^ere exceedingly 
jealous and tenacious. But if the stability of English liberties 
has been OAAdng, not to the possession of an aristocracy as 
such, but to a ivell-developed system of local self-goA^ern- 
ment, there is no reason AA'hy, in the altered conditions of the 
present day, a democracy constructed on the same geneial 
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ImcF, pliould not be cquilK stable As a matter of fart 
the constitution oi tlic Uiutcil of Vincnci founiletl on 

tbc same "tnonl lines nnil Ins pncticallv tbc same defenres 
fijrainst t\ nnin Tlic difTcicnt States of the Union contspon 1 
to our dificrent counties , tlie Stale Ie"i«l iturc* fin Icpcndcni of 
tlie Central Go\crnincnt m cicnthiiig except tin, mo«t generd 
concerns), to tbc old nii-'tocntic rule in the comities — a rule 
b\ tbc 'Mi\, ubicb, under tbc conditions ot feudal s»cicl\, 
\\as tbc onl\ one jmcticalle or |»»«sdi!e Tbc sentiments m 
liotb cases, nbich nuke ibc«c local goicrnrncnls nil and 
cHt-Ctixc centres of rc«i«taiice to tbc cner n« liments of tin. 
Centrd GoMnimcnt nllbongli ditlLniit m ibcir mtiiics ire 
nbkc in their strength md tcnacita On tbc one band, v ni 
ba\c the blind and uni'casoning, though real and gcmuin. 
feeling of rctcixncc, lo\alt\, and ndbtsion to tbc VristcnriM 
n« n bod\— a feeling non so sadK waning— on the other, % m 
ba\c tbc bigli spirited pride of a fice ami cnbglittncd pcopk — 
a people who luic abraa a managed their own nil nr* and who 
rcsinl a« an in<tdt tbc intrusion ot anv foreign or out«ide 
mtenoronce Hut ii is questionable wlictbcr, at an\ pcri>l 
of rngli'b bistif', tbc great nobdit\ of tbc counties coni 1 
lja>c liken ibeir aas«nl« md dcjHimbnts iviib tbein aj^iin«t 
tbc Crown to nn\ thing like tbc extent to wlurb llit ililftrLiit 
‘states of tbc South took tlicir peoples nl tbu tune of tbc 
Cnil ar So far, iiidcel, did this go, tliat when a ^tatc 
declared that it went out of the Union, tbc people irent with it 
to a man cicn tbo c who would ghdli ba\c iicrtc*eltb final 
niptwn, 

Viul thus It would ^eem, when amlizcd that the real 
d fence e f ''tales agam«t des|H>tjsni lic« not in tlie cxi'tencf of 
nn independent Anstoerars, as fucb I ut m tlie cxi‘lin''c <f 
1 fcal ^ \trmng 1 o ltc« ns cintres «f n«i'tanet — wlcber it 1« 
lb( < rgamratj i <f co miie* nn»un 1 a ftula! an»t icaifi tj 
whom tic I'C'.pl arv boirl bs a ►puinncst* 1 cr\ li an 
l<wali\ or 1 a*ta‘'bt K'tif * r the < rjraiji'ati i of ''•a'c* jn 1 
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local lef^islatui'cs clioscn b}' tlic i^cople and representing their 
interests, sentiments, and opinions. 

It is urged, again, that in democracies, where the great body 
ot the people arc all about alike in education and position ; 
where society, in consequence, shows like a vast undiversified 
jilain, a vast aggregate of units, imposing in the mass, but 
individually insignificant ; and where there is no special class 
Avith suflicient prestige, aiitliority, and material resources to 
resist any Avidc-spread popular movement; it is impossible to 
find a point of resistance against the selfish or ambitious 
designs of the man aa'Iio, by his success in AA'ar, his public 
services or jAersonal j^i’cstige, has impressed himself on the 
])Opular imagination. That the history of modern France, 
and more especially the career of the Buonapartes, lends 
plausibility to this vicAv no one, I think, can deny. But if aa^c 
take America as the most typical example of modern demo- 
cracy, and her constitution as the best existing representatiA^e 
of its essential spirit, Ave shall see, on comparing her AAUth 
France, hoAv small is the danger to the democracies of the 
future, from the side of despotism, and hoAV real and potent are 
the checks and influences ah’cady at Avork to prevent it. At 
the time of the first Buonaparte, France liad just emerged from 
the despotism of centuries, the masses of the people AA-ere sunk 
in ignorance, and their sentiments and habits of thought Avere 
still imbued with the traditions of the older regime; at the time 
of the second Buonaparte, their imaginations AA^ere still A’aguely 
filled AAuth the memories of the brilliant career of the fii’st 
Emperor and the glory he brought to France ; and in both 
cases the administration AA’as completely centralized, and the 
country surrounded on all hands by jealous and AA%atchfui 
enemies. In America, on the contrary, the people have been 
from the first high-spirited, intelligent, and free ; they have 
inherited the traditions of independence bound up AAuth the 
origin and progress of the Republic, and are imbued Avith a 
hatred of kino-s and other outAvorn feudal forms, imbibed from 
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pnrcnif* cxintrintcil from tliPir nnti\c hnd*. All tli)«, working 
in the iniinls of nun in \\!)n«c incmorlto the of nnciint 

nnti) mul Foclnl «1< ^n«I»tJon «tiH Hn^i r<, nnkc<« the tf{mhl\, 
free ilom, nnd crccino-s (if mind nhich tlic^\ mm cnjo%,nj(Utl 
l>i\ond nil price. In n uon]»nIl the Inhii*. intcre«t«, tr;(litif>n«, 
nnd Fcntimcnt** of the jjrcnt of the pcopli, nil their 

j)ri«lc, Nuiit\, nrul f(If-h»\c, nre linked to tint dnnocnc\ in 
nhich nlono the\ ftcl thc\ cm n ilk erect nnd imhpciulent, 
nnit^ of fcpinte nnd imliMdun! coii'trpu nee , no lon^ir, n« in 
llic old InuN from nhirh tin \ emu. to he lumped together ni 
tin nii’'t( 11 inooui nnd indi-cnminite licrd ‘'o ftroiu', imhcd, 
nre thc-e ftnlum nti tint tlic\ wnuld. of thcni«clvc“, oppose n 
oh'^tuntc lurncr to the ndient nnd cncroicliinent-* of 
dc«j)oti‘‘ni. Xot tint de'poli'tn^ hue ncier crept in umhr i 
lo\c of Idurtj .ind cfjinliti n<» intciiH, nnd .i Intnd of t\ruin\ 
n? Ptronjr In Home the IhnperorF, nlio (hnd not n««inne the 
lilted title of kill':, nerc nhlc. h\ the rhenp ctpidienl of 
ret unin}: tlic old republic m oflic(< nnd lnnn«, hnt centnn*: 
them nil in thcm«clie«, to nnii'ttinie n t\nmu uhich hecune 
«\try dny mope Inr'h, pritidm/, nm! nmlu^Mn'cd. Ilul tlicn, 
iiH lie line Fccn, the Uonnn plch-* Ind become h\ tint time' n 
ini'cnhle nhhlc, uho«c fouls coidd he hoiylit for .n hr^’e«< of 
corn; uliile the pitricnii", irlio oimht, nccordln}: to the 
nuulcm opjioncnls of Dcmomci, to ln\c been the ludmrk of 
hherti, Mere, hi rci'on of their du'-t n«ion«, jenlon*ic% comip- 
tion«, nnd C'ttortioin. the menns of pn.'cijiit'vtin^ the dc‘jK)li*m 
of the Umpire, llcfidcs the nccc*«it\ of llic Mite m i« mr; 
he r }:lor^, the extension of her dominion. Honour ui* hound 
upMith fiolitin*:, nnd not «itli the nrts of j)C'ue. The fj irit 
if the n}:c commemUd the foKlier, the coiujucror; fujK^r. 
fiition thr< M n dlunclnlo nroiind the he-id of the nil r, nrd 
undo hi« pcr*on f-cicil The adinini'tniion cintnlirnl, 
locil Klf»};o\cnmirnt unknown, and the pcojil**, rMu ’j}*h 
Iniin^ n Mto on fciiml ii'jjx riant rnnri^e’f j^lci.l-id no 
uiiiiitivc, md little or ro finre in lie ad mni^tintion. Under 
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these circumstancesj that Eome, in spite of her hatred of kings 
and her love of republican forms, should fall into despotism, 
was inevitable. 

But America has other defences against despotism besides 
her high spirit of freedom, her ardour for equality, her equal 
arena for talent, her local self-government, her immunitv from 
war, her love of peaceful industry. She has the power of 
Association — a still more potent defence. It is true, that the 
people, although powerful in the mass, are insignificant as 
individuals, and cannot be expected to make the same stand 
against the inroads of the ‘ one man j)Ower ’ as the great 
nobility in old feudal countries. But, by the power of associ.i- 
tion, they can give to their united wants and opinions the 
weight and momentum of a single will. How jiotent a factor, 
indeed, this facility of association may be where the individual 
is weak, can be seen among ourselves. In no country in 
Euroj^e, perhaps, has the individual working-man as little 
social, intellectual, and political power and importjince as in 
England. And yet, when he meets in monster associations to 
make his opinions and wants heard, no section of the com- 
munity carries more political weight. 

The power of association, again, is vastly enhanced by the 
increased facility of communication which the great inventions 
of the steam-engine and telegraph have effected in the present 
century ; whereby the Avhole country is converted into a A-ast 
auditorium in which the people can be addressed as one man, 
and can be made to keep pace in open day with the secret and 
underoTound machinations of the Central Power. 

O 

But, besides this power of association as a defence against 
the encroachments of despotism, the Americans have tlie 
education and political insight necessary to make their aims 
and Avants clear and definite, as Avell as that energy, resource, 
and habit of doing things for themselves so necessary to give 
effect to their desires. How fine is their political insight and 
sagacity may be seen in the great political constitution con- 
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flnictcd nml bcquMthctl to them bv their lorcfntlicr*, «ith it* 
fjiicnilul pumnclry, and Inl'iiiccil nnd lnrmnnioji« nilju‘tuicnl 
of ^nrlntj«i |nrt*. IIow ca*iK the\ nn «lo \Nhat in old 
rmuitrlc** can onU ho done by Iriintil pj»ccnli't«, ^mi" ‘con in 
the prtat Ci^il AVnr, ^^l^cro the) extt injiori«ed, nntl qnii'klv 
hronpht to n uorKinp perfection (to meet the Fulden <nicr- 
penc\), cotninander?, onioers comml-»arnt, .»nd all the nppnr- 
tcnance** of ^^n^, mtli little or no jircMon* ( mclicnl cxjieriencc 
And lion entirely docn thia pne the lie to that poor nnd cheip 
illusion, lilt'd of pndt nnd prejudice, fo prevalent nmonp 
our‘t.!\c‘‘ — lint on)} tho*^!. bom in the odicial ranks can Iil 
" aftl) cntru'tcd nith tlie in in t^emon* of prcat nfTnir*: n« if the 
rvacnigc man of am ch«s ms not capable a** the men"! 
man of nn\ other, pnnidcd onl> cilucation nnd opportunit) 
«cro nfTo.alcd him. 

lint, hc"idcs the alioac defence* npain«t dc*poii«in, there if 
the great latl that, in Aimrici, the legidator, the Ftate*nnn 
the politician, is of mneli lc«8 importance nnd con«(.fjnencc 
tliiu in llic old cuunincs of I'liiope. Where the pinplc nii. all 
n* « hod\ inttllipent. nnd know their o«n lnt(rc»ts better 
t!i in nil) one ol«o can tea< h tin m, politic*, a* Furli, become n Ic- 
pited to inftnnr mind*, and the {lohticnn takes tm infi nor 
pu-ition, n«, indctd, in nil healths states he mu<t do, fmni the 
nilurc of Id* work, n« tlc-il ng ssiih tlic pni-‘cr, niort obMuii*. 
and lc*s fuhllc tkimnls of life— incomo-iax, land rpuctinn, 
factor) net", cattle dl*(a«c«, nHrehant fliipjiin.:, fcnritifc 
fixmticr*, nnd the like. In ctaintrit* like Aiiurln, ssh^n thrre 
i« li > great political qne*lio’j tt* call fo'^lh the br»i taUnt in the 
tountr) : will re their i* nf» hiiniing moral iniqnits.lil • flisira, 
to firt the IK M< r *pint‘ , when tlin i« ro orl*tc.rr o) i )< r 
lirir tl (. gn-at < fl n • t f »t ili , *r <l #«i !i.akir g jx 1 tio* an i«!r-_I 
and I ' \ct f f "tnl its n E* a l-ddcr to » ^-’al ‘it i;lJKn i* 
If‘« titnj'alin to tie citirrn to ntf»*iij; b) a •- 'p tf*' • |o 
filrh the p^'oj hV lil-Tti* *. e j tire i* r • « ^ '•not salt r* 
fo iadecc inrn to ri'k tl e «l*r ^»r* tf tl e ftttt'''j l; nrd o tl rn- 
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is no standing arnir, of any consequence, and the soldier ia 
recruited from tlie citizen and brings with iiim the pride and 
traditions of freedom, there is no instrument at iiand that can 
be depended on to execute these nefarious designs. Besides, 
tliere is tliat general spirit of the age and time which per- 
meates men’s ideas like an atmospliere, tliat amelioration of life 
and manners which 'tvould forbid the thought in its inception, 
and which, as time goes on, must make such designs more and 
more alien to the minds of men, more foreign to their nature 
and inclinations. And, lastly, there is the steady advance of 
3)emocracyiu all the civili;5ed nations of the world, tlie increas- 
ing sympathy with its .spirit, and reconciliation with its aims (if 
not with its name), which, with every decade, must make the 
return to despotism, among free peoples, a danger more and 
more remote, and which must heap on anyone attempting to 
establish it more and more execration. 

But it is urged, again, that in democracies, where material 
2 )rospei-ity is the ideal of the great masses, and where money- 
making is the most keen and absorbing pursuit, the man at the 
head of affairs who will give the people the largest opportunities 
for making money, and the strongest securities for keeping it 
when made, will have little difficulty in wheedling them out of 
their political liberties. It is argued that, as each man is 
indejjendent of all ckiss ties, and has his centre of action in him- 
self alone, he will jiart willingly with political rights, which, 
after all, to him, are merely abstract and of little value, if the 
only liberty Avhich he cousidei’s at all real and solid — the liberty 
to make money unimpeded — is conceded to him in full measure. 
Now, in the old feudal countries of Europe, ivhere the masses 
feel themselves shut out from all liberal pursuits, Avherc they are 
accustomed to be j)hysically and morally kicked from youth to 
age, and Avhere they touch their hats and take ‘ tips ’ in token of 
their base degree, that men should ask for nothing but to he 
allowed to grovel and make money, I can well believe. But in 
democracies like America, where men feel themselves born to 
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t)jp liijlipst po-i{ion« to ultich llicir nltilil^ nn'l rinnctcr cnii 
earn tliciii, md wlicrc n pcr^onil iihIi^ijii^ relented n» n “tnui 
tint ili(\ fflmtild Jill tlu:r lurthri^ht-* for n inc'* of |v>tn^o, i< 
mcitjlihh For, >» tlic old coiiulrn •, tlic ‘iipt nncuml»cjit 
nci"lit of tlic tipper ch''«t« of the focnl liicnrrln «o prc**eH on 
the rh« esnt the hottom, lint, l»oth fmin «nenl c^eliPion nn 1 
Mint of cdiicntion, lhe\ ftcl thnn^ihc^ t-lint out front all it 
nffair- and po^itioif* of nttnnl di^nitx, ainl nro tin-own hitk on 
mnr 1 1 -in ikin^ aj« the onl\ iik ttti of fwnrin^ tlieir own indc- 
pemhnee nnd creetne «! of mind Ihil in \mfnei, the Hwh 
ninl cn«totna of tlic pcnpli ^i\c to o j< It m in, n** n frtt ^nt tint 
natnril cuctne<‘« and ind« pt ntlcnrt, whirh onU tlu htttir 
ch^sri in nri'tocntic conntriti ; and tin. con«tfincnt( i«, 
tint nionct, nlthmi^h lit/hl\ pnzn! and hotU ptir^utd for iti 
toll it» nl ndianta^i.'', t »r tin. comfort, coii«nIcritn n, nnd power 
whuh It conferi* on il« p<»» c* or, i** not needed for the tnmt 
end mil would he faenfieed nt once if lint weru nnhn^ind 
It i* ink, tint when n '^tatt i* ihn itnud Ik feu* >n«n without 
and withm , nnd when m cou«eqmnce mdn-tn iKeonic-^ pan- 
l\7(d, crtdit weakened and im n e iinti ml pnj»j»crit\ ftrion«l\ 

< nd itu'en d , a. dt*poti m, whi<h elnll <pic)l nil fact ion, it ‘lit nil 
u n 1^11 n«'’p:rt««ion,nnd po^nt •‘tahihtx.i.onfidi ncc,nnd Kt nritv 
to lift andjiropirti xmII, for a nine, 1 1 pi idlx woleoiiiLd Ihit 
thtn, till Mr\ explcnec ind pn*onci of melt cntninx nnd 
fietj M* ( nix fhoxx* tint th< St itc i* not n* xci rijM for «n 
enilnrm^' dinuH.nlit firm of pixtnmi nt *-*0 I a^ th^' 

I n mil llcpnhlic In 1 to r mt* n ! a^mi't the mtnpue* «i 
fa'-lin!!’* wiihm nnd till n«f,rtf*ixo «h‘i^Mi« of ti Titf rx -ah‘ r1>- 
w ^ t xMth nt, p x I wp w« wH n G xml <ita I axe 1»* 1 i i iini|»')- 
ttnt loti^ a.-* It I- t 1 the material int<rr t rf il r M-at 

l« lx of tilt (»« mn t I '' J 1 lint tin (t< nmn I nj ire »1 nn! 1 1 e 
nniti d and rtn np » > I xxdl a Ih* mn 1 I"* all »«r rfoL lint 
to e lint < itl er a Ih ivxk altinl ila rrnNaj»o’'*n 

« xn, wt rr tl ex di’atc'l to twi r t! 1 - 1 ill , c iM c itn i'* to 
rrjan a* lue p 'r»- n a 1 i ’ i»mx! c -1 tn u h • rl- 1 I r 
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enemies without or factions within, and more especially in an ao-e 
when theories of ‘ divine right ’ are quickly mouldering on their 
dusty shelves, is a dream of the doctrinaire. For there is this 
immense difference between the form of government that best 
suits times of war, foreign or domestic, and times of industry 
and peace — in times of war, the danger is common to all the 
citizens alike, their interests, in consequence, are one, and the 
situation demands that supreme power be placed in the hands 
of one man ; in times of peace, on the contrary, and under the 
present conditions of industry and commerce, with its minute 
subdivision of labour, society splits itself into a natural 
antagonism of interests, strike it on which side you please — an 
antagonism betAveen master and workman, employer and em-^ 
ployed, town and country, manufacturers and agriculturalists, 
buyer and seller, those Avho have and those who have not. 
And as Government exists primarily to represent the material 
interests of men, the form of Government required is one that 
shall reflect this natural antagonism; and this we see modern 
nations have unconsciously felt and Avoi’ked out in the institu- 
tion and organization of parties, each Avith its natural leader. 
It Avould be obviously impossible for any one man to rejDresent 
in his single person all interests at once, for in defending the 
interests of one class of the people, he Avould be forfeiting the 
support of the other. And even should he succeed, by cornq)- 
tion, in getting the supreme jjOAA-er into his hands for a time, 
the same self-intei’est and loAm of money, Av'hich, by tlie 
hypothesis, led men to place him at the head of affairs in tlie 
first instance, AAmuld soon be at Avork to depose him again, 
unless, indeed, he kept himself in power by an army, in Avhicli 
case he Avould have converted the government into an armed 
despotism, a condition of things becoming every day more and • 
more impossible. 

But althoimh democracies in modern times have less and less 
reason to fear despotism from the encroachments of the Centnd 
GoA’ei’nment on local liberties, I must not omit to mention, in 


untocnici — ioLinc\^ 

|n»«ing,a ilanscr «l»ch liisrcccntly fpriirij^ up in Aincricn, nn<l 
^Oiicli is l)Ccoming to nnnj n source of gri^e an\ictv — I mean 
tlic ilingcr to liberty from tlie growing power gnincil h\ 
intlliidtiils over t!jo ccntnl go\cnimcnt, by tnean^ of tlic Local 
I^gj«hturc5 Ilnacnlrcad} said tint the fcpanle States of the 
Union ore independent of the central goscninicnt in eser^ tiling 
except tho'c mo«t gdicral conctnis winch nfllct the intea*l of 
the countr}* ns a whole. But it £0 happen*, that tlie local 
legislatures of thc*c eeparate Slates Inac the npjiointnicnt oj 
the members who shall reprc«cnt them in tlie Senate of (he 
United Slate* ^Vnd ns this Senate sh ires with Congre** nnd 
I’rcndcnt the lcgi"lati\e nnd cxcctitho powers of tlie connlr;i, 
it is evident, that nny jicr-on or bod) of persons x^IJ 0 fliall 
attain control o\cr the local lcgi*latnrc3 of the scscnl Matt*, 
mu«l indirect!) cxcrci«c great influence oicr the gcncnl 
Government of the countr}, Xow, this is prcci*c)) stint Ins 
occtirrctl. A feu ratlwa} •kings, ns thet nre called, hate suc- 
ceeded In getting into their own hand* the control of (he 
whole t'ail railwa} system of thccontincnt And ns the«cniN 
Wats nre monoplic*, and nioH of thtm run through scttnl 
<linVri.nl State*, the men who coijIidI them nre able, b} bnbert 
nnd corruption on the one Iiaiid, nnd by intimidation ond the 
plat in^ off of one State ngain«t another (on tlio old principle of 
"dirx If <t tuijKra') on the other, not onh to praeticall) cmitrol 
the local Icgi»Iaturc«, but to indirrcth cxcrcj«c a xaist infltunre 
oxer the central goacmnicnt it*clf, and ilm* to l)ceonic a 
standing menace to libcrt} ; so that, x\hirca.s the <langtr to 
iltinocracics foniierly iras the dirtet ab«orptio’i of h»cal riglit^ 
nnd frcctlom In the ccntnl |K»wcr, th< danger now is the 
indinvt cnatnd of the cintral jtower h\ a ftw iidiaidual- 
tlinwuh the mexhum of the I »cal prnr’mme'i**. And act 
altlnnigh tin* I* a real d<*:riment to tl r lij^b'*** intertr*t 
Stall *, an 1 ha* a m >*t |>^rTuci >j* laduinre on pablj'* m rsl*. it 
eaino*, I think, rai’ly raganlrd a* a *<n i‘ j.^bti'-a! da'i^’e'’. 
In llic fr»t place, thc-e non c» rxiit bx t! conwn' ^ f th 
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People, and wliatever power they may exercise over the local 
legislatures is by the allowance and indilFerence of the People. 
One breath of suspicion or fear, one obstacle placed in the path 
of the public will, and the monopolists and theii* monopolies 
would be swept into the night ; for it is incredible that a people 
Avhich was able to put down the armed power of the whole 
South should be baffled or seriously disturbed by a handful of 
individuals. 

Another danger charged against democracies, is their tendency 
to fall into anarchy, and thence into despotism, through the 
weakness and want of firmness and steadiness of the centra] 
Executive Power. It is quite conceivable that the various 
sections of public opinion in any country may be so nearly 
equal, and the different interests, sentiments, and prejudices of 
the people so antagonistic, as to render it impossible for any one 
section to command a majority sufficient to inaugurate a firm 
and consistent policy, or even, under certain circumstances, to 
keep the peace. One can easily imagine, that were the affairs of 
the German Empire, for example, to be taken out of the hands of 
the Emperor and Chancellor, and given over to the representatives 
of the People, the opposition of interests, ideas, and sentiments, 
between Church and State, Catholic and Protestant, Socialist, 
Anarchist, and Reactionary, would become so acute as to make 
government impossible, except through hollow and transient 
combinations among the various groups, without sincerity, unity, 
or force ; and further, that were these groups so nearly equal as 
to throw into the hands of the Socialists, for example, the 
balance of power, the Executive would be so weak, and its 
tenure so precarious, that socialistic disturbances, from Avant of 
power to deal with them firmly, might become a serious menace 
to public order. In France, too, one can easily imagine the 
Legitimists, Orleanists, Buonapartists, Republicans, and Social- 
' ists, so nearly balanced, as to make the Ministry formed from 
any particular section powerless, and their following so factious 
and unscrupulous, that the slightest breath of suspicion, the 
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incincc of foreign n^grcs^ion, nm*t nccc«*ilntc •» 
<li6poti«ni U lic‘c nre, of course, lijpothciicnl fU|>po*Jtion« 
imrvlv, blit tlic\ nrc I'unincnth rcnli«'tblc to flio« tint not nil 
rountne«, m pninc tloctnnatrf* fcciii to itmginc, enn be fitted 
\Mili n dcnuMntK' con«tituti >n, but onl\ tlio*c ^^llcrc tbc con- 
diti< no nre ripe nnd fnMmnblc Tlio) ?lio«, nl«o, bon difficult 
It i* to cngnft n dcniocrntic form of Govennuent on tlio«( old 
fnidd Stntc«, nbcrc fo nnn) of tlio olil norld element* — 
C niliobci»ni, Militir)i*m, Ca-*tc-Dc«|>oti«m, find the like — Ptill 
mingle nilli tbc new cltmcnt* of bcicnce, Indu«trj, nnd Pence 
On tbc oilier bnnd, ngnin, even in I nglnnd, it wns inon 
in«tnictiM nnd intirc«ling tonotc bon the fir*t foft njiproncli of 
ik-ipoli m n i* III milled li) tbc clo*urc» nben n Inndful of men 
dc pniniig of ju*iicc for tbcir coiintr}, nnd dnitn to dc*prm- 
lion b\ tbc opprc«‘ion nnd extortion* of centime*, tu« k 
uUnnt igi. of tbc nui icnt nnd lumonrible nile* of n free n*«cmbls , 
to obstruct public bu«mc«* imil cl ig t)»c nlietl* of goicmimnt 
\nd om mi bt go Inrtber nnd predict, tbnt dii iild pucli ol>- 
►truclmu 111 pcn‘i*ied in, nnd fbouM tbt great hndlnrd* 
<1 nuigbt to In) bi nn nitnck nil nlong tbc Imt i n llieir dtnri't 
mlcrc*tH nnd jiriiilt^c*), nbtt nnd ns«i«t m tlie uirk if 
4ib‘tnicti(m, ^till furtbor prc**urc mil Imc to be applied tin. 
cl ‘urcnill bnicto Ih unde more etnngcnl, nnd, m i nonl jii»i 
Munncbdi-potiMU mil ba\c to befn*tcncd on the neck of bbi rt\ 
n* mil fuflicc to rt tnin itn brcn«e, nml cnnble ibe goiini- 
imnlto I'lirm unt tbc ob«tnclc* thrown m it* wn% In tnitb 
ilirrc I* no Con'fttutinu m tbc world iio free, but, b\ tl « 
M Knee and uii'cnipiil U'nc«* of fiction cmiM, m nn men dil K 
f 1 I rt turn e jH'enlli in tin jrL*cnce«r txtimaldm^ r, K 
wri-ckcl mil ndiicxil to dr*j>oM* n Kicn in \mfncn tint 
»irrnl nlwMl <f fnc«l)m, tic «.xn«|nmiun if the '*<mtbcrn 
’"titc* on tbc fjuc‘tion of ^^nc^\,nnI tbcir dctcnnina’i n n t 
I* ml lit lint wbi>'b n i»ifiunl!i iffietcil tl cir rearer 
in!crr“* i 1 tl c {►cn-'crnl dm* n < ^ e i*tiluti nil rm_, 

I • I iK t! i i! c c *n mto tl v wt r** f< nn oi m"'r*b\ — 
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civil war — but, for the time being, jmt more power into the 
hands of the President than has ever been entrusted to liim 
before or since. And had the South remained unconquered, 
and the war become chronic, a real, if not nominal, despotism 
must gradually have been established. Put admitting the 
tendency of democracies to anarchy except when the conditions 
are propitious, the remedy, on the other hand, becomes every 
day more available ; and consists in the gradual amelioration of 
the material conditions of men, the cessation of international 
jealousies and religious fanaticisms, the fixedness of boundaries 
and States, the settlement of disputed territories, and the 
gradual inauguration of the reign of soience, industry, and the 
arts of peace. 



CJIAPTKIl V 


DEMOCRACY— THC DEMAGOGUE. 

T)EniI \rS llie mo«t |»rc\nlcnt fc^r nmong tlic opponent-* 
of Dcniocncj n the fc-^r of the Dcmngogtjc, «jth nil the 
ohnoxjou-* n««ocntions b\ lus name Sow, jt mii*t he 

niltiijttetl tint there good rcn«on for this feeling, not onir 
on a( count of tliC lou geneni ctiltiirc of the nn**c* but 
nho hccavi‘0 of Ctrl im tendencies in the nature of man ltim*clf 
And althou.h it n cliitfl) a\hcn the great l)od» of the pcnjlo 
im ulmiitMlioa preponderant power in tlic goxcmmentoi i 
oountra, that tlic pohticnl, social, and intellcclnal illii-'ions with 
winch thca arc fatorated liccomc n source of real pnhueal con- 
<<rn, ilicn i«, ncaerthtlc*% nt nil tiino« more or lc*« rea«on f« r 
nn\Kt), owing to tlic li dnhu of educated nnd iDilcnlc nhke to 
certain illnonn* nnd faUe uh-iN aahtch lit dangcrDU«h near tl t 
political nrxna, audwluch, like U-iiita in man or woman, compel 
admiration and boliif, cacn after being o\cr ond oacr ngam 
(nuMctcil of inadcqinca, fahchooil, nnil imj)o«ttirc. 

\n)ong tht*c, flit mo-t deep rootcil, perennial, nnd tenacioii'* 
11 tlu Ix-luf in th( orator, m the man <if brilliant nnd cl iqncnt 
It i« j art of tlw Eaw of O mptn»alion, jw-rhap^, 1 wt, 
iicMrtlKl ^ I' n< nt iht Ic'i unfortunate, tint nnna if tl» 
dupt t. ino’t ftrtilc, nnd 111 ) t jientinting thmltr^aix, frtm 
f nit iKfcHnca in the imdn of corductic ii forne want cf 
flmdiii ir >jKniaacil\, inrapa! le of fltitnn or cIo<|u nc» 
IJrar-n niMr.inc n*e<j«encc,reach the ma»*ei , t]tir*jhrrr 
ii lunilial to a^d ihejr jifiwtr cna lx* r terci* ■'1 i h 

iur» ht n n lit i Uni r'ti lent* **mnag ll e cultu-a-^l -r 1 1 

lUi* wl( j i mm c< nr* rl ig wJo ea i rea-'lj the laultiti V, 
tvl » nn ret fn.e tie iraj n* ftalia » sal 1 -Ux* -!<*» j* 
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beliefs of great assemblies, and by rich and brilliant speech can 
give to these beliefs dignity, respectability, and expansion, 
attaching the contracted and often selfish interests and senti- 
ments of his hearers to wider ranges of thought and feeling, and 
so opening up to them distance and horizon, there is no limit 
to the admiration which he inspires. This admiration is, no 
doubt, both just and natural, but unhappily it does not stop 
there ; but, by an intellectual illusion, goes on to a whole- 
souled belief and confidence in the unlimited cajDacity of the 
orator in every department of life. For it is one of the 
most insidious and unconscious, but deep-rooted, illusions of 
the human mind, to ascribe a fulness, roundness, and completc- 
r ness of nature to those who have touched__Qur hearts and 
imaginations with admiration and love; to invest the whole 
figure Avith the symmetry and proportion Avhich has delighted 
us in the single member. Unless, therefore, Ave are on our 
guard, Ave naturally believe that the man Avho has so completely 
filled UJ3 our ideal, so freely unlocked our imprisoned thoughts, 
and Avho so far excels us at that particular angle Avhere perhajrs 
AA’^e are most conscious of our own limitations, has a general and 
all-round superiority of nature and poAA^ers. And yet nothing, 
can be more illusory or pernicious, for there is little more 
reason in nature or in fact to expect from the orator intellectual 
capacity proportioned to his poAver of sjjeech, than to expect 
from the juggler or rope-dancer intellectual poAver proportioned 
to his skill in his art. It is OAAang to this illusion that AA^e haA’e 
the political and pulpit orator bearing avA^ay the palm from the 
deep but speech-bound theologian and philosopher, and (as the 
poll is taken by a count of heads) exalted to a position of 
greater rank, influence, and authority. It is true that this is 
not the case in literature and art, but there are s^iecial reasons 
for their exemption. In the first place, society is not organized 
around literature and art as it is around government and 
relio’ion. Religion and government are the heart and core of 
society, Avhile literatui’e and art are its fringe and adornment 
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niorclr. Tlic and nnilionU axIiicIi, in rrlipnn and 

;;o> eminent, arc gnen b\ tlic gnnt bod} of tlic people, are 
cor^ iTcd in Ijtcntnrc and art b} n fimll fcction of crjKrt« onU 
In btenturc and art, onl} the cuUmted c1t»®cs bi\c n \nif'e 
nnd arc repre ented, m tbc court which on each nnn> tille 
to fame The result i*, tint great author*, nrti*t*, nnd 
inu«Icnn*, nltliougli more or lc«n carutre to the gcncnl, tnhe 
rank largcl} aeconhng to their real <lc«crt* Ihit in politic* 
nnd religion, where the dcci«ion rc't* %rith men «ho read their 
liihh * a* if biblical critiri«in had no cti«tcnce, and their nev* 
papen* a* if Ians of l*oIitiea! I'conoin} were unknown, ami 
whf) ri'G from the pcni»al thin! ing the} can fee into a imll- 
rtonc ns far as another, the popular prcaelicr who (mbodjc* 
their driu'ion*, nnd tlic political orator w ho rcHects their ignor- 
ance nnd complaccnc}, can-} it o\cr the heads of the great 
diiinc, and tlic wi«c nnd far-rtachmg ilnnker 

Now, It i< in denmcracic* that the ciil* flowing from tin* 
cardinal and widc-*prcad i)hi«ion arc inr>»t apparent, and tlie 
reign of the Demagogue i* fno«t to be npprcliendcil In 
dc«po(i«m*, where finall council* arc entni«tcd with tin 
management of afTair* nud when, tin ptt»jdt Ime no share in 
tlie govcmnieni, orator), a* such, I* not rKpiircil, attention i* 
conccntralid on public hu*inc««, on the wi«dum and ci- 
p<‘<licnc}' of political dc*ign*,nnd the bt»l mean* of coinpT»»tng 
tlicm The man mo«t wanted, aeconlmgl}:, is ilie man of ✓ 
lU'i^lit, reliant, strong, and dclcnmncd, gifted with tart, 
diplimaci, and fcrtiht} of rc*ource, and s ich men wen 
liichehcii and "Masann In arnt^jcrntic nnd jlutocntic g ncni- 
muil*, igain, wliere tliC upjwr ant! middle fcctim* rf the 
pci pie are repn. ‘ented in l3rj.C con*titutio'tal iddir-*, xl e 
jKiwcr of fpcoch Ixgin* in wale itself nit, hut it i* of a 
ilifitnnt onltr from tint mo*t e«tccmc'l n jure dc n'>~n<-j • 

It CO rather n a ig^rou* de 1 »-»in 4 jKjwer than n elviuc*’! 
harangue* , in *1 ilfu! aigurncnt* rl!re**etl to tlie rra*' n 
flul im ’cr#taading, in the raj 1. 1 ’allnr», a" I fo-rd ^ 
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presentation of facts and illustrations saturated in a medium 
of sarcasm, invective, and refined personality, rather than in 
stirring appeals to the sentiments and passions ; and in such an 
assembly Cicero could find scope and appreciation for his 
unrivalled powers, while the Roman constitution still remained 
intact and the Roman Senate still retained the supreme direc- 
tion of public aflairs. So, too, Beaconsficld retained his 
ascendancy in the aristocratic and jilutocratic assemblies of 
England. But, in full-blown democracies, and esjiecially 
where the People arc to be reached through large public assem- 
blies, what is wanted is not so mucli vigorous debating power 
and appeals to the reason, as eloquent declamation, lively 
personalities, and appeals to the interests, sentiments, and 
passions. If in despotisms and in small secret cabinets, attention 
is concentrated on the wisdom, feasibilit3% or practicability of 
the end in view, and on the choice of means, instruments, and 
occasions for attaining it ; in the popular assemblies of 
democracies, the expediency of ends and the choice of means 
is more or less ignored, and the interest is centred on the 
personal, the sentimental, the ideal. What the People want to 
hear is not the details of plans which they cannot comprehend ; 
or of means and instruments of which they can have but little 
knowledge ; but rather the motives, the intentions, the upshot 
of the business in hand, and the result, in so far as it will affect 
their own feelings, interests, or passions. They demand from 
the orator that he shall discourse to them on such issues, for 
example, as whether General Gordon is to be left to his fate ; 
whether En2:lishmen ai-e to allow themselves to be bullied on 
the Egyptian question by frog-eating Frenchmen ; wliether the 
hated Saxon is to continue to squat on Reland for ever ; how 
long the people ai’e to be defrauded of their rights by a 
‘ bloated ’ aristocracy, and the like. And tlae man who, by his 
poAver of speech, shall best embody the interests, passions, and 
sentiments which are involved in such questions as these, and 
Avho shall give them the most varied, vigorous, passionate, and^^,-^ 
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brjllnnt cxprc'-«ion, is the imn avIio of nil others ^\lll be home 
to|io«erby tlie tlcniocnej , ns i\'is tlic cnee ^Mth Mirnbenu, 
Dnnton, and IJobc'picrrc in Fnncc nt the time of tlie I?e\olu- 
tion, AMtli O Connell m Irchtnd nnd Gnmbcttn m Frincc m 
leccntjcars, md, perhaps, to a ccitain extent, vith Briglit in 
England 

1 or some jenrs I ^\as m the hnbit of frequenting the rooms 
of nn old debating societj m n central part of London, a\ith 
the a lew, if poe«iblo, of determining in a ecicntific naj the im- 
pressions made on a miscellaneous midience bj* various forms 
of thought and speech Thc'C rooms a\crc ns well adapted foi 
this pinpo«c as any that could be found, nnd furnished a mirror 
and epitome of public opinion not only b\ reason of the 
motlc) and cacr changing character of the audience, but from 
the aanetj of thought, culture, and stjlo of the various 
speaker Tlic societ) was an old one, nnd had held its debates 
night after niglit from a period beyond living memory The 
subjects for di«cu««ion wore usually tlic ordmarv political nnd 
social topics of tlic hour, vaiicd, on rare occasions b> light 
cvcm«ions into the region of religion science and philosophv 
All sides of the political world were fairlj represented , nnd if 
on one evening the Liberal, Radical, or Irish clement in the 
i-oom prepondented, on anothei, perhaps the balance would 
incline to the High Torj or Coneervativc side jSo restraint 
w 13 put on the free exprc««ion of opinion, whether of applau«e 
or ceii*iire, so that the cflcct produced bj the stvle, thought, 
or personality of the different speakers could be ca^ilv seen 
The nudicncc, too, was well adapted for purpo'csof observation, 
the circulation of fre«h blood being constantly kept up , f'r 
besides the old hat i/« s who were a kind of constant quantity 
in the room, every evening brought n fair contingent of casuals 
— paeecr by who happened to read the subject of debate on 
ihcwindou out«idc and were nttmeted 1>\ cuno«itvto secwlnt 
wn3 going on, strangers from tlic countrv dc irou« merely of 
pa®«irg away the evening, or forcisncra from vanou** parts 
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intcrcHtcd m ])oH(ics :uul debate. Tlie jycrsonncl of the room, 
loo, was PullicjcDllj v.aricd nnd picturesque. Besides the 
ordinarv Englislnnnn of the middle class, who formed perhaps 
the staple of the meeting, there were to be seen in these rooms 
voting barrislcrs from the Temple, glowing with political or 
[trofessional ambit ion, and come to cultivate the invaluable art 
of ]niblic speaking; h.acks of the Jh'css, hvoken-do^rn /tWra- 
/ntrs\ seedy J3ohcmians, with their coats ont at elbow, and 
driven lo the wall by dissipation, who had dropped in to end 
the d:iy over their pijtcs and punch, and who every now and 
then intcrrujtled the debate by their confused, incoherent, or 
maudlin ejaculations; su[icrior Working-men, with hair thrown 
back to bring ont the intellect, who had gained praise and dis- 
tinction, perhaiis, tunong their own class in some local debating 
club in the suburbs, and who (although modestly deprecating 
their want of classical education) evidently rated themselves 
accordingly, and had come down to this central hall to try their 
prowess with the old veterans of debate. There, too, were to 
be seen the Secularists, fed on Yolney’s Btms of Empires and 
Jkiine’s yJg^! q/' Ecasou, who, with adcctcd modemtion of tone 
and studied reference to authorities, were prepared to demon- 
strate against all comers that kings and priests were the stand- 
ing disgrace of the world, the long unmitigated curse of every 
nation and ever)- age ; brilliant young adventurers from Ireland, 
fresh from college and without any definite profession, who had 
come to London to push their fortunes, and were full of 
eloquence, fervour, and bright ingenuity; faded old book- 
worms, moths of the British Museum, who had come out quietly 
at night to this well-lit hall from its dusky recesses, where for 
years they had been collecting evidence to show that Julius 
Cmsar never existed, and that the ancient historians Avere 
impudent and unblushing forgeries of the Middle Ages; all 
these were to be found here in this old hall on one or other 
evening, in hot but genial debate, and, with suffused and fiery- 
eyed demagogues screaming with excitement, Fenians, Socialists, 
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nnd Kcd Rcpiiblicine, lliicntcnin^ t)ic genenl overturn of 
society ■Without 'ipologj ordi«gui‘'c, old hnchelor®, cit\ clcrl « 
hall pay captain®, High Chuich curate® and occa«ionalU some 
man a\ell 1 noun in public life, come doun to open a debate on 
tliG stirring question of the hour, made up a® interc®tmg and 
di\cr®ified an assemblage of character® a® could uell have been 
brought together With an audience so \aiic<l, ®o shifting, and 
so rapid changing m its com 2 )o<ition,uit!i debate untrainmcllcd, 
and no re®traint put upon a fair e\pree®ion of feeling oi opinion 
ulietlicrof npplau®o or ccnnirc the conditions needed for tlie 
observation of tlie cdccts of dificrcnt fomis nnd tjpo® of 
eloquence ucrc pccuharl> faaourablc ^oi, indeed, uas the 
bpealving le«s varied than the clnractci nnd composition of the 
audience , but nnged througli all stages of the good, bad and 
indilTcrent The most pcr«i«tcnt and fatal tape pcrlnp®, va® 
the Bore — the old and uell «ca«oncd bore — uith good matter 
often, and sometimes idea®, but co«tJ\c and speech-bound m 
uttcrincc, uhom nothing could 1 ill or repre®®, uho uould 
urc«tlouith a platitude all night uithoiit remorse, and ulio®c 
n mg, b\ the ingcmntics of toituic uith uhich it threatened 
the i-oom, u as the signal for i general stampede A common 
t 3 pc, too,uas the ambitious Tjio ivho burned uith ®oinc ®mglc 
idea, pcilnp®, uhich he could not rcpic®®, but uho had not 
learned the art so uell Knoun to the old stager®, of making a 
single idea cairj him uith credit through a uholo spcccli , nnd 
uho, when he had poh«hcd nnd condensed his one idea into 
some ucjghtj nnd audacious epigram (uhilc the preceding 
speaker uas addre «ing the room), and at In«t found hi® ojipor- 
tunit},roee and uitli rhetorical flourish fired it off uit!i<cfat 
and satisf iction , but ba\ing nothing further with which to 
follou it up, wa® left standing speechle®®, nnd so I cconnng con- 
fused, stammering, and, at la®t, hopclc'sh belated, sat down 
o^cn^hclmcd with confu ion and shame Then there uas the 
Logic-chopper, with whom politic® was a chain of svllogiem®, 
and uho m i«tcd on uirc drauing each smalle«t jilatitudc, and 
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dividing it info its component parts, although the whole argu- 
ment was of so thin, jiatent, and transparent a character that 
you could foresee his point and have ample time to fall asleep, 
while he was winding his dreaiy and monotonous way among 
the successive links which he had inteiposed between his first 
j)remiss and his ultimate conclusion. More toimh and irre- 
prcssiblc, if not more wearisome, were the Ilobbyists — the 
anti-vaccination, anti-vivisection, but particularly theprotcction- 
hobbvist who traced the decadence of England to her one-sided 

• O 

system of Free Trade, dragging it into every debate, and 
winding up invariabl}* witli the unanswerable poser, whicli he 
hurled as a Parthian shot at his opponents, ‘What is the use of 
your cheaj) loaf if you have no Saturday night?’ Of less 
frequent occuri'cncc, but coming as it were from some higher 
atmosjdiere down to this wordly forum of debate, were to be 
seen the Idealist, young, soft, and of consumptive aspect, to 
^vhom this tough world oflered no more difficulty for the con- 
struction of his airy dreams than if it M-cre cobweb; the 
confirmed and unbending iMoralist, who saw no reason why the 
millennium sliould not be realized now and liere, if men would 
but follow the dictates of simple morality, and who would begin 
at once to inaugurate it by giving back Gibraltar to Spain, 
India to its own native population, and the blessings of ‘home 
rule ’ and a ‘ constitution ’ to negroes, Zulus, Hottentots, and 
all the dwellers in the Southern Seas. 

The foregoing specimens, although typical and characteristic, 
were, most of them, loose and irrelevant in debate; but there 
were others deep in political knowledge, dangerous antagonists, 
who stuck to the subject in liand, going into matters 
elaborately ; tvho came down to the rooms bristling with dry 
but pregnant and ugly statistics ; men who knew the details of 
budgets, of exports and imports, of income-tax and legacy- 
duty, with the -minuteness of an under-secretary to the 
Treasury ; who could tell you the price of the quartern-loaf for 
each of the forty years preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
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and for cacli of tlic fortj jcars smco, ^\Iio knew nil about 
count) go^cmnlcnt, rotten ship®, and c« 2 )ccnll) rotten 
borougli«, for whicli, indeed, the) were pieparcd and armed 
with a complete fichcmc of grouping redistribution, oi cvtinc- 
tion Others again there were, wJio«e memonca were a 
coinplcto rcj^erioirc of oil the parhaincntar)* debates of the last 
quarter of a centur), men who knew what Lord Bencon^ficld 
liad said it the Mansion IIou-^ or Lord Derb) at Li\erpool, 
and who, instead of meeting their opponents b) direct aigti- 
menta, pelted them indircctl) with damaging phra«cs tint at 
one time or another had fallen from llicir Parlnmcntar) 
leaders , rolling under their tongues as if flie)" were utterances 
of momentous import, such m)stic and sublime phn«es as 
‘peace with honor,* ‘scientific frontier,* ‘residuum,* ‘wings 
bathing,’ ‘ mending and ending,’ ‘plundering and blundering,* 
‘leaps and bound*,’ ‘extinct volcanoc*,’ and the like 
Such were a few of the leading types of speakers, who kept 
up the drear) hum and monoton) of debate, and who, although 
in many eases exhibiting in spite of defective utterance, 
genuine insight and common 6cn«c, made little or no imprc*«ion 
on the room But, among the casual or habitual frequenter*, 
there were always to be found one or more speakers of a 
difllrent order, men who (although knowing little, pcrhap««, of 
the real dilTicultics of practical politic*, and Ic's of political 
detail) could, b) their bnihanc) of liandling, carry the room 
awa) oicr the heads of men of much more practical wi«doni, 
busine«3 knowledge and in«ight into men and the world 
Among all the«c, perhaps the mo«t splendid and bnlliant was 
a )oung Indiman, who, for npidit), copiou^ne®*, fcrtilit) of 
analogy and picturc«quc metaphor, all pla) ing around and 
irradiating a clear and stnking thread of fact and argument, 
was unni ailed among the sjieakcrs of my time. During the 
man\ nights tliat I sat in the c rooms as a silent li«tencr, men 
of bnlliant and I'anous powers came and went, but, through 
all the chuiges of audience, and in spile of uniio^mlir opinions 
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on certain questions, no one made so great an impression on tlie 
room. It mattered little that his history was superficial, and 
liis political knowledge such as was picked up from the daily 
papers; here, at any rate, %vas the combination of qualities 
which most delighted and fascinated the imagination of the 
miscehaueous popular mind. It was in vain that the old dryas- 
dusts and bookworms popped up every now and then to set him 
right on a point of history ; or the statisticians interrupted 
him with their figures and reports ; in vain, too, strangers rose 
to contradict liis account of foreign countries, or men of 
business to show the impracticable nature of his schemes; 
all opposition was swept a^vay and forgotten, under a brilliant, 
rapid, and mingled stream of fact and argument, metaphor and 
illustration, picturesque personality, and classical quotation. 
Indeed, I ha'\'e often thought, when I walked down to the House 
of Commons (as I sometimes did after one of those brilliant 
harangues), and listened there to the j^ompous dullness of the 
ordinary Cabinet official (selected most often for his supposed 
possession of precisely this class of ability), or even to the' 
rhetorical efforts of the great fetishes of oratory and debate, 
liow real a descent there was in native spontaneity, variety, and 
power ; and Avhen I have noticed the effect wliich the speeches 
of this young Irish orator invariably produced on strangers 
happening to visit the rooms, of every grade of education and 
culture, I have said to myself, here is the combination of 
qualities whjch the Democracy, if it had its way, and had to 
choose for itself by individual ballot, would select as its ideal, 
and elevate to the supreme place. Rapidity, copiousness, f 
audacity, fertility of metaphor and invective, and power of 
personal characterization ; these are the attributes by which 
the mingled mass of men, educated and uneducated alike, are' 
most enchanted and carried away, and which, more than, all 
other characteristics, impress them with the idea of vague and 
general intellectual superiority. Indeed,' so clearly did T 
perceive, after watching these debates over a long period of 
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time, thit thc«e \\erc tlic qiiilitics which the Dcmocric), when 
fnll-hlo^^l, would most delight to honour, tint on tlic recent 
\ppc \rvncc on the political horizon of a new meteor, I \ cutured 
to predict that in no long time lie would n«e to ii commanding 
position in the go^ eminent of the country, m spite of the 
ridicule with winch he was for ii time greeted b} thegruer 
politicians nnd journalists And so far was this prediction 
realised, that some two jears later the leadership of the Ilouec 
of Commons and the partial contiol of the afTiirs of the Cinpirc, 
were actuallj handed o\or to one possessed of ns httle political 
insight and real gra«p of political problems ns the most 
irresponsible tjro of debate, to one, indeed, tlic only reason for 
whose prominence in the public mind, hj m the possession of 
qualities of the same essential order, but, ns I can testify, of 
lc«s Imlhnncjr, %arietj, and power than many a second ntc 
stager in those old di«cu«sion»rooms 

If thc«c, then, arc the qualities which, iigorously and un- 
ecrupulou«l) pu«hcd lead to political position and power ind 
if State-man'lnp, on the other hind, implies in«ight into the 
cfTccts of legislation on the moral, social, and intellectual 
toncems of a people, and the power of constructing wise and 
far-«ccjng measures which will work with the least friction and 
injustice , the fear of the demagogue m democracies, which wo 
Jia\c seen to be so prc%alcnt, would almost seem to be justified 
' Ihit the real truth !«, that what is called statesmanship in 
d<^nocncics docs not implj an^ such high qualities as ^^o 
innginc On the contrara, parU politics being the order of 
the da\, and the disputes and conflicts of cla® c» and interests 
being settled, not as fonncrlj, bj the sword on the battle-field 
but bj wonlj wanare in peaceful constitutional assemblies, the 
mm who, bj rapier-Iiko 6liaqmc«s, swiftness, and prcci-ion of 
tongue shall do most execution on the cncmj, i* the man inoat 
rvquircd b\ the part\ in opposition, and, m consequence, must 
become tlic constnicti>c statcemm when tint pu*t) comes into 
jiower Nor 13 the want of technical knowledge and etpencnce 
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of tlie various governmental departments any great bar, as might 
be supposed; for it is generally understood that there are 
always underlings enough — ^permanent under-secretaries and 
the like — who will supply the requisite information, besides the 
command which a government always has of the opinions of the 
best men in every department, of law, medicine, war, science, 
and art. If then, as is generally admitted, Ministers must 
from now onwards carry out the popular will, what is wanted is 
not so much men with special knowledge of the various depart- 
ments, as men that shall concentrate and give to the will of 
the nation or party, force, expression, and embodiment; and 
for this the demagogue is perhaps as well fitted as another. 
We are too apt to exaggerate the amount of special knowledge 
that is required in a statesman. In France, men pass at once 
from their solitary study to take a great portfolio of State; and 
succeed as well, perhaps, if not better, than the old hacks of 
routine. In America, too, the members of the Congress, and 
even of the Senate, are mostly men whose knowledge of public 
affairs has been gathered from the newspapers, or from their 
business experience and general knowledge of the world. And 
in England it Avoidd, indeed, require an excess of superstition 
to believe that knowledge of special departments is necessary in 
the holders of great offices of State, when Ave see men aaIio 
must have a place in the Cabinet solely because of their 
territorial influence, their oratorical power, or their poAver in 
debate, pitchforked, as it Avere, fr-om the India Office to the 
War Office, from the War Office to the Admiralty, Home, or 
Foreign Office, and back again, AAuthout the slightest 2n’evious 
experience of these various departments. 

We have spoken of the fear there is of the masses choosing 
the demagogue, but that it is not only the masses who Avould 
choose the demagogue, may be seen in the present attitude of 
the aristocracy and land-OAATiing class in this country. At one 
time — indeed, until quite recently — the leaders of the great 
parties in the State were drawn from the same class, and 
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reprc«cntc<l tlic p'lmc general interests, nnd as the (hficrence^ 
bct^^ccn tlicin could onl} be more or le «8 supcrficjal, a tone of 
mutinl nml habitual courtc**^ w is at all times ob^emble But 
noi\ that other clas'^cs ha\c n«cn to pm^e^ and the material 
interests of the nristocncj, and even their political and social 
prn lieges arc being threatened and mta«ures are earned v\hich 
touch their dearest sciitinients the fine old tone of courtesy is 
lost, and prcci«cl) those sinie arts of the demagogue are 
snatched at and made use of to dnnngc their opponents ns are 
used b} tiieir opponents to damage them 
If It be said that the function of a Goicrmncnt is b} ni«e 
inifiatne to educate the people to higherconccptions of political 
ifTurs, I ivould reply that, not onlj is this not the function of 
a Government (being reallj the ofijce of the gicat political 
thinkers and publicists of btenture and the Pies«), but that 
111 fact, governments do not pretend to it, but ratlicr wait, 
before deciding on a polic) by which to steer, until the} heir 
the shouting from the shore through the dailj, wccllj and 
montlil} org ins of opinion So long indeed, as Partv Govern- 
iiioiit eti‘'ts, knowing the illu«ions b} winch men ire led we 
ini} safcl) predict tltc cM«tcucc and continued infliiencc of the 
demagogue, co^r^c or refined , m the sunc way ns so long as 
the people arc ignorant, we ma} predict tlic continued pros 
pentv of the quack I sliould as soon indeed, captot to find 
tho<o eoltnin pereons who flock, Bible in hand, to clmrcli on 
Sundav inoiiiings to hear the poor plititudcs th it fall irom the 
pulpit ontor selecting as their guide in the conduct of life the 
grcit spiritual thinkers, philo®opher«, and scientists, as the 
l>cople of a country selecting ns their ruler the wi c and fir- 
secing political thinktr Ivot that I hhmo them for not doing 
^o, on the contrar}, men of deep political m«ight art apt to 
tile too long Views of jiohtics mul would, if thev had the 
j ovvtr gra p at the realization of their ideal* before public 
< piiuon was ripe, and so throw societ\ into confu ion, with the 
cerlanitv too of rt toil If we admit, thtn that we mu t have 
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tlie demagogue — on the side of the ricli when the party tliat 
represents the poor is in power, on the side of the poor Avdien 
the rich are in power — there need be no special cause for 
anxiety. So long as tlic demagogue represents the interests of 
Ids party, or the people, and not his own interests, he is doing 
precisely what is expected of him ; sliould he work directly for 
his own liand, and so become mischievous, he is easily dis- 
missed; should he attempt to lead public ojnnion before the 
natural time, the world lias a fine instinct for men with higher 
ideas llian its own, and he will be quickly superseded. My 
own objection to the successful demagogue is the weight which, 
from his position, he carries into regions of thought, where, 
from want of knowledge, his influence must be most pernicious. 

T have noticed that the People, or the Press as representing the 
People, prefer to hear the opinions of their leading statesmen, 
on subjects entirely foreign to tlieir own pursuits, to the 
opinions of the professors of the subjects themselves. I have 
known meetings specially called to give the public an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some eminent man on his own specialty, 
where the newspaper repoi'ts next day merely observed that 
the learned lecturer, after delivering a most interesting and 
exhaustive discourse, was followed by the chairman — some 
Cabinet Minister, perliaps — and have then gone on to give 
remarks in fidl. All this, of course, is gradually taken more 
and more at its worth as the great mass of the people increase 
in knowledge, but, owing to the illusion which surrounds the 
occupants of position and power, it wiU never be altogether 
countervailed. Even more pernicious than the chance influence 
of the demagogue on subjects foreign to j)olitics, is his influence 
on Foreign Affairs, where, from want of knowledge, he may 
upset established relations, precipitate wars, and stir ujd 
animosities which can only, perhaps, be allayed after a great 
expenditure of time and money. But here, again, we are 
comforted by the reflection that, owing to the force of prescrqi- 
tion and the binding character of international arrangements, 
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interference jn foreign nffurs is e\erj (h\ becoming le«3 
And frequent, till it is non ilmo-t limited to rctrogndc 
eommiinitics m ontliing regions of the norld In Vnicncn, 
uherc foreign compile itions ire rcdiiccil to a minimum, and 
elections turn alino«t cntiicl} on domestic questions, the i"uc3 
arc so i\cll defined, and the policj to bo pursued is so nell 
hmmn and undcietood b} the people themselves, that it js of 
lerj little importantc uho IS at the head of aflairs , and almost 
\n> man itli a cii vi veter for common honesty , au) ‘ blind 
horse * or abatnction of ft man, ibont whom little is knonn, 
ma\ haic tv cliancc for the highcsit position But then, in 
-\incrica, the politieun, or even the statesman, Ins little more 
influence than u vcstrjmvn has with us Indeed, it seems clear 
that until what is called the btntosman cca«cs nitli us to be the 
/eti«h nluch fioin ancient tradition he liis become, until 
xlictorical vcibiagc coi'OS to evrry with it, as it docs nitli ii», 
the idea of gcncril superiority of mind, and the opinion of 
rulers nnd men of ‘position,* on all topics liuman and divine, 
<ca«cs to bo of such tran^ccmlcnt moment, the reign of the 
<Icmagogiic, with such evils as he may bring with him, may bo 
-capcctcd to continue 
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DEMOORACr— 

THE MAPCH OF CONCENTRATION. 

TN tlie preceding chapters I have discussed the dangers with 
wliicli the stability of Democracies is threatened from tlie 
jjoliiical side. But, of late, certain dangers have been pointed 
out as threatening its stability from the economic side. It is 
said that that Equality of Conditions which is the essential 
principle of Democracy is not the ultimate goal of society, but, 
on the contrary, is onl}* a temjjoi’nry stage, tlirough winch 
society is passing, and which in time must give wa}- to the old 
condition of inequality ; the reason alleged being that, owing to 
the progress of invention, the perfecting of machinery, and the 
increased facilities afforded by these, commodities can be pro- 
duced and distributed more cheaply, more efficiently, and more 
expeditiously on a large scale than on a small one ; and that 
therefore there is a natiuul and inevitable tendency to the 
concentration of capital and the materials of industry in fewer 
and fewer hands, with the certainty of an industrial aristocracy 
ultimately arising, as powerful and oppressive as the old feudal 
aristocracy which it will have replaced. It is pointed out that 
in primitive states of society each man ■was his own weaijon- 
maker, tent-maker, clothier, and food-producer; that as the 
arts of civilization advanced, and the division of labour was 
found to be more advantageous and imoductive, we had manu- 
facturers and retailers of all sizes, large, small, and intei- 
niediate ; and it is argued that as time goes on, the jirocess of 
concentration will increase to an extent of which onlj^ the 
beginnings are at present visible. Sjjecial manufactures have 
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long been conccntntctl jn pnrticuhr locxhtjcs, like Slicfliclil, 
Himunglnm, nml Mincbe«tcr wlncli, from their situntion, or 
their easy nccc®9 to natunl agent**, Iiaxc enabled their nppro- 
prntois to dn\c nil other competitors in this country from the 
field It IS only recently that this tendency to concentntion 
Ins extended to agriculture, yet nlrcadv, in some parts of 
America, tlic great bonanza farms threaten to drive the small 
independent farmers to the vvnil, and now tint tins tendency 
IS beginning to invade the province of distribution, wo see tIio«o 
immoinc Co operative Storey which bnvc so injured the small 
independent rctni!cr«, and compelled many of them to clo«iO 
their sliops and take dependent situations m the larger con- 
cerns And thus tlic tendency is to make capitalists fewer and 
more powerful and workmen of all kinds more numerous, more 
hclplc«'», and more dependent , and so to re establish that 
* tvruiny of the few over the inanv, which wo had liopcd to liavc 
aboh«hcd for ever from this world 

Now, even admitting that this tcmlcncy to conconlration is 
nitunl and even inevitable, I do not feel bound to admit the 
inference drawn from it On tlic contrary vvero there nothing 
< I c It IS simply and flatly incredible a priori, that the same 
civilization which lias ameliorated the lot of min and ra: cd 
him from the degradation m winch lie was sunk, should, la its 
1 ) ituril cour«e and evolution, and by mcan«, too, of instrument®, 
all of whicli arc good in t!icm«clvcs — greater education and 
/ 11 lufcilgL of the arts of iifc, greater command over physical 
ind material agent® greater powers of production, and the 
rt«t — «o 1 ever c Its stoulv and beneficent mflucncc as to Icid 
men bicl again into that degradation and dependence from 
wbiob tbev have emerged It is incredible tint after tlic long 
ttntunes of struggle to lift thcm«clvc3 irom the slougli in 
which feudal incquabtv bid jdunged them, men should allow 
tlicmselvc® to be enme lied and Jcttcrcd bv in industrial 
inc<iuabtv infixed a® galling and as hopcic®* Tlic fallicy, it 
IS plain be® in confounding the conditions on which feudal 
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inequality rested, -vvitli the conditions necessary to the consuni- 
ination of industrial inequality'. Feudal inequality, it must be 
reinenihered, mas imposed by force, and upheld by tlie sword 
and Avlicn once fastened on the necks of tlie People could only 
be thrown off as they came uj) to an equality of poioer vchh. 
their masters. Its pernicious clTects, therefore, must naturally 
last as long as the feudal o'^gime lasts. But the industrial 
inequality to which ‘ the march of concentration ’ tends, if 
t it come at all, must come by the free consent of the people 
and will only be permitted to advance to the point at which, 
it is for the general 2;ood. When its evil effects beerin to show 
themselves, the Peojtle have it in their power to make such 
laws as shall convert the great increase in material prosperity 
which concentration will bring about, to their own benefit. Of 
late years, and since the laws and conditions that have pro- 
duced the existing inequalities of wealth have been more- 
clearly discerned, proposals have been made, and by many'- arc- 
seriously entertained, for levelling the existing inequalities,, 
and converting' them from a national dansrer to a national 
benefit. Mon are beginning to see, for example, that the 
profits from all trades and industrial undertakings should, in the- 
natural way’-, and by^ the mere effect of competition, tend to an 
equality ; and are beginning to discover that the unnatural agency’^ 
which thwarts this beneficent tendency^ is the existence of 
monopolies — monopolies of the land of a country* and its- 
natural agents, monopolies of special privileges, of special 
situations, and the like. Of the monopoly of land, the 

Feudalism of England, as of all Europe formerly’-, with its now 
baneful influence on national expansion, is the result. The 
sreat millionaires of cities like London and ISTew York are the 
product of monopolies of special situations; and the great 
railway’--kings of America, with their growing and pernicious 
influence, of the monopoly’’ of sjiecial privileges. The natural 
remedy for this, according to some, is the resumption of land 
and of all special jjrivileges by the State : by^ AA’hich means all 
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those jjrofits which nrise from the general expansion and pro- 
gress of tlic community would be di\crtcd from the pockets 
of individuals, wliom they make dangerous or pernicious, to 
the great general public, whom they would benefit. This, it 
is thought, would counteract that vast aggregation of capital 
in fewer and fewer hands which ‘ the march of concentration * 
is swiftly bringing about, by thromng open lands that arc 
held for a rise (thereby taking off the strain of competition, 
and so raising wages), besides relieving those ‘ gluts ’ which 
are so disastrous to great bodies of the working-classes. All 
this, however, is by the way, and on it I here offer no opinion. 
What I wshed to point out ^vas, tliat when the People have 
tlic power, there is no condition for wliich a remedy and 
balance cannot be found, in so far, of course, as the progress 
of knowledge, of the arts of life, and the age and time of the 
world will permit. As to the particular remedies to be em- 
ployed, these may well bo left to form the subject of a separate 
volume. 



CHAPTER VIL 


DEMOCRACY— MORALITY. 

TN tlie present chapter I propose to consider with the reader 
some of the moral evils with which Democracy, as a 
principle of government, has been charged. The most impor- 
tant, perhaps, and objectionable of these evils, especially to 
those brought up in aristocratic traditions, is what De Toqueville 
has called ‘ the tyranny of tlie majority ; ’ the tendency there 
is for the condition of Equality to fetter originality and 
individuality of mind and character, and to put restraints on 
the free expression of opinions that run counter to the senti- 
ments and prejudices of the great body of the people. In 
aristocracies, the upper classes have not only the material 
power necessary to defend themselves against the adverse 
sentiments and opinions of the majority, but they have a 
defence also in pride, and in the contempt with which they 
regard these opinions. The dissolute and sceptical courtiers 
of the age of Voltaire or of Charles IL, for example, had 
about as much regard for the conscientious scruples of the 
superstitious and priest-ridden tradesmen, dependents, and 
serfs, that made up what is called ‘ the people,’ as they had for 
the cattle in their fields. But, in democracies, where, from the 
prevailing ideas of equality, there is no creature so mean and 
vulgar but is accustomed to have his opinions and prejudices 
treated'Avith serious regard, there is neither the 250wer nor the 
pride in individuals to act as a bulwark against the tide of 
public sentiment ; the more so, as this very importance attacliing 
to each individual gives to the opinions and sentiments of the 
people in mass a kind of sacred infallibility. In aristocracies, 
too, the ujqier classes are secretly conscious that tlieir crj-ojs 
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nntl fniltics will be extemnted ici«on of tint swtct illmum 
*0 prevalent imong all ‘inferiors’ and underlines, wheub} 
vice in the "leat and powcifnl is not ipiito the 8 line low and 
forbidding tiling it is in the poor and low-born, but shows 
ntlier as a pardonable ccccntrjcitj, a kind of foil oi shade to 
«et off the general histio, or is t\cii convcited by tlio hn^tr 
«oit into po«iti\e \iittie, much in thosimc wa) as one often 
hears the atrocities of the old Jewish Jelio\ah (h) iciipon of 
the Inlo winch power and in ijesty tliiow over dcfoinnt) ) eon- 
\eited by modern picachcrs, with loitli«oiMe hasenesf into 
positnc virtues, tlie senes of 8ucccs3i%c extcimimtions of iiiLii, 
A^olnen, and childicn being ecicnlly paiticn) vii/cd as pptejnl 
ind pccuhai meicics en<lurjng for e\cr If, in nu«tociacuj‘ 
tlic uppci clas C8 arc defended by then power and pinh 
igam*t the picssuro of the inajoritj, the lowi r cl l‘‘•cs too on 
then eido haie a defence igainst thct>nnn^ of tlie few iii 
then numbcis then obscunt), and the 8)in[)ith) of their 
Icllows But, in dcmocmcics, where tlic aci) oir is charged 
with liostiic prejudices, where. It is asked, cm tlic indiMduil 
flj for escape ? 

Now, I am bound to confers that were tins charge (^o fret ly 
urged against dcmocncics) of rcprcsFing ongimht) ami iht 
free expression of sentiment and thought, made good, it would 
bo, to me at least, condemnation final ami irrcAocable But if 
we calml) consider it, is it not incredible tint a form of 
go\ eminent Avhicli penults the gicatc-t latitude of nidjAjthn) 
ocltott should at the same tune jmt the greatt t rrviniint on 
indiAidual The tnith is, that the t\rarin\ of ojninoii 
m anstocracie® i* rcalU quite a« great as in (kuiorrif it** , tin 
onh difference being that in dcmocracie- wlmrc ilifr< is no 
gradation of clashes tlic t\nnn} i« gtnfnl and urnwrMi, 
wherca-' in an^tocracie*, where i-ocictA In* in JaArrs one r\>)\i 
another, the lAnnnvi* exercised onij bA ca^h fla** o cr it* 
OAAn incin! cr* But th*n it niuet be ob*cncd that tin ijAan- 
tagc wJiich flri*iocracic« gam bt rca on of thf hmiU 1 extent t f 
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tlic pi’essiire to wliicli they are subjected, is fully compensated 
by the greater intensity and concentration of that pressure. 
The social pressure put on the members of an aristocracy by 
the -written or ninvritten laws and customs of their order, is 
greater than any that could be brought to bear in a Democracy. 
Those who, in the old aristocratic times, refused to fisht a duel 
when insulted, or broke their word of honour with their own 
class, or betrayed the interest of their order, were visited by 
social penalties more terrible than could anywhere be found or 
enforced in democracies. In democracies, on the other hand, 
* although the individual lies broadside to the full sweep of 
public sentiment, his defence lies in the differentiation of 
sentiment and thought into which the great breakers of jniblic 
opinion split in their onward roll, and which so neutralise, 
balance, and antagonise each other, as to rob them of all their 
^ terrors. Besides, in democracies, where the least possible- 
restraint is jmt on freedom of action, only such restraints are 
put on freedom or expression of thought as are indispensable 
for common morality ; whereas, in aristocracies, besides these 
restraints, there is the more minute and circumstantial pressure 
imposed on each individual, by a host of un-wiltten customs, 
prejudices, sentiments, and traditions. Take India and America,, 
as examples ; one, of the most rigid of all forms of aristocracy, 
that of caste ; the other, of the jmrest and most advanced of 
democracies; and what do we find”? In India, the tyranny of 
custom, opinion, and mode of life is so great, that the slightest 
infringement is followed by a loss of caste, and the loss of caste 
is tantamount to a sentence of execution: and, from old habit 
and custom, this tyranny is worn so easily and smoothly that 
men Avalk ^bout to all outward appearance as if they Avere 
really free. But in America freedom of thought and sentiment 
is so complete, that you have the spectacle, hitherto unknown, 
of Catholics, and Protestants, Atheists and Mormons, Freelovers, 
Shakers, and Quakers, all living quietly side by side in peaceful 
toleration ; and the sense of liberty so acute, that the slightest 
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restnint galls the spiut ami raise* nloud tlic crj of tjrann} and 
oppression, ^^hlch the old effete aristocracies hearing fioni a 
distance, regard ^Mtl^ secret satisfaction as tlie forerunner of 
dieniption and rum 

A more serious cliargc broiifflit ngainst deniocncies is tlicir 
tendenej to generUe a low tone of Moralitj In aristocracies, 
wlicrc socictj 18 dnidtd into ‘classes or castes, Ijmg one 
aho\c nnotlicr in succe sue strata, the indiMduil- composing 
these respcctnc classes arc bound together certain \\rittcn 
or unwritten laws ind customs, which fonn a kind of code of 
honour bj which the conduct of the indnidual members is 
regulated And just as a mm feels his obligations to his own 
famiij moie binding than liis obligations to his neighbours, so 
these ‘laws of honour’ which bind a man to his own eh «, 
ha\c much greater influence o\cr his actions than tlic ordinarj 
Maws of monhtj ’which unite him to the world in gciienl 
It will scnicclj, I believe, be denied that tlic code of honom 
winch regulated the intercourse of the Upper Classes m the 
old aristocracies had mucli more influence over then conduct 
than the Ten Commandments, and the snne frpint pervaded 
cvciy cl i«s down even to the various oiolers of mcnnls and 
domestic servant® Ti-ade, too, fonned no exception, but 
under tine ngwie, and at a time when fiom its limited extent 
It could still be confined to corporations and guilds, the old 
manuf ictming and trading house® tint had attained to a kind 
of histone icputation earned into buemc®® the same code of 
honom and intcgntj that the old aristocratic f imihcs earned 
into their prc«cnptivc oecupitun®, and would no sooner dream 
of turning out an inferior cloth or blulc, than a gentleman 
would of br aking hi® word of honour, oi cheating at carvl" 
Kow, however, tint commcicc In® long burst the bamer'^ of 
guild® and corpontion®, and flow® frcclv and without restraint 
m wh never direction it cm find an ojienmg, tin® old tpir * ' 
to a large extent henome extinct, ilthou^h the trad 
Imtttrs among the e»ldor fn«hmnctl and long c tabh ’ 
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In demoeraciec. many circumstances have conspli’ed to ^ivc rise 
to a different state of morality. If we take America and the 
colonies as the countries where the spirit of Democracy has 
within our own experience been most completely realised, we 
shall find in the cii’cumstances of their early history explanation 
of those moral characteristics which to a lar^e extent distinofuish 
them. Going back in imagination to the early condition of 
these colonies, we see men reared in all the traditions of 
countries where there was not an acre of soil but was fenced 
in and approjDi'iated so that you could not set do-wn your foot 
without danger of trespass, "where the air was so full of 
privilege and distinction that upper and lower classes seemed 
scarcely to belong to the same order of being, landing in suc- 
cessive immigrations on the shores of vast continents, Avhere 
boundless expanses of rich and fertile soil stretched before 
them to unknown horizons, and lay awaiting the energy, the 
talent, and the resom'ces of man — and where, in the absence 
of ranks and titles (aU being about alike in social cii’cumstances 
and material resources), no ground of social supei’iority was 
recognised, but all met on a footing of equality. Under 
such circumstances, it may be asked, what was most likely 
to be the supreme aim, effort, and ambition of these men ? 
That there must be some aim to which, as a body, society 
would bend all its efforts, and to the attainment of success 
in which each man must look for distinction, is a necessity 
of the nature of man. It lies in the very nature of man, ♦ 
that he cannot rest until he has brought himself up to a point 
of equality Avith his fellows; and when lie has reached that 
equality, he cannot rest until he has raised himself to a point of 
superiority to them. From the play and interaction of these 
two primary impulses and poles of the mind, spring all the 
varied movements of human life, Avith its emulalions and ambi- 
tions, its envies, jealousies, and pride. jBut, although the love 
of equality on the one hand, and the love of inequality on the 
other, are the motor impulses AA’hich by their ceaseless jilay 
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in himself, but in the class to which he belongs. But in 
democracies, where there are no classes, and therefore no 
•class-pride, prejudice, or tradition which it is a point of 
honour to maintain, the individual has his centre of action in 
.himself alone ; he becomes urimarilv all in all to himself ; his 
■own aims and designs all-important ; and an excessive indi- 
vidmlism and egotism become his prevailing habit of mind and 
point of view. And, as from the relations that exist between 
■men, springs the morality they will exhibit towards each other, 
it is evident that the tone of morality in democracies will not 
■on the one hand be as high and keen as the ‘ point of honour ’ 
between members of the same class in an aristocracy, nor on 
the other so low as that existing between different classes ; 
not so high, for example, as the scrupulousness of ‘ gentlemen ’ in 
their relations with each other, nor so low as the moral relations 
existing between Jews and Gentiles, masters and serfs, 
■owners and slaves. And Material Wealth being, as we have 
seen, the main object of pursuit, the code of morality, while 
stringent enough to afford a secure basis on which to build, 
will be one elastic enough to allow of every man having a full 
.and free chance of reaching his object; a code of morality, in 
short, that will put no further restraint on individual enterprise 
than is absolutely necessary for general security, and the motto 
•of which might well run, ‘ Be as sharp as you can, but meet 
your engagements.’ The result is, that while in aristocracies 
- • honour ’ is the watchword, in democracies it is ‘ smartness ’ 

and keenness of perception; and while in aristocracies it is 
no disgrace to a man to have been taken in by the superior 
smartness ’ or sharpness of some purely business man, in 
■democracies it would be pretty universally considered so. 
But then, as a set-off it must be remembered that while in 
aristocracies the great body of the lower mercantile and 
trading classes will submit to almost any indignity, provided 
only they can make money in the transaction : in democracies, 
■each man prizes the erectness of his manhood more than 
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blood, ‘privileges of nobility,’ and the like, we are conscious 
of its real smallness. Now, in aristocracies, where the idea of 
rank and title di-aws a magic ring around man’s soul, marking 
out the limits within which his nature is allowed to freely 
travel, there is no scope for envy between the different classes 
into which Society is artificially divided. And besides, as 
the members of each class arc practically indemnified for 
having to bend to their ‘superiors,’ by their ‘inferiors’ 
bending to them, a kind of poetic justice keeps each man’s 
nature sweet and harmonious. J3ut in democracies, where 
men’s eonception of their own dignity and manhood suffers no 
restraint from the imprisoning natm-e of a mere phi-ase (unless, 
indeed, it be the idea of ‘ equality ’ itself, which, although true 
on the defensive side, becomes false, and a phrase mei’ely. 
when used aggressively), where all men are nominally equak 
where a general fear of falling beneath your neighbours achieve- 
ments seizes all minds, and where each man is seen, as in 
Carlyle’s pitcher of tamed vipers, struggling to get his head 
above the rest. Envy burns through society like a prairie 
lire. But then ft is to be remarked, as a set-ofiF, that, although 
envy is wanting between the different classes in an aristocracy, 
it is intensified between the members of the same class ; and 
any appearance of a man attempting to ape his superiors, 
or aspiring to rise to the class above his o\vn, is regarded ivith a 
more narrow and intense envy than the general and diffused envy 
of democracies. Besides, envy, like avarice and other baser 
passions which in the economy of Nature are converted into 
good, subserves a beneficent purpose, by stimulating the dull 
and torpid, and keeping them up to the general level should 
it become excessive, it can easily be allayed by the touchstone 
of actual life, which is the last test of superiority; and dis- 
tinction thus gained must naturally call forth a more genuine 
feeling of reverence than can possibly arise where men’s title= 
represent qualities altogether extraneous to personal merit. 
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wc miglit imagine Hint men would be all about alike, an 
inlimate knowledge of the individuals discloses wide and 
interesting points of dilTcrcnce and of individuality in ideas, 
sentiments, and habits of thought. In aristocracies, on the 
contrary, although the broad and recognized differences of 
‘ classes’ in culture, manners, speech, and ideas, give to society a 
pleasing and picturesque yav\cly,i\\(iindividuals of which these 
respective ‘ classes ’ are composed (being moulded on the broad 
genenil ideas of the class, rather than, as in democracies, 
developed along the lines of their own nature and constitution) 
soon become monotonous in their sameness and absence of 
variety. In America, you never know what peculiarities of 
character and thought will suddenly be disclosed by the man 
you meet ; but in England, so marked and definite are the 
aims, ideals, and modes of thought of the tradesman class, for 
e.xamplc, that, broadly speaking, you may affirm that in 
knowing one you know all. This is true to even a greater 
» degree of the class of ‘ gentlemen; ’ mere differences of opinion 
between them becoming invisible in the great common identity 
of sentiment, manners, speech, and tone of thought. This 
contrast between democracies and aristocracies is well reflected 
in the dramatic productions of the different countries. In 
England, the ordinary stock plays are always picturesque, 
owing to the variety of ‘ classes ’ of society that are introduced 
— servants, footmen, tradesmen, professional men, noblemen, 
and the like — but there is little more than the most superficial 
difference in the types ; the interest in new plays being made 
to turn rather on new situations and circumstances than on new 
types of character or inodes of thought. In America, on the 
contrary, the interest is made to turn rather on new and 
original forms of mind and character, than on a picturesque 
contrast of classes and social types. In a Avord, society in 
aristocracies, being laid out in ‘ classes ’ like a neatly-trimmed 
garden, has a superficial picturesqueness Avhich soon grows 
monotonous ; but in democracies, Avhere it is alloived to 
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individual characteristics of mind and character. It makes 
comparatively little difference, for example, to the general 
estimate of a working-man in aristocracies (so long, that is, as 
he remains a working-man), whether his feelings be coarse or 
refined, his intellect narrow and obtuse or capacious and acute ; 
men’s interest in him ceasing from the time they know the 
‘ class ’ or order to which he belongs, without inquiring into his 
individual mental or moral characteristics. The first and most 
important point in regard to any man in an aristocracy, is his 
class, family, or connexions ; in a word, is he a ‘ gentleman ’ or 
not ? The question as to whether he is clever and intelligent, 
or has this or that point of talent or character, being but of 
secondary concern. The consequence of this preponderating 
interest in mere rank and ‘ position ’ over all individual charac- 
teristics of intellect and knowledge is, that men’s whole aim 
(after the daily routine of the profession, trade, or shop, has 
been gone through) is to be accredited with the qualities most 
admired, that is to say, the qualities of the ‘ gentleman ’ in the 
conventional sense of that term. And as these qualities 
consist rather in certain outward and conventional forms — in 
certain stock manners and modes of sentiment and behaviour, 
in arts of politeness and airs of distinction — ^than in any 
general elevation of thought, or insight into the world, culture, 
in aristocracies, except within the circle of the few to whom by 
nattu’e or circumstance it is congenial, has no home, and the 
reio-n of the middle-class ‘ Philistine,’ coarse or refined, becomes 
assured and perennial. In democracies it is quite otherwise. 
With no difference of ‘ classes ’ (all men being gentlemen who 
behave themselves), with money as the main object of pursuit 
with the great masses of the people, the first point of interest 
in regard to any man is, not the ‘ class ’ or category to which he 
belongs, but how far he possesses the individual personal and 
intellectual qualities by which wmrldly success is attained — 
energy, force of character, perseverance, and insight into men 
and things. And, as time goes on, and popidation and wealth 
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prized : and that even pseudo-sciences like phrenology, Avhich 
altliongli .superiicial, empirical, and but half trae, yet pi-ofess to 
let you by a short and easy cut into the mysteries of the human 
mind, are very popular, and have a great charm for thoughtful 
men who cannot find time for more severe and protracted 
studies. In this country, on the contrary, men have so little 
interest in intellect generally, and the general lavs of human 
nature, than even if men’s minds could be accurately measured 
by the size of the humps bulging on their foreheads, fev would 
care .mfiiciently to take the trouble to examine them ,* although, 
if bv uncovering their fronts their social grade could be as 
.accurately ascertained, the bedridden would rise and be c.arried 
in litters. A further illustration of the mental tendencies I 
have mentioned in democracies will be found in the personal 
peculiarities of the Americans, and the peculiarities of their 
thought and literature. If we take the ordinary American 
whom one meets in one’s travels, how often does one see his 
ideal of excellence appearing in his vulgar boast that ‘He 
guesses he knows human nature .about as well as it is to be 
known.’ The higher order of preachers in America, instead of, 
like ours, dwelling on ‘ the exceeding sinfulness of sin,’ and 
the metaphysics of rcpent.ance, redemption, foi-giveness, and 
other sentimental, half-real, and more or less fictitious .affec- 
tions of the professional conscience and life, dwell on the 
real weakness of men — their real temptations, real sorrows, real 
aspirations, and the real delusions by Avhich they deceive them- 
selves and others. And lastly, although great men have no 
country, and the selection of particidar instances must alw.ays, 
of course, be more or less arbitrary, yet, if we take the highest 
order of literature, we may see in Emerson, for example, .an 
instance of the finest insight into the laws of the human mind 
since Shakspeare and Bacon ; not only the lower side of these 
laAvs, as Ave might expect in a ‘ cute Yankee,' but their highest 
spiritu.al exhibitions. The truth is, any system of gOAmrnment 
■^Avhich, like democracy, opens up an unlimited arena .and 
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intcllcctunl pursuits for tljcir own sake; and of tlicse, again, 
only a moiety care for any subject outside their own speciality ; 
l)ut all men arc alike interested in character and personality. 
^Vilh the gi-eat masses of the j)Coj)le, indeed, tliesc are the only 
subjects of interests outside the range of their daily avocations, 
as is seen in the prevalent love of sports that call forth nerve, 
pluck, and tenacity, of adventures that exhibit coolness and 
daring, and of tales that tell of heroism, chivalry, and 
magnanimity. Again, if is because the feelings are the very 
texture and substance of human life, that the affinities of the 
sexes arc founded rather on character and sentiment than on 
talent: women caring little for mere cleverness, unless when 
resting on, and growing out of, a deep substratum of strength 
:ind refinement of feeling. Even men of great and compre- 
hensive intellect arc admired nither for the dim and indefinite 
idea of elevation and sublimity of mind wliich is believed to 
have been the inspirer of their great thoughts, than for the 
thoughts themselves. It is true that it is by intellect and 
practical cncigy that civilization has been advanced, and the 
great work of the world carried on: and it is true, also, that 
nations with the greatest shrewdness, invention, and practical 
power have attained to the highest rank in the. world j but it 
is equally certain that the {ndividuab of whom these nations 
are composed cannot excite the same personal and social 
interest and admiration, as men whose tastes and feelings have 
been highly cultivated, and who have been nourished on lofty 
sentiments of personal dignity, honoiu', and reserve. Hence it 
is that i\Iauners, which, in the widest sense of the term, are the 
expression of this culture of the sentiments and feelings, have 
a perennial chann for human beings. Although they are often 
a mere veneering, serving' as frequently, like beauty, to conceal 
baseness, as to express nobility or elevation of mind; although 
like beauty, too, they are mere form, still they can never cease 
to be interesting ; like beauty, they have their roots deep down 
in tlic structure of the world, and always refer back to essence 
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arts of diirnity and repope. But tliis is sadly ’avenged on them; 
for -wlien tlicy enter society they carry their indifTerence to fomi 
and manner Avitli tlicm, and so lose the very end for ■ndiicli 
tlicy arc striving — personal distinction — and fail to get credit 
(especially among strangers) for the gn'cat qualities whicli tlicy 
perhaps jinssoss. I have known Americans of great power, 
energy, and penetration, men who liavc helped to push their 
country to the first rank of nations, regarded with less personal 
interest and admiration than many a polite and polished, 
solemn and impassive ’i'’urk, wlio has hcljicd to turn into a 
wilderness the most fertile provinces of the earth. 

In aristocracies, where there is a hierarchy of classes lying 
one above another, and where, as in India, the barriers 
scjiarating caste from caste are insuperable, men’s ambitions are 
restricted to what can he acconqdishcd within the limits of 
their class; and their manners, in consequence, are the simple, 
habitual, and traditional manners of their 2)articular caste. 
Even in tempered castes like our own and those of European 
nations, where there arc openings left for individuals to ascend 
from one class to another, there is still little effort made by the 
great majority of the jicoide to rise .above their own class. 
Education, dialect, occupation, all alike forbid it ; dialect and 
want of education among the lower orders, making it difficult 
for them to disguise their position, and, among the middle 
classes, the various occupations and modes of life producing a 
tyj)e of ci;aracter and manners not to be mistaken. The result 
is, that men’s ambition being practically confined within the 
more or less narrow limits of their own class, their manners 
^ remain simple, and free from ostentation and exaggeration. It 
is only those who lie on the border line, as it were, of the 
various classes, and whose position, in consequence, is not so 
assured, who, in their efforts to apjDcar better than they are, are 
betraj'ed into ostentation, imitation, and exaggeration. So 
long, of course, as men live togethei’, the love of small distinc- 
tions and the desire of rising above their fellows cannot be 
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hnlf-npolofrctic tone Avliicli is futiil to true dignity and to that 
air of distinction -wliicli is tlic special note of Avhat Matthew 
Arnold would call the ‘ grand manner.’ And just as, in 
aristocracies, the lordllngs of the upper classes take advantage 
of the genend atmosphere of inequality with whicli men’s minds 
arc saturated, to snub or patronise you, who are perhaps in 
every way, except in mere sfaUis, their superior ; so, in demo- 
cracies, ostlers and waiters take advantage of the prevailing 
idea of equality to elevate themselves in the social scale ; and 
by impudently and familiarly slapping you on the shoulder and 
askimr vou ‘to come in and have a drink.’ seek to establish on 

O • - * 

you their claims to recognition and equality. The result of 
this disgusting familiarity is to reduce all to a common level of 
low vulgarity, to let down the tone of manners and behaviour 
to the lowest point, and even to infect the very language, 
which, as we sec in the slang used by all conditions of men, is 
reinforced by metaphors drawn from the card-table, the bar- 
room, the stables, and the streets. 

Now, in all this, there is no doubt a good deal of truth, but 
we must remember that, in conti'asting aristocracies with 
democracies, we too often have in our minds when thinking of 
aristocracies, only the upper and educated classes ; whereas in 
thinking of democracies, we have in our minds the whole body 
of the people. But if, as is only fair, we take a more general 
vicAV, and compare the deep, self-satisfied, and essential 
vulgarity of the middle-class ‘Philistine’ among ourselves (not 
to speak of the ‘lower orders’) with the light, harmless, and 
comparatively superficial boaster of democracies, the advantage 
will, I think, be admitted to be on the side of democracies. 
Ao'ain, we must not forget that most of the criticisms of the 
manners of democracies come from men bred in the manners of 
aristocracies, to Avhom much that is essentially vulgar in 
aristocracies has got mixed and confounded Avith the elements 
of true dignity and real elevation. Much, for exainjile, of Avhat 
Ave consider to be real courtesy, especially to inferiors, AA'Ould 
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l»c rc;nnlcil, nnd j»*tK rrpnnlctl, lir tip in 

<1cin(»craar« n« iin]>CTtincnl cf)wlr*ccn*nm ; of -wlnt •»M' ror'i'^^r 
Injo «lip)ity nn<l llir ‘nir of di*luir(ioit,* n« Imt 

fnol)1ii‘Iinc*' ; of inJ nt v^r con«Hlrr rr»fnp, o'f 
prnlp or ml ‘iiipjMrt}. Ami «e lii\c to rptnoml'pr tint 
(lip pjtKT** 01 ilifTcrcntiition jroin;; <»n in (Irrmv'nrici o'* in 
r\rr^ other ?oriil orjr>ni‘»n* nntl lint «> linio n hryc Ici»tm<l 
cml cnltnrul ch«^ (fucli n* c\cn non *n Anuriri), nil! 

c.irrt, ml rcfiticincnl of miml nml Ichn^iour to r. niy 
point; nnd further, tint whert in nri*ti>cnipj( « thi« culture, 
ovinjr to tlic hirriern tint <xi*^l helncci cla*‘(.«, jmi«i !)e con- 
fine <1 to llip upper cln^c* .ilonc, in tletnf»cmci( «, oxvin;: to the 
nh‘jnrc of the«e himcrr, tt nj|l tikCinil throughont tin. nh«*h 
hoeU of the people. 



PART VI.-THEORY OF PROGRESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


HISTORICAL. 

TTA\7N(t prcpai-cd the way, 1 jn fhe present and 

'‘^neccediiii^ cliajiter.s, attempt to sketch out the laws 
which Civilization and Progress follow, and determine if 
jiossiblc the way in which Religion, Science, and Material 
and Social Conditions, all unite to forward and promote 
them. Such an attempt will, I trust, not only prove of interest 
to the reader, but must, if successful, be of the highest im- 
])ortancc al.'-'o. For it will, I believe, be generally admitted 
that no one has yet succeeded in giving a complete account of 
the laws of [irogress, or of the way in which its separate factors 
act and re-act on each other in their various powers and 
degrees. It is true we have had many histories of civilization, 
all of them dealing more or less directly with the problem before 
us, Init all are more or less unsatisfactory. Some of them, while 
starting out with the essential factors, have in the end been 
unable to give them more than a partial coherence and unity ; 
others, seizing on some one of the move important factors and 
ignorino- the rest, have thrown its workings into strong relief, 
leaving the others in the shade ; while others, again, have made 
the Avhole progress of civilization a mere corollary of some 
great cosmical law, but a law of so abstract and impersonal a 
character as to be of little practical A\alue. Take Oomte as 
example of the first. Of all thinkers, perhaps, he has given us 
the most systematic and coinjjlete account of the jn'Ogress of 
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mijU’tl nttunjit !o <lj'rn\cr lli^ pt it Ii"* I'lnfh it i* c n- 
tMllftl. Aii'l \ 1 1, ill f pit*' oj tli«' in*i4lit u htcli lio ln« 

tn In* t'l*!., 'iml the hr^e Hctinn of tlio llrld uliirli hr* 
III* irn<lntr<l. Iii* rt*iili* nntiot l*e ro'nnlnl n* ni'in' timi 
jnriiTih i* ili*fnrtnn . Tor nItlK*ii^h, in iny opinion, lie In* 
hr-tn nniiirntly >nrro**lnl jn €**tnMi*Iiin;;' the inio nml liiil 
nexu* hciuccn fonio of the fnetnre, q«, for cxmiiple, iKluotn 
tin pn»,:n»« of Snence ntnl the eioliiiion of lMi;;i'in; lK'tur<n 
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with civilization acting on Ecligion : still sfaticalh. or in the 
order ot cause and eiVect, you cannot do so. It was bv 
atteiupting to do this that Comte failed to bridge the chasm 
existing between Religion on the one side, and the state of 
society at large on the other ; and so failed to give unity and 
cohesion to his Theory of Pronfress. 

Take, again. Guizot. In his History of Civilization he has 
given us an admirable account of the great concrete elements 
and institutions of society at the various epochs of European 
history, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the advent of 
the French Revolution : his object being to show how, from 
the action and reaction of these institutions, what is known as 
modern civilization has arisen. Accordingly, his first procedure 
is to take us back to the fifth century and to show us the 
barbarian chieftains and their followers, and around and in the 
midst of them those institutions of the old Roman world that 
were left standinc after the incursions of the invaders had sub- 
sided — the vast organization of the Church, the Roman muni- 
cipal towns, the pervading traditions of Roman jurisprudence. 
Roman civilization, and the like. Tmcing downwards the 
course of these institutions in a series of brilliant and minutely- 
worked pictures, we see how they moulded and modified each 
other as they lay in the dai-k fermenting- vat of those far-off 
centuries, until they emerged at last into the full light of 


Feudalism. Starting afresh with this new arrangement of the 
original elements, we follow them downwards still further with 


him, and see them colliding, dissolving, shifting, and recom- 
binino-, until, after various alternations of fortune, the kings gain 
the ascendancy, and ^^lonarchy everywhere arises out of tlm 
decaving' elements of the old feudal world. All this, together 
with the causes that led up to the Reformation : Iioav it 
extended into many countries, shifting the balance of political 
power; uniting here with the spirit of political liberty and 
weakening' the power of the kings, and there being stamped out 
Avith an iron heel, until the whole culminated in the French 
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Ijcfoluiltm; is set fortli willi nn'tcrU atuK^j^ nnl |•o«■rr 
Ilui nltliongli in tins >rorl. G«i«ot ha« j'liotrn l!ie nn'{ Itm 
ntni com|»n)irn«jie in*ighl into tlir notion ntnl rmrtion of 
politiml nn<i social forrc«, nml altlioiigh lie has trnce 1 mtli ntr 
ncntcncM the /y m i/ concrete causes ihnt ha\e!mitcil ni | ro- 
iltieing the \-inous phrnomcm of I on’pc'in cinliMtinn m its 
ilifTorint sta"r«, he lia* not nttcmptcd t<» nrrr up tljc*^ csu‘<** 
to n higher pLnnc, to suhlitnatc them, ns it were, nnd deduce 
from them the great Ians of progress m general 

rollowtng in the wake of Comte nnd Gurot, is lUicklc, «ho, 
in In* Histnrj of Cixiliratnnj,has gi\4 n us n thcora ofjngn** 
difTirnig bah in its iiiLthoils nnd m its rc««lts from thn»c of 
his ilIu*inous j»redeec«*nrs Instcail of cnclca\ curing liki 
them, to determine the compantitc innuencc eairci^cd on 
eirihratinn h\ the ilifprcnt as|vects <>f human ihoUp.ht and 
ndture, >Thethrr nh*iract or concrcu, Ins mm m to cut hi« uav 
through the mid't of the ob»cunug cmnngleinents nnd com- 
phxiiics of the prohlcm, to it« central and controlling faclrr 
Acconlni^U , nftt r ranging with comprcln n*i\c glance me- tin 
prral ( Milirations of tin Ila»t nnd the N\ cst, he ol ‘cru*. ll ai 
nlnle tin phjslcal j>o«cn» and n«|KH:is of Nnluro in tin Ki»: 
arc of so sttijM-ndous nud oscns^In imirig a character cs i> 
stnmdatf tit imagination of man oi tlic * n»e of In" 0-4*01, 
in tl e \\ <*t tin \ nn so crmparalneh feel If ar I in*igni‘*''ant. 
n« t'* met mage him to lift In* dnpirited I «'! tin 1 dare ’o 
utdirr nnd e<m»\utr them Gr 1 »• own benefit nnd Anl 

furthcnrrrr lie averts tl at ih'* knowlc^t^e tf thr laws lie 
1 «hjrh fj rjj g* frr 1 tin* a'-tion r f ll e ir tell ■<-• r ^ r - ' 
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thfit instcficl of regfivding Civilization ap the prucluct of tho 
co-operation of many positive agencies, each of wliich has 
played a definite part in Tinman Progress, Buckle rerrards it as 
the result rather of the victoiy of one only real and positive 
factor Science — over a host of negative and purely obstructive 
agencies. But, in thus making Science the central and moving- 
pivot in his theory of progress, he eompletely ignores and 
repudiates those great agencies of Religion, Government, 
Literature, and the like, which are universally regarded as 
among the main elements in the work of civilization. Religion, 
for e.xample, which, alone, as we saw in a former chapter, ean 
give harmong to all the powers of man — intellectual, emotional, 
and moral — as he passes through the various stages of culture; 
and which (as being a necessity of the human mind) is essential 
to progress, is regarded by Buckle as a mere superstition, a 
phantom of the imagination bred of ignorance and fear, the 
baleful parent of those persecutions which have been among 
the greatest drawbacks to civilization. War, too, which is now 
generally admitted to have been, especially in early times, one 
of the greatest of all civilizing agencies, both by preserving the 
best races in the struggle for existence, and by welding small 
and primitive tribes into large and complex communities, is 
regarded by him as simply a pure obstruction, a long unmitigated 
curse. Government, too, and Literature, he considers, have 
retarded Progress more than the}' have advanced it ; the former, 
as being a dreary alternation of blunders and the repeal of 
blunders; the latter, as being the repository and vehicle of 
more superstition, and falsehood than of reason and truth. 
Even Morality itself, he thinks, has done more harm than good, 
by having oftener armed ignorance with bigotry and hatred, 
than truth with prudence and love. In thus representing 
civilization as a conflict between the god of light on the one 
hand, and the numberless brute powers of darkness on the other 
— between science and superstition, scepticism and credulity, 
reason and faith — rather than as a consensus of various positive 
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firtfir*, nil of wlilfli Inxr m-ojKTitr*! in llir prrrat t^ork nml nrr 
Tdiinf^rtc*! wiilj r^^h otln'r Uy mtiiml IlticKIr ln», in p[)ilr 

<»f Mt pr^il mn"i* of l,nowlc«l;r»* n»nl ki" t'pl* iwliil |x)wer< of 
;:rnrmti7.'inon, l>clm\c«l n uiint of ifi-i;'lit lnl<i ilic lovri't 
j'lriJ'^tun’ of the worM nutl of ilio Ijiinnn inin«! i>lucli In* 
iiniinM hi* tlimn of jin>"n*«nn(l It ft if pirfinl ntnl itJC()jnj>Irlt\ 
Carl\lc, tt»o, liJ.c Iti" aimr<I rnthor nl findin" 

ernfix'l in iho proldrm of (’jiilirjilinn tlim at jlrtmuinin^' 
tlir n-lititt' value of llie \nrioti* facft»r« and the h«ji l»\ «lnrh 
tliey are ennnectrtl. lint in^ttnd of flnilin;:, like liini, the 
cenlnl and tipeniiie fnrtor in Scicnee, he find* it in ilie norl. 
of th»»‘f fircnt Mrn t\li‘»«e li\e< he niinoiinrc' to hr* tlie C *n- 
tUn't^l ^nnmnTy of Un5\tr«vl Hi*tory,n^ beinj: lljr p%it«Tn* and 
in a >en»e the ereiftfrit of nil that the p-ner^l m i»* of inrn hn^e 
coniritctl t« do or to nttnin—inen t»f uIio«e inritr th"n;;lil“ nl! 
tint ne tee #tandiji^ nccotiipli‘hetl in the oorld i* hut tin* 
< nd»/Mlini( nf nn<! ontunni nnicrial rt«tjh. lint if oe (ntjtiih' 
tiHin* pitllenlnrlt n« to nhat iinniier of ^rrmi turn he iMlM-ieti 
thnn to Ite «ho tliu* ftim tip in tliem»el\t« th* pro;rrrM of 
ei^ iliralion, 1 ^o »lnl! fin<l tint the_\ an' nut, n» \rjth llneklo, the 
men of I'eicnec, who Into made the errat di^eoxcric*, or the 
iinenlnr* and men of the atoild, who hate npplinl iht** 
cottiic* tti the nn^, comfort* and cotntniinrt* of life. It i« 
true that he n-eojrni»t • the*e in a ^tri of wax, njnl, hie the 
re‘t of Its i‘ ^^tefid t«» tlom ftir haxin;: ;:iMn wi the •tf.'m 

* f'pite. the 1* V^'nph, an«^ the printing: pn*-*; aed for haxiri" 

cl ‘thial, I oml fed 11 * lx tttr tKsw our ntiirc*t>>r» of eashrr 

time*. Ihit did oiir lx>a*tetl ria ilir-titUi c<ejM*t osh in jl.»‘e 
a* d lie Me i.nlrrial Conihut*, it wouJI !<■ to hiri hit a 
» n-11 •'’eirf-m, a rrsfiir <>f j^titf and a*i\i'-|\ rather il.an «f 
*,:r3tid itiici, a* ir* lir^ in |!. • I e « mo. lo the hnnn It t i*i 

* ft,’ '>'!( r, to e-is 1 it t! e t'‘ j-J fil rx I f r.an Xt., j; i« r • 

J e *1 t * ih' -e th^J c\!l 'th h't a |* di^ti s*j n-| » jrf.i-v. ; r { 
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the tf 1 i' IS' ‘:i ; !-j« t*. rith'r. tJ ‘r 
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personal momentum and the burning enthusiasm tliey liave 
aroused in llie great masses of men, Iiave been able, like Luther 
and iMirabeau, to sweep away centuries of abuse and falsehood, 
to stamp out revered and hoary idolatries, like Mahomet and 
Knox, or, like Goethe, to place a ray of spiritual sunlight so 
centrally in the soul of man .as, in an age of wintiy scepticism, 
to vivify anew sentiments and emotions that for want of a 
suitable object Iiad long Iain cold and dead. Compared, indeed, 
with such influences as these on the liearts and souls of men, all 
mere advances in the comforts and arts of life show poor and 
mean; and when pressed so as to be made the subject of 
exultation, as in our own day they so often are, call forth his 
well-kno-wn sarcasms on the ‘ march of intellect,’ ‘ the progress 
of the species,’ and the like. I am aware that he constantly 
reiterates that the chief good of man lies in the knowledge of 
the law's of God and obedience to them : but if W'e are to 
gather the meaning of the phrase from his mode of applying it, 
we shall find that it consists in the knowledge of the spiritual 
laws of Man — his obligations, duties, and the like — and his 
subjection to them, rather than in that knowdedge of the 
physical and organic law's of Kature, which, when applied to 
the arts of life, Buckle regards as the soul and essence of 
progress. And thus it is that Carlyle, by lifting one great 
factor of civilization to such a height as to cut off its organic 
connections wdth all the rest, has left the solution of the problem 
of human progress still to be found. 

Next comes Herbert Spencer, with his exhaustive ^ System 
of Philosophy,’ in which the pi'ogress of Ci^dlization figures 
merely as one illustration more of a law that has necessi- 
tated alike the formation of solar systems from misty nebute; 
of mountain, and river, and meadow, from the original 
murk}'', incandescent ball of earth ; and of the bright and 
infiirite variety of animal and vegetable forms from a few 
primitive simple germs ; the great law' of Evolution, whereby 
all things that exist or Avill exist must pass from the simple to 
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lilt* iimliifoMii, fn«m the itKflimni to the rohrirnt, fnMii !l>c 
imlrfnilc to the dcflnhc; the hw which, while dctcmilnin;: tiol 
I jih thnt till with Jt<* fimplc tinifonu coniiH*»itKn, 1*11111 
;;n*linll\ imfoM lt‘clf into the cluck with it« complex coherent 
lu il (Irfiiiltc tutrm of function- nnd ergnn»; tint the rrnnn, 
*rtri\iiij: to he nnn, flnll mount through nil the >pirr' of 
fonn : * dctonnlnc* nl*o tint hminn fociet} it«<|t, which itirt^ 
frf'in th( cofnlllion in which etch fimily wnmlor* nhoul alone 
and holaird, nnd cnch nnn i** at once wairmr, hunter, fi«hcr- 
iinn, tool-mikir, nntl huildi r, #IiiI! |»i«* through the nonndic 
fSn^'o, in which fcxenl fitmlic^ im' united under i kind of 
ehif ftiin^hlji, where tli^' I in;; m ot once pnc»t mnl jud^'c, nnd 
the I ric ‘1 nt once judge nnd 1 ing% nnd cvcnttntr in ihon com- 
plex jJrllh <1 #liti«of tnod( tu ciiihution, when IiUmr ncnmrd 
to it ruinutc*l fuhdni'ion, where fnmil»r*, in'tcid of hrmg 
i*<)!iiednnd in<lepcndcnt, nre l»onnd to r\l\ on the Khour nnd 
indtiMri of otlurs for the fujiiiU of their met tirgcnt ntctl^ 
nnd where ktng« and pniiie-mini«trrr, nnd nrchhi»hop#, 

• hmcilliir** nnd jnd^<«, with nil their long tnin of (flieitl 
dr mltni", nit hough cieh lining rpecnl nnrl ►epiraic funetn)ni‘ 
to |KTf<mn, nre nt the rime time nil hound together in tint « ne 
•gient orpnir unit' known n* the Sintc. lint it i* to l»e nf>tcrl 
til'll, althoiigli >pei rer hn« fh<n%n that the progre** of civilirn- 
ti< n thti‘ d( pend* rrmntrh on the law of Km lulion, he hi* f ot 
(‘liown u* tin. u v}f>fn '<* fret* r* ht whieli it ha* 1 eon j nKlur'il, 
cud tlic waj in wlueh t!nirhn\r wmterl tt* it. And 

lit •’re if tint while hi* *1 etcli of lheprogn»*of citih'iti n 
In nil it* r*p'~rt*— of gt»*cri i irnt, rrhgion, hiir-ti'e, 

nt 1 atl *-l» f f the iTTfate*! inlue ' 'irf' , lint I* t » m, a* 
dli‘*ti*itf' n “nd •> of n gmt tl cf the o r.’ L it 

1* < f httV < r r<» u»c } n 'ir*'* , | 1 1: i* to #a\, r » ♦’ * W}~g the 
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refcrrnrc to PinTomiding circumstances and conditions; it is 
evident lliat wiiat is wanted in a tlicory of progress is the laws 
by which these iimncdioir factors of the problem — these liuman 
actions, linman motives, surrounding conditions, and the like — 
arc connected and related; not the mere fact that they follow 
from some remote, abstnict, and i!)ij)ersonal law like that of 
Evolution. In a certain sense, it is true, we may say that every- 
thing that happens is a result or effccA of the law of Evolution, 
but for all practical purposes it would be as useless to explain 
the j)rogrcss of civilization i)y this law, as it would be to explain 
by it a disease f)f the chest, an earthquake, a stagnation in the 
cotton tr.'ide, or a rise in the value of gold. And thus it is that 
Spencer, by attaching the ])rogress of civilization to a remote, 
abstmet, and impersonal law of Xature, rather than to immediate, 
human, and concrete cansc.s, has left the problem still unsolved. 

But to give greater comj)lctencss to this historical estimate 
it is necessary, perhaps, that I ishould say a word or two here on 
Hegel’s ‘ Philosophy of History.’ Like Carlyle and Buckle, 
the aim of Hegel is to find the centi-al and controlling factor in 
Civilization, but instead of finding it with Carlyle in the 
spiritual forces of Juan, his imagination and heart; or with 
Buckle in the law.'^ of the material world and the progress of 
Physical Science; he finds it in the necessary and inevitable 
movement of Thought itself, which in all its kingdoms, ivhether 
sjnritual, scientific, or practical, is ever one and the same — a 
continnous movement of integration and differentiation 
cii-cling without break in an ascending spiral up and up to 
higher and higher planes. Now this is precisely the same 
movement on the spiritual side tliat Spencer has formulated on 
its physical side in the Law of Evolution — the movement, viz., 
from the simple to the complex, from the incoherent to the 
coherent, from the indefinite to the definite, so that plant the 
human spirit where you may, it Avill be impelled by the cravings 
of the intellect to break up what is blurred and indistinct in the 
outline of things about it, into differentiation and distinctness, 
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to that controlling factor whicli is the break on the wheel of 
progress, viz., the Material and Social Conditions. And just as 
it helps us little to the understanding of the human body to be 
told that the brain is the efficient and active agent in its 
phenomen:i, unless at the same time we can be shown the 
threads of relation that connect it with all the organs, as well 
as all these with each other and Avith the'Avhole ; so it forwards 
us but little towards the solution of the problem of Civilization 
to be told that the Ideal in !Man — the spirit of Truth, of 
Justice, and of Love — is the real and dynamic force in human 
progress, unless at the same time it can be shown how and by 
wliat laws this factor is related to, is checked, controlled, or 
modified by, all the rest — by Religion, by Philosophy, by 
GoA’crurnent, by Science, by Material and Social Conditions. 
And hence it is that Hegel by concentrating his attention on 
the part jJayed by a single factor to the neglect of all the rest, 
has like the other great thinkers whom we have passed under 
revicAV left the problem of Civilization stiU to be solved. 

The above are, perhaps, the most able attempts that have 
been made to solve the problem of human progress. But, not- 
withstanding the splendid powers to which these attempts bear 
vdtness ; notAvithstanding, too, that in each of them some one 
or more sides of the problem have been developed Avith a rich- 
nessand fertility of illustration that leave nothing to be desired; 
still, as all-round theories of civilization, they are all, as we 
haA^e just seen, moi'e or less incomplete. The way, therefore, 
still remains open for a fresh attempt, to which, indeed, the 
subject itself inAutes us by its very reach and magnificence. If 
I should, therefore, be bold enough to venture to supplement 
the labours of predecessors so illustrious, it aatU rather be in the 
direction of giving greater unity and cohesion to the A'^arious 
factors of the problem, and of exhibiting more truly their 
essential interdependencies and relations, than of adding further 
to the A-^ery full and detailed historical researches which these 
thinkers have brought in support of their respective views. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE C0NTK0L7RNG FACTOR. 

A r tlic outset of tills chiipfcr, it is nccessiiiy to rcinnrk that 
110 Ilicorj of Civi]i;'atioii can have any coherence or vital 
unity until the central and controUinii factor is determined, that 
is to say, the factor to ivliich we must address ourselves if we 
are to adi'ancc or retard it. On this very point, however, there 
is the widest difl'erencc of opinion, not only among tliose 
systematic thinkers who have grasped the subject in its entirety, 
but also among the great masses of men, who, although they 
may not consciously have formulated their opinions on the 
subject, nevertheless show by their actions and sympathies the 
direction of their thoughts. But these opinions, divergent 
though they be, will all fall into two broad categories. On the 
one hand, there are those who think that civilization is to be 
best advanced by primarily addressing the hearts and imagina- 
tion of men, b}" appeals to their consciences, and exhortations 
to duty and self-sacrifice — or, in a word, by the preaching of 
morality ; on the other hand are those who believe that it is to 
be best advanced bj’’ ameliorating the material and social conditions 
of men, in the belief that, out of the improved conditions, the 
higher morality will arise of itself. Speaking broadly, we may 
say that the Church represents the view that civilization is to 
be best advanced by the preaching of duty and morality : the 
State, the view that it is to be best advanced by improvement 
in men’s mateiial and social conditions. Now, as it is to the 
last of these views that I gab'e my oivn firm adhesion, I have 
selected as representatives of the former view, not, as miglit 
perhajis be expected, theologians, Aihose opinions from the 
nature of the case might be discredited from the very outset, 
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interest or caprice, are to be regarded rather as public trmU, 
to he used for the public benefit. If this be the case, why 
then, should we be so anxious to have a vote to defend our 
rights, when the question is not what are our rights, but 
what is our duty? Why should we have a ballot-box to 
secure us from intimidation, when the object of all is not to 
suppress our opinion, but to get the free expression of it? 
Why should working-men and those who do not understand 
affairs, wish to have a voice in the management of these 
affairs, when those who do understand them are worldng, not 
against the working-man, but for him? But even sujoposing— 
which indeed he thinks to be improbable after so convincing an 
argument — that these different classes of men Avill not do 
their duty ; that men of authority will not hold their position 
and talents, capitalists their property and wealth, and working- 
men their labour, for the public good, but' for their own 
interests rather; what then is to be done? By reverting to 
the object he has in view, we shall anticipate his answer. His 
object, as we have seen, is to unite men and draw them 
together; not to make them independent of each other. 
Hence, instead of armins: each individual or class with sufficient 
power — material, political, or social — to defend its own interests, 
as against the Avorld, he Avould exhort all classes alike to do 
their duty in the name of that Plumanity whom they serve, 
trusting to the pressure of an enlightened Public Oioinion to 
brinff the recalcitrants to submission. In this course he is 

o 

strengthened by his doctrine, that Progress in the Past has 
been due to the exhortations to duty, morality, and self-sacrifice 
which religions have enjoined ; and therefore that it is likely to 
be the same in the future. Fetishism, for example, he asserts to 
have sfiven rise to the moral tinion betAveen children born 
of the same j^arents, knoAA'n as the Family ; Polytheism, to 
that AA'ider moral union betAA'cen members of different families, 
constituting the City or State ; and Catholic Monotheism, 
to that still Avider union among the different States of 
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Oountiy, Eight? If, then, the 'Progress of the World is au« to 
these high vioral influences, we shall not be surprised to learn 
that he holds aU such low mechanical contrivances as ballot- 
boxes, extensions of the sufii’age, political emancipation, liberty, 
equality, and the like, in even greater contempt than Comte. 
Ballot-boxes and extensions of the suifrage, he contends, can 
only make men more independent of each other; whereas, 
his object is to bind them more closely together. And, 
unless you can emancipate yourself from your ‘ pot of heavy- 
wet,’ what, he asks, is the use of your ‘ liberty to do as you 
please?’ To emancipate a slave as a remedy for the tyranny 
of an unjust master is the last thing that would occur to him. 
If the master maltreated his slave, he would exhort him to 
be more just and humane ; if that did not do, he would 
depose him. If the slave did not do his duty to his master, 
he would also exhort him, and, if that failed, he would whij) 
him. Betwe.en exhorting, on the one hand, and whipping, 
or, in tlie last resort, shooting, on the other, the whole of 
Carlyle’s political and social philosophy lay. For the main- 
tenance of order he would rely on the whip ; but, for 
progress, on exhortations to duty and morality. Such is 
the desperate alternative to which Carlyle is reduced, through 
having lost faith in the steady growth of virtue and civilization 
which follows the removal of the hardships and disabilities 
of man’s material, political, and social lot. 

Now, to this doctrine of Comte, Carlyle, and, indeed, of 
the religious Avorld generally — the doctrine that Civilization ^.e., 
the progress of men in the mass, and not of the individual, is to 
be forwarded rather by exhortations to duty and morality, 
than by the .gradual amelioration of the material and social 
conditions of men — I desire to offer the most strenuous 
opposition. So important, indeed is it that the point should 
be scientifically determined (not only ns being the 2)relimin.n’y 
to any coherent Theory of Progress, but as being the indis- 
pensable guide to all true Action) that no stone should be 
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does lionnige to tins ])nnci])le \Ylieii it assures' the Peace- 
preservation Society, Avith a sneer, that it may preach its high 
and beautiful ideal till the crack of doom, but that there will 
be no chance of its realization until the general condition of 
Europe — material and social — is already prepared for it. The 
Americans acted on this principle when they ruptured by force 
the bonds of the slave; knowing Avell that, notwithstandino* 
the ministers Avho preached, and the slavc-OAvners Avho accepted 
the Gospel of Christ, and his last and greatest commandment 
(0 love one another, no justice, no expansion of mind and heart, 
could befall the slave under conditions so harsh and unequaL 
Even the serfs of the Middle Ages could be set free ns a body, 
only when the slow changes that had been going on in their 
material condition had made them dangerous, and their quickly 
successive risings in many countries had made their emancipa- 
tion a j)olitical necessity. Until then, not all the preaching of 
the omnipotent Catholic Cliurch could aAmiJ. Carlyle, as we 
have said, declares that it Avas by high exhortation and appeal 
that the necessary enthusiasm Avas generated, A\*hereby Avere 
inaugunited and carried througli to their successful issues 
those great epoch-making movements of the AA’orld — the 
Christian Religion, the Crusades, the Reformation, and the 
French Revolution. Noav, although my admiration for enthu- 
siasm in general, lies far on this side of infinitude, regarding 
it, as I do, as Avorthy rather of animals that go in herds, than 
of human souls AA^alking solitary and ei’ect in the self-contained 
dignity of their essential natures, I nevertheless cheerfully 
acknoAvledge its immense importance as a motor poAver in 
human affairs, and admit the splendid sacrifices to Avdiich Avhen 
once it is kindled it frequently giA^es rise. I have observed, 
hoAvever, that it is not to be aroused by appeals to mere 
absti’act morality, hoAvever noble and transcendent, but only 
by appeals to such Avants, sympathies, and aspii’ations as ai’e on 
a level Avith men’s stage of material and social progress. The 
Ciiristian religion, for example, arose but of the Avants of the 
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tlic nialci'jal and social conditions, and not, as so many believe, 
moral CA'hortation and appeal, rests on a profounder basis than 
liny mere catalogue of instances, — on the laiv, viz, f/ia£ in this 
xcorld ihixigs mahe their own relations^ that is to say, their oim 
viorolify, in spite of politicians or priests. Is^ow, sliould this 
turn out to be a true huv, it will not only settle speculatively 
the basis on which civilization rests, but will also furnish a 
practical guide for action. Its importance, therefore, cannot be 
overesfimated. For if the moral relationships of the great 
masses of men — their ideals, opinions, and habits of thought — 
grow directly out of their conditions of life, it is evident that, 
instead of sitting invoicing a lofty morality which will prove as 
obstinate as the lire invoked by tlic jwiests of Baal, it behoves 
us, rather, to set to work resolutely to bring about that amelio- 
ration in the material and social conditions without which the 
higher morality cannot arise. The reader will therefore, I 
trust, permit me to indicate some of the regions of life in 
which this great and' important law is manifest. 

In the hi'st place, then, we all know that the chemical 
elements, for example, make their own laws in spite of our 
wishes ; and that the ways in which they will combine dejrend 
entirely on their own secret affinities and repulsions. In the 
same ivay, too, as Goethe has so well portrayed in his Elective 
A ffinities, marriage makes its own laws; and, although religion 
and the customs of society may compel an outward decorum, 
the inner spiritual relations between a man and his wife will be 
determined by their respective natures, in sjjite of the prayers 
of parents or the invocations of priests. Commerce, again, 
makes its omi laws, not only in a material sense — suj)j)ly and 
demand adjusting themselves to each other, in spite of the 
appeals of moralists and jdiilanthropists — but morally also; for 
did the law not inter^mse its vigilance, the number of knaves 
would bear as accurate a proportion to the number of dupes as 
supply does to demand. Crime makes its own laws ; highway 
robberies dying out only Avhen improvements in the arts of life, 
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Property makes its laAvs. and. as most men oath more or 
less personalty, there is little difnciilty in getting the coui- 
manduieut, ‘Xlton shalt not steal/ generally respected : hut 
landed property being the heritage of the feAr. cries of confisca- 
tion lu-e heiU'd on all hands: the exhortations to moralitv 
apparently haring hut little eiieet. tmd hnidiords in their 
selfishness not perceiA'ing until it is almost too late that, if you 
AA'ish men to respect the jAropierry of others,, you must, if 
possible, give them a little for themselves. 

How true it is. that thinas in fhis jror/tf maJ:e tJuu' oiv;i 
morality, A\-ili be still further seen if we take a broad OA'ersiglit 
of society in general. So great, indeed, is the unity and 
intimacy, the harmony and pro^iorrion. existing among the 
A'arions social and moral pAroducts of any given epoch, that, 
uccompanving a particular stage of culture, you may cou' 
fidenth* predict a correspondinir staire of manners, of customs, 
of morality, of religion. For. just as in those old geoIogicH 
periods, when A'egetation aaus on a gigantic scale, so likeAvise 
AAViS animal life — the monsters of the forest beinsf conrem- 
poraneous Avith the corresponding monsters of tlie land and 
deep, tb.e megttlieria. ichthyosanri, -and tlie like — so AAuili 
brutal customs, brutal sports, brutal iiuluigences. there Avill 
alAAuys be found brutal duties, brural punishments, brutal 
religious rites : the very heroisuAS and sensuous mortifications 
of men assuming a coarse and brural form. Xo one of these 
can burst the fetters by Avhioii it is reined in. :ind start forsA-ard 
on an indeper.dent coarse of its oaa-ii. bur eacli must AA^iir for the 
rest to come up into line, prior to a general advance : and HI 
are eontroHod by the materi:d and social conditions. i:o pre- 
ponderating, indeed, is the ceanul genius of the Avorld. liiat 
all undue elevatious or depressions that may cinmce to arise 
are quickly incerpora.red and lost in the general mass, ami 
AA-rdrled into the general rotundity. Bur. as culture adA'ances. 
:v ceiieral aiueliora.tion and expansion takes place all along the 
line. Xot oiiIa* decs knowledsre dra.A\- after it. as avc Iiha'C 
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tnlentF, and tlint the host places slionkl fall to the best men. 
'Wliy, then, can we not ^ot the ‘supremely Able Man’ at the 
head of afl’airs, as Carlyle so earnestly desired ? The answer 
is, because of (he obstacles presented by the cvislmg material 
and social conditions. In the first place, there is no machinery 
at present existing whereby you could be sure of having found 
(he best man ; and, in the second place, even if voii were sure 
you had secured him, you could not get people to believe he 
was the best man, unless he were surrounded by those factitious 
advantages of wealth, position, or title, in which his natural 
fitness must needs be clothed before it could catch the 
imaginations of men. Among ourselves, indeed, with the 
'rimes and other jniblic guides hounding on the ‘ Philistines,’ 
and advising them not to hesitate to choose foxhunters and 
aldermen before any thinker or writer however exalted, it 
would be next to impossible. And, even were all these diffi- 
culties removed, the ideas of the * Great iNfan ’ would have to 
run in line with the interests, aims, and ideas of the great body 
of the people, or, were he Solon himself, lie must dismount and 
abdicate. Again, what higher form of government can there 
be than that in which the people manage their own affairs, 
with just enough officialism to keep the peace and do justice 
betAveen all classes ? IVliy, then, iiave the nations groaned 
under the public and private tyranny and extortions of 
emperors and kings for thousands of years? The ansAver, as 
before, is — the material and social conditions. The Koman 
Avorld Avould have fallen to pieces from internal dissension, had 
not supreme poAver been placed in the hands of one man, Avho, 
although often using his ])OAA-er for base and personal ends, AA*as 
nevertheless able to restrain the dissensions of laAvless and 
rapacious patricians, and keep the peace among a number of 
heterogeneous nationalities ready to pounce on one another; 
thereby saving the Empire from those greater evils of anarchy, 
chfil AA'ar, and political dismembeianent, AA'hich Avould otherAA’ise 
have ineA’itably ensued. And as for the hereditary princiide of 
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romoved, another obstacle equall}’- formidable would delay the 
realization of onr ideal. For were the wisdom of the ages to bo 
doled out in penny newspapers, in the present state of culture 
the majority would not have interest enough to read it ; what 
they would read being of a hind that would not raise them in 
Ihe scale of eulture, but would leave them where they arc. 
And tluis it is that the triumph of political liberty, .the 
apollicosis of character, intellect, and virtue, the universal 
diffusion of education and culture — all of which are ideals the 
future has to realise — arc delayed by reason of the obstacles 
presented by existing material and social conditions, and by the 
ideas and habits of thought bred of these conditions. Indeed, 
the longer Hive the more clearly 1 perceive that, when there is 
any ideal which c\'crybody Avishes to sec realised, but towards 
which no active step is taken, the reason is, either that under 
the circumstances it is impossible to get it, or that the 
dillicultics that would have to be removed AA'ould cause more 
harm than the c:ood that would accrue. ]\Icn Avanred to knoAV 
all about the stars long before it AA*as possible that they could 
knoAV about them ; they AA’auted to be tmnsported from place 
to place more quickly than aa'us possible. IBut aa-Iicu the tele- 
scope and locomotiA'e engine AA’crc invented, the impossible 
became jiossiblc, even actu.al. In the same AA'ay, there are 
many Iuavs AA'hich everybody AA'ouId like to sec enacted, but 
Avhich cannot be passed, cither because in the existing material 
and social conditions there is no machinery to enforce them, or 
because the machinery, in its AA'orking, Avould do more harm 
than good. Wo all Arant peace, but cannot have it so long as 
boundaries arc unsettled, race antipathies active, and national 
self-interests strong. AFc all AA'ant truth, but those sides and 
aspects of it AA-hich liaA'c to pass through the scA'cn-foId diffiuct- 
ing media of self-interest, prejudice, bigotry, tradition, pride, 
authority, and self-love, arc not likely soon to be reached. 

]Mark, too, Iioav men's Ideals (and, in consequence, AA'hat they 
AA'ill imitate and aspire to) are bred immediately of their 
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.T2)pointed ; by 'wliom and on wliat tenure are judges and 
magistrates elected ; is the Churcli dei^endent on the State or 
indeiDendent of it ; in whose hands are the apjDointments to the 
higli offices of the Ai’my and Civil Service; how are the 
penalties of crimes graduated; what machinery exists for the 
detection of crime ; what Classes are to possess the franchise, 
and the like ? Is it not the aim of wise statesmanshij) to have 
the various material and social interests and ‘powers in the com- 
munity so fairly represented, that no one shall unduly pre- 
jmnderate, but that there shall be a fair chance of justice being 
done all around ; none but doctrinaires dreaming that, without 
these ‘ checks and balances,’ the great ends of public and 
private justice can be secured by merely leaving them to the 
individual conscience, or by appeals to mere morality It is the 
same, too, in our private affairs ; the great questions regarding 
the individual, being — have you money or authority, or not? 
are you in a jjosition of command or obedience, of dependence 
or independence ? the answer determining the relation in which 
we shall stand to you and the attitude we shall assume. 

How little, indeed, men practically regard all mere exhorta- 
tions to morality, when their material and social jjosition is 
secure, is seen in the fact that while the good and 2)atient old 
Church goes thrashing out her well-worn platitudes from 
Sunday to Sunday on the beauty of humility, and wreaks her 
emjDty denunciations on jrride and other aristocratic sins, men 
of wealth and title — in whose eyes, be it observed, this self- 
same pride is the 23articular jewel to which wealth and title 
minister, and for which, indeed, they exist — continue to repose 
in j)eace in their luxuriant pews, knowing well that their 
dearly-beloved pride need fear no humiliation so long as they 
can keej) the land and title out of which it is jierenially 
renewed ; but when men of insight, leaving the Church to go 
her own way, strike at morality through the material and 
social conditions, and jiropose to alter the tenure of land on 
nffiich this whole superstructui'e of pride and precedence rests. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE EQUALIZATION OF CONDITIONS. 

•'^HE next question that naturally arises is, what special 
change takes place in the Material and Social Conditions 
to render a further advance in Civilization possible at any 
given point? Now, to answer this question aright, it is 
desirable, perhaps, at the outset to get a clear idea of what an 
advance in civilization really means. If, therefore, we consider 
the various stages through which the world has passed in its 
progress from barbarism up to the present time, we shall find 
that the movement of what is called civilization has been along 
two distinct lines — the one, an iqwight vertical line, the other a 
lateral horizontal one. The upright vertical movement is seen 
in the gradual rise of men’s ideals from that prowess and mere 
brute courage which was the ideal in the early life of all 
peojjles (and still is so in the lowest savage races), uj^ througli 
the times when military strategy, cunning, and diplomacy 
shared with personal courage men’s admiration, onward to tlie 
present day, Avhen the most serious sections of the most 
civilized nations have as their ideal, that intellectual power, 
which, in its many different aspects, has produced all that is 
great and admirable in civil and national life. Except among 
the lowest savage races, and the lowest class in civilized com- 
munities, mere physical prowess as an ideal may be said to have 
completely passed away ; the military ideal, too, with all its 
accompaniments, is fast dying out, in spite of its tem2)orary 
recrudescence among some of the foremost nations, owing to 
material and 2)oliticaI necessities; and now, mental ])OWCi', in 
its many various applications, whether as i)ractical :visdom, 
political sagacity, artistic, literary, or philosophical power, is 
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tlieir conccnti-Jitccl superiority of power can defeat tlieni i 
detail, but tliat when once combined, tliey will have put then 
selves so far on an equality of q^oivcr with their masters, as 1 
negotiate with them on more equal terms. And that Trade 
Unions have not only increased the wajrcs of the worldno--mai 

• O O 

but have also gi'catly increased his political influence, no one, 
think, can seriously doubt. The question whether there sha 
be a ‘strike’ or ‘lock-out’ in any large branch of industr 
depends now, not so much on the abstract justice of the demair 
(for, after all, in any case in which both parties must b 
influenced by self-interest, which of them is to decide what i 
right?) as on the opinion of the respective parties on sud 
questions as these : — how long can the masters hold out: Iioa 
long can the men ; how important is it that the woi*k in ham 
should be finished ; can others be brouglit in to replace thosi 
who go out ; and the like. It is now generally admitted tha 
the Land League, by encouraging and supporting the tenanti 
in their refusal to pay unjust rents, helped materially in gainint 
justice for Ireland. Since the Indian Mutiny, it is said thai 
the religious and other prejudices of the natives have been more 
respected than formerly. And historians have confessed that 
the successive risings of the serfs in the difierent Eurojjeaii 
countries, during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, did 
more to abolish serfdom and mitigate its hardships, than all the 
centuries of exhortation of the Eoman-catholic Church. The 
conscience of the individual is no myth, and high virtue and 
renunciation are found everywhere, among all classes, and in all 
countries: but to expect that the pure rays of truth and justice 
will be able to penetrate (when opposed to self-interest) the 
horny opacity which always characterizes the consciences of 
men united into classes, coi-porations. or guilds, by any preaching 
of morality and justice, is a dream. 

It is the same betAvecn individuals as it is between classes 
and nations. There is no blinking the fact, that imless we can 
find either in law, public opinion, or our own resources, some 
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in fable ; but recent researches and the analogies furnished by 
savage tribes in our own day, afford good ground for believing 
that the primitive man wandered apart with his wife and family, 
living by fishing and hunting, knowing no law but his own will, 
acknowledging no authority but that of physical strength, and 
as regardless of human life as of that of the animals he killed for 
food. From this primitive condition where Brute Force was 
the only law, the first advance towards a rude civilization 
would naturally begin, when the j)resence of a common enemy, 
animal or human, rendered some kind of union between these 
wandering families necessary for the common defence. For 
this a certain mutual confidence was absolutely essential; as 
all liower of action would be frittered away if each man had to 
live under the constant suspicion that his own life was not safe 
from the treachery of his neighbour, or his wife and chattels 
from the dishonesty of those left behind to guard them. Now, 
as from the necessity of the case no such confidence was 
possible, the power to enforce the necessaiy honesty and 
self-restraint, and to protect each from the treachery of his 
fellows, would naturally be placed in the hands of the man 
chosen as Chief ; who would punish the dishonest, restrain 
the violent, and inter^jose his personal power to protect the 
Aveak and defenceless. In this Avay all disputes Avould naturally 
come in time to be settled by the personal arbitrament of the 
Chief himself, and not by the old methods of jDhysical force. 
And thus a rude form of Justice Avould be established, and 
those moral obligations which could never arise so long as 
men’s lives and fortunes Avere at the mercy of brute strength 
and passion, AA'Ould have a chance to take root and groAV. 
Among those nomadic tribes, again, which Ave everyAvhere 
meet Avith in the East at the beginning of recorded history, 
justice is administered in a rough and summary AAny by the 
Patriarch who, in theory at least, is the oldest descendant of 
the common ancestor of the tribe. And as these nomadic 
tribes settle into independent toAvns, justice is still administered, 
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liad to be applied to Law itself, as to all other matters, and the 
judicial authority had to be separated from the executive, and 
placed on a distinct independent footing. Then began that 
scientific study of the law by a special class, from which 
resulted that dner equity and procedure, that finer analysis of 
crime and motive, that finer adjustment of punishment to 
offence, in which modern scientific judicature consists. 

The above is a rough outline of the way in which Justice 
has advanced to higher and higher stages of purity and pre- 
cision during the long progress of civilization. But what I 
want to point out here, is, that these successive advances in 
justice and morality were rendered possible onl}’- by the suc- 
cessive equalization of the Material and Social Conditions. 
Unless, for example, the Aveak man could command the poAver 
of the Chief, so as practically to put himself on an equaliUj of 
pOAver Avith the strong man, it is CA'ident that disputes Avould 
never have been referred to arbitrament, but Avould have con- 
tinued to be decided, as before, by brute strength alone ; and 
so the first step in civilization Avould have been rendered 
impossible. Again, it is still further evident, that, unless 
men's causes could be remoA’^ed from the ‘personal arbitrament 
of a chief or king, Avith its incident liability to be distorted by 
prejudice, passion, or self-interest, to the pure and impersonal 
decision of a AAwitten code, and so the conditions of the decision 
be rendered equal, the finer kinds of justice AAmuld have been 
impossible ; just as it is in the undisturbed air of the study 
that you judge the real AA'eight of the orator’s argument, and 
not AAdiile listening to his voice and under the influence of his 
presence and personality. Hoav true, indeed, it is that there 
can be no I'ise in morality and ciAulization until the material 
and social conditions are equalized, may be seen in those great 
historical cataclysms Avhich from time to time have throAAm the 
civilized Avorld back into barbarism, and those baclcAA^ard jDarts 
of the Avorld Avhich remained in barbarism long after all around 
was civilized. One or tAVO of the more striking of these 
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instances will, I trust, serve to make the tnitli apparent. When 
the Koman Empire, for example, went down under the incur- 
sions of the Barbarians, an analogous state of things was 
brought about to that which characterized primitive society. 
The face of the Empire was dotted over with rude warriors, 
each living separate from the rust, knowing no law but Ins own 
will, and acknowledging no authority but that of bnitc force. 
'I'hc fact that, instead of wandering about in isolated families 
from place to place in search of food, they were aggregated 
into isolated groups^ each made up of chief, retainers, and 
menials, docs not affect the general analogy ; on the contrary, 
it strengthens the conclusions we wish to draw. For the 
result of this condition of things \vtts ns might have been 
anticipated — there was no law but that of brute force, no test 
of right but the * trial by combat,’ no proof of innocence but 
the ordeal by water and hot iron. And what I desire especially 
to point out is the fact, that, in spite of the continued and 
persistent efforts of tlic Church and the trading community 
to introduce legal fonns in the place of private war; in 
spite, too, of the ‘ Truce of God,* which gave a moment’s 
breathing-time between the successive combats ; this bar- 
barous condition continued unabated, until one of the 
larger fiefs, taking ndv.ant.agc of tlic prestige and jmwer 
uliicli tijc support of the Church and of the rising Coin- 
inuncs gave it, was able to make itself, first, the arbiter 
bctucciJ coiitcntyiiig am) aftenrards, tnasicr of themaJi; 
and so, by ojualuwg the conditions of all alike, made it possible 
and expedient to substitute the fonn? of Law for private war 
ami personal revenge. It was the same, too, with the border- 
land of England and Scotland, which, owing to the want of a 
common authority, to egualtce the conditions of both side*, 
remained in a state of barbarism for centuries after other parts 
of the kingdom were reporing in peace and security under 
ufpia! law-. There, too, and in the Highlands down to an c\en 
htcr date, a« in primitive society, raiding and counter-raiding 
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Avcrc the serious occu])!Uion of life, might was tlie only right, 
ami human life was of as little account as that of the cattle 
wliich they drove to and fro in their midnight excursions. 
And there, also, this condition of things continued unchaimed 
ujitil the Crowns of the two Icingdoms were united in one 
person ; and so, the conditions of all alike being equalized by 
coming under a common authority, all alike found it expedient 
to settle their diflerenccs by the peaceful forms of law. Even 
at the ])rescnt time, the same midnight marauding is a constant 
occurrence on the i)order-land of India and Afghanistan, and, 
indeed, may continue for an indefinite time, as no common 
authority is likely soon to arise to put it down. 

In endeavouring thus to show how Justice and Morality have 
l)ecn rendered more precise and equable in the onward progress 
of Civilization, the reader will have observed that I have 
assumed, hypothetically, and for sake of simidicity, that society 
has been of one houwqcncous texture throughout. This, of course, 
is not the fact; on the contrary, during the greater portion of 
recorded history, society has been broken up into ‘ classes, 
separated by dividing lines as distinct almost as those which 
separate nation from nation. In Ein'02)e this was tlie result of 
conquest ; the barbarian chieftains who over-ran the Eoman 
Empire forming among themselves an aristocracy resting on 
material 2)ower, and degrading the old inhabitants to a con- 
dition of vassalage or serfdom. In the East, on the contraiy, 
the division of society into Castes was founded on the 
despotism of the priestly class ; whose influence, again, rested 
not directly on material poAver, but rather on a social poAver 
concentrated by a religious belief, more potent than arms of 
steel. The consequence, as aa'C knoAA', was that betAA'een these 
various ‘ classes ’ there Avas no equality of rights, privileges, or 
duties. What Avas virtue in the one class Avas not virtue in the 
other. The moral code of the Brahmin AA'as not that of the 
Sudra ; of the lord, that of the serf : of the master, that of the 
slave. The drunkenness that AA'as a disgrace to the S2Aartan, • 
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^^nsnotso to tlic Helot Thc*iK>mt of honour’ winch wt? 
c<5ecntnl to the ‘gentlcnnn,* «*is not c««cntnl to the pcn'int , 
wlnle, on tlio other li'ind, the >ulgnr hone**!} deiiniulcd of tlie 
serf was dc |H=cd b) the lord The life of a biroii or bi-liop 
w IS n8«c«cd Ota dificicnt figure from that of tlic \nseal or serf 
The Brahmin considered his own life wortli tint of twenty 
Hindoos Extortion, murder, adulter), and theft werc crimes 
when pcr[ictratcd on one another b} members of the same 
class, but peccadilloes when perpetrated bj the superior 
clashes on the inferior Eacn when at Ia«t a practical equalUtf 
of rights and privileges was cstablnhcd between the dificrcnt 
cla«''es, the emperor or hing still had his special exemption® 
He could do no wrong, and, as in the ca«o of the Homan 
Emperor®, could kill, debauch, impri®on, and confiscate, with 
impunitj, and at Ins own sweet will Even in America where 
there IS a broad and general cquabt), the line is still drawn 
between the whites and the weak or servile sections of the com 
nninit)— the negroes, half castes, and Indiui® But whit 1 
have spcciall) to point out here i«, that the gradual extension 
of justice, until m the mo«t favoured nations it has swept awa) 
in a large degree all thc«c baincrs of claes distinction, ha® been 
brought about by the gradual fjttalualxon of the material and 
social condition® In the Last, of cour c, there is os )ct no 
approach to equalit) , either in the matcri >1 or social conditions 
of the various cla®®cs , and, in con«cquencc, the old Timn e 
remains practicall) unchanged from what it was centuries ago 
In Luro] c and the M c®t, on the conlrarv , the gradual appre ach 
to cquahl) of power between the upper and lower onlcrs, ns 
bodic®, brought about, first, personal hbertv, and then jiohticnl 
tqualit) , and now nothing rcnnins but that j-ocial incquahtv 
which we should know « j non mu t always more or Ic®- txiFt 
so lonir as there IS an) tangible ineqnaliiv between imlividmls 
in matcri d and intellectual piwtr 

A® the fir I groat charactcri tic of advancing cnibzaiion — 

. — the diffuMon and extension of equal |U*tice, equal nghts. 
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equal prn-jJeges, equal 02)porturiitics, from man to man, from 
class to class, from people to people — is rendered possible by 
the gradual ecjualization of the material and social conditions ; 
so the second great movement that characterizes it, viz., the 
ascension of men’s ideals from brute force, upwards to the 
coronation of intellect and virtue, is made possible only by the 
very same means, viz., the successive equalization of the 
material and social conditions on higher and higher planes. 

m have already seen in a general way how Justice was 
rendered more precise and equable, more scientific and 
impersonal, between the members of the same community ; and 
we have good ground for believing that a high degree of 
excellence in its administration was aiTived at, at a very early 
period in the world’s histoiy. We should, perhaps have 
expected that the rise in men’s idr.ah would have culminated 
with equal rapidity. But such was not the case. Law, order, 
justice, the respect for reason and for moral claims, were 
recognized between the individuals composing the same com- 
munity or people long before they were recognized between the 
difierent communities or j)C 02 )les. The antagonism of races and 
religions, the indeterminateness of areas and boundaries, abso- 
lutely 'necessitated ages of confused strife before such a balance of 
2 ^ower could be arrived at as would afford time for peace to give 
stability and definiteness to landmarks, and the force of right 
to old prescription and custom. The consequence was, that 
the law of might continued to be the arbiter between contending 
nations, long after the Jaw of right liad firmly established itself 
between the individuals composing these nations. And as 
men’s ideals and ambitions are bred of national necessities, the 
ideal of physical strength and military poAver dominated the 
Avorld long after civilization had reached the point where such 
an ideal might naturally haA^e been expected to disappear. We 
have already seen, that Avhen men AA'andered about as separate 
families, AAUtli no Aveapons but the rudest, physical strength and 
courage Avere the most essential qualities for self-2n-eservation, 
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ntitl ^^cre, in con«cqucncc, ulmircd more tlinn miglit cl«c, as 
nia) be ocen even nt tlie present <1*13 iinong tlie siAago ncc« 
As tlic«c families bccainc united into tribes and people®, 
powers of combination, of organization, and of fore^igl f, 
became necc®«arj in addition, and hence more or lc®s of lbc«e 
qualities were indi«pen«ablc in the popular heroc®, as inaj be 
seen in the Homeric pooin<» As time went on, and tbe grow tli 
and coniplcxitj of socict} necessitated the diM«Jon of labour, war 
became a separate profe «ion, and the niilitarj" class, cxccjit in the 
East and for special reasons, more or less subordinated all other 
classes of the communit) to it«clf The seif, the peasant the 
tradesman, the arti«an all more or less existed for its con- 
acnience and airgrandizeiiicnt But from the time tl at 
gunpowder was in\ciited, firearms became accessible to nil 
and for the fii t time the pb^sicall^ weal were put on a 
piactical cqinlit) with the pbjsicall} strong Physical strength 
could no longer be unde a ground of distinction , and tl 0 
icsult w IS, that although niilitarj powci still remuned the 
supreme object of ambition, personal prowc*# ns such, from 
that time onwards cca«cd to be the mam idcil of man I or it 
IS T Hw of the liiinnn mind, that no thing can be mule an idc”! 
ind object of ambition to men, unless it afibials them a ground 
<f th*in chon and xncQuaUtt/ In eating, dunking, walking, 
reading, the multiplication table, and tbe 111 e, men can practi- 
cal!} attun to an cqud degree of excellence Tlie'C accom- 
plfsbnicnts nfibixl no point of distinction, and cannot therefor'* 
be made an ideal or nun of life In the Fimcwn\,so long as 
men w ere ph^ «icall' to rjtfo/, ph\ s ical strength ottered a chance 
< f distinction, and so could be erected into nii ideal , but wl cn 
fire anns practicall} equalized the weik and the strong, tlie«c 
ill iiictions became unimportant, and so drojiped out tf the 
line of men p pcrions nnibituns, euni\jng, sis ^n ninn\ things 
once useful ln\o done, a* sport or ornament merch JVr«oTnl 
prowess, then baMng cca«cd to 1 c men s ideal rank and title 
fillowing close behind, stepped into its ] hec ^Itb^a^\ 
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piGStige, state-craft, and diplomacy were still the most indis- 
pensable concerns of nations, and therefore the most serious 
objects of aspiration ; and rank and title being associated in 
men’s minds ■syith these high offices, furnished precisely that 
point of tangible inequality so necessary to draw on men’s 
ambition, that point of distinction and exclusion not to be 
found in those pure intellectual and moral powers which any 
cowherd might possess. The consequence has been, that up 
to the present day in the old feudal countries of Europe, this 
distinction of ranlc, founded on inequalities of birth and fortune, 
fostered by so’i’ereigns and courts, and accepted by the great 
body of the people in all humility, is the main ingredient in 
those composite qualities which now go to make iqD men’s ideal. 
And when rank and title, too, shall give way to something 
higher, as physical prowess did before them, it will not be 
because the nobility themselves will renounce such claims. On 
the contrary, such is the baseness of the human mind, that there 
is no distinction, however impertinent, fi'ivolous, or obsolete, 
but would be made a ground of superiority to all time, were 
there power to enforce it, or did men voluntarily submit to it. 
But, in this instance, those equalizing agencies Avhich, as Ave 
have seen, have levelled so many past distinctions, are again at 
work, and Avill no doubt in time level distinctions of rank and 
birth also. AdA^ancing knoAvledge and the diffusion of culture 
among all classes are gradually equalizing men’s social condi- 
tions ; the application of this knoAAdedge to the arts of life, and 
the Avealth accruing therefrom in industry, merchandise, mines, 
and ships, ai’e gradually equalizing their material conditions. 
With social inequality levelled by adA^ancing culture, and 
material inequality by advancing Avealth, the Aristocracy Avill 
in time cease to be the ideal they have in all old countries for 
so many ages been. In the younger countries of the AA’orld, 
acain, as in America and the Colonies, AA'here these inequalities 
of birth and fortune haA’^e ncA'^er existed, rank and title haA'c 
never been a practical living ideal among the great body of the 
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))Cop!c, moncj-* iTther, to^ctittr ivjth tho^c inlt!Icct\nl niul 
iijonl qualities tliit me in%ohc(l iii lju«incs« Indo, nnd 
pnctical nffurs, being the mo‘>t respected and adimrcd And 
jf one ncre pcnniticd to predict, one inigljt venture to nflirin, 
tint when the inonc) ideal too shall cca«e, mid luglicr and 
pnier intellectual and moi d powers tlnn t!io«c m^oI^cd in 
tiadc and commci-cc shiil bccoinc the ideal of men, thi', too, 
like all the rest, will happen when existing in iterni mid tocnl 
conditions shall be still further cjiiah cd, dircetK h\ the 
pnctical equalization and distrihution of wcaltli among nil 
ch««cs, 80 that its posses ion no longer aflbrds the ground of 
distinction that it docs now , and indircctli, the dircctnc 
with winch the pressure of public <»pinion mi} be brouglit to 
bear on all clashes and condition* of men, whether for ijqiroha- 
tion 01 consul c 
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FTP to lliis point wc Inivc seen tlmt tlie Material and Social 
Gondii ions of the world are tlie immediate and determin- 
ing factors in progress and civilization, and must be equalized, 
before, at any given stage, a further advance is possible. But 
as the object of this section of the work is to show, not the 
[lart played by one factor only, but by all the leading factors, I 
shall now return and endeavour to trace the separate influence 
of each, in order tiie better to sec how they work in combina- 
tion. And, in doing this, I shall merely summarize the results 
arrived at in preceding chapters, referring the reader to the 
cliapters ihcinselvcs for a more detailed e.xposition. 

Broadly speaking, then, the factors in Civilization may be 
classed under four great heads, which, for the sake of clearness, 

I have arranged in the following order : — 

1. Religion. 

2. ^laterial and Social Conditions. 

3. Religion in its character as Philosophy. 

A. Science — Physical and Mental. 

And first, as to the efiect of Religion. In a former chapter 
wc saw that the true sphere of Religion was to harmonize the 
mind of man, by giving satisfaction to the cravings of the 
intellect, heart, and imagination, at every stage of his advance- 
ment. We saw that it satisfied the longing of the intellect to , 
solve the problem of human existence and destiny, by giving to 
each nation or people, according to its stage of culture, a 
satisfactory answer as to the Cause of the world, and its relation 
to that Cause. We saw that it gave satisfaction to the moral 
and emotional nature, by holding out an ideal xcorld, here or 
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cUcuhcrc, in winch cvcrj* impiilMi anti longing, ercrj' a«piration 
of tlic heart and soul, should hateful! and complete realization. 
To the longing for life and dread of annihilation, it held out a 
personal immortality ; to the dc«irc for sensuous gratification, a 
heaven of rich and ’lariouo joys — of gardens and fruits, inu«ic 
and maidens, feasting, poetrj', and song ; to the pure in heart, 
a world of high and sweet con\crsc with the good and the 
blest, and the spirits of tlic ju«t ; and, lastly, to the down- 
trodden and oppressed of all ages, it opened up an ideal world 
of justice and freedom, where there should be no whip*, no 
slues, no masters, no war, no misery, no want, no subserviency 
— that ideal world of justice, goodness, love, peace, elevation 
and expansion of mind and heart, on wliirh the mind love* to 
dwell for consolation and rest amidst the hardships of the 
actual world. AVc saw, aI«o, that it cnablcil men to work, by 
giving them a scn«c of security and reliance — tlic sense that 
they were in the liands of a Power who would lead tlicm in the 
right path, in a world where, as little was known, all things 
inu«t wear a ho«tiIc or threatening n«j)cct. And thu* it is that 
Religion, like a f.ulicr fitting out Ins son for school and college, 
equips man with those nccc«*itics of hi* spiritual nature, 
without which he would be unable to confront the tough 
world, and do the work to which he is appointed. It fumldic'* 
Irim with a philosophy of things, at a time when, from im- 
perfect knowledge, it ^^ouId be imposciblc for liim to tee 
through them for him«oIf; it giic* a complete and full pro- 
>pecti\e satisfaction to those longings and n*pinition* v\Inch 
can find but incomplete satisfaction in thi* world; and, in the 
mid-t of the dangers by* which he is surrounded, and tlio thin 
tenure by’ whicli he hold* tlii* mortal life, give* him fnitl», nntl 
^ccuritv, and rc.'t. In a v>ord, it sati«fic* tlie higlicr iiccc-''itics 
of mm’s nature, and so leave* him fn'c to coj>e v\Ith tho'^e 
cntcqiri'cs and hbours which confnmt him in hi* pa««a" 
through Time. 

The second great factor in C 
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called the ^fatcvial cind Social Conditions. ^Ve have already 
scon that these eonditions are the controlling factors in civiliza- 
tion; and that, until they are equalized, the civilization reached 
at any given jioint cannot further advance. I have now only 
to remark (what indeed has been already so abundantly shovm) 
that these conditions are the immediate causes of those moral 
relationships existing between man and man, which are the 
finest criteria, perhaps, of the stage which civilization has 
reached in any given countiy. The material conditions give 
rise to the political; the material and political, to the social; 
the material, political, and social, to the moral. Climate, soil, 
population, and race, arc the material conditions which give rise 
to the earliest inequalities between tribe and tribe, and people 
and people. Idie antagonism of these tribes, and the necessi- 
ties of aggrandizement or self-defence, give rise to the earliest 
material and political inequalities within the tribe — the division 
of function and power between the chief and his followers, ' 
Conquest, and the incorporation of subjugated tribes, give rise 
to still further material and politieal inequalities ; as shown in 
the hierarchy of emperors, kings, nobility, burgesses, menials, 
and slaves. These inequalities of matci'ial and political power 
give rise directly to those inequalities of social power embodied 
in such categories and distinctions as high and low born, 
cultured and uncultured, educated and illiterate, refined and 
vulgar. And out of these Social inequalities, in turn, have 
arisen, as we have seen in a former chapter, those moral 
inequalities of rights, privileges, duties, and obligations, which 
it is the end of civilization to remove. But besides being the 
immediate causes of those moi’al relationships that exist 
between man and man, the material and social conditions give 
rise to those ideals of excellence which so distinguish nations 
at different stages of their 2)i’Ogi'Gss. These conditions, as we 
liave seen, directly determine whether glory, patriotism, liberty, 
loyalty, luxury, wealth, or learning, shall be the supreme 
object of ambition or desire ; and whether personal prowess, 
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inilitir) licroi ni, rin\, birth, bu^inc or tlic purer 

and liigbcr forms of mental ncti\ it}, shall be the qu ilities nnd 
attributes mo<«t emulated, esteemed, nnd admired 

'SYc come non to the third great factor in Ci\ili7ation,\i7 
Jiehgionf t/i character as Phtlo^opht 

The true eplicrc nnd function ot Kcbgion is not, is a\e bl^c 
fccii, to afTcct men’s action*, but to gne rc«t nnd liannonj to 
their Hut the religion's of the Pi<«t ln\c nil cont lined 

a\itbm them philosophies of the world nround , nnd it is tbc'c 
philosophies whicli lia\c incited men to action and pined n 
definite part in cuiliration I ha\cnlrcad\ pointed out, that 
one of the great mental laws on winch nil religions nre con- 
structed IS the law tint when naturd causes arc unknown 
c\cnts nrc nnd niu«t he n«cnbcd to the ^gcnc^ of wills like our 
own, nnd further tint it is this law which )ii« not onl\ nccc« i- 
tated the passage of tlic ichgion« of the l*n«t through the 
successne stages of Vmmism, Itti'lnem, Pol\tlioi«'m nnd 
'Nronotlicism, but which still necessitates that the world ns n 
tehole (if not the relations of the lartf wliicli '^cicnco cl iinis ns 
her own c^clu«iac field) shall he referred to some buprcinc 
Intelligence— ‘how ct cr diniciilt,or c\cn impossible, it ma\ bo to 
realise the idea in tliought I Ime now still further to remark 
tint this same law not onlj oficred nn explanation of tlic world 
in general, but nl o of tho c parUeular e\cnls and occurrences 
in the worlil nround, whicli *'cicncc w n unable at the time to 
explain In n word, it was this law tint nccc««itntO(l tint when 
the fcioftfte ciu'-cof a phciioiiicnon or eacnt win not forth- 
coming, It mu t ho :u«eribcd to some will or dtits , tint is to 
e\\,to a religious c.iu«c In this wi\ it hapjiencd that Pcligion 
c line to include w iilnn it“cll a Pliilosopln , and set itseli uji not 
onU to harmonize the minds, hut to guide the actions of men 
Suppose, for example, that some calamitv — as i jiestilence a 
famine, or an oarth<|nakc — fall* ancxpcctcdh on a comniunitr 
not fuflicitnth advanced in scientific culture to he nhic to di-^ 
co\cr Its iniiinl caii<c IIv the law of tlie Iininaii rnnid ahoic 
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referred to, it jmist be ascribed to tlic agency of some Avill like 
their own; and. most naturally, to the anger or malevolence 
of some odended deity. And, as that anger can only be 
figured as arising cither from the neglect of some of the 
ordinances instituted to do him honour; from jealousy of rival 
gods Avho have stolen the people's worship; or from the devil 
having been allowed to have too much his own Avav; it is 
evident that the only way of removing the effect, viz., the 
calamity, was by opeinting on the cause— viz., the offended 
deity. The most natural way of doing this was preciselv what 
we know was done, viz., to appease and propitiate the deity by 
more liberal offei'ings, j7niyers. sacrifices, e.xpia tions, by more 
I'recpient attendance on the ordinances of religion, by makintr 
war on the peoples worshipping rival gods, and by the more 
active harrying of the devil in the persons of old witches, 
sorcerers, and the like. And thus it was, that Religion, in its 
{empoinry character as Philosophy, gave rise to those religious 
wars and heresy-huntings, those witch-burnings .and Inquisi- 
tions. wliicli have stained the religious of tlie Past and disgraced 
the civilization of the world. A little reflection, however, will 
convince us that Religion must cease in the future to contain 
within itself a Pliilosoiihy of the world of jihenomena ; and, in 
consequence, must cease to produce those unfortunate and 
lamentable results which have flowed from it in the Past. For 
as religious causes were oidy wanted to eke out scientific 
causes not yet discovered, it is clear that when science shall 
cover the Avhole field of phenomena with its oivn e:s:planation5, 
rclisrioiis causes will no longer be requii'ed: and the actions 
which we saw to have formerly flowed from the belief in these 
causes must cease. That part of Religion which "vras fornieily 
Philosophy will pass over to Science as its proper domain, and 
so leave to Religion only hei' true and pereuui:d function of 
harmonizing the mind. 

Suck have been the incidental and deplorable (but neverthe- 
less strictly logical) eflects of Religion in its character of 
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l’lnIoeoj)!j\, ^\licn actni" on tlic onlimrj intnrc nnd pn^eion? 
of men If It be i«kc(l ulnt lia« been it** proper and stead) 
function, I shall now cndci\onr lo show, that it has been to 
uiaintain the flatus fjuo reached at any <jtien point, to support tic 
tri*hnq rtyxmc and the authonty of the powers that he Now, 
this will not onl) pro\c to ha\c been the ca«c historicalh , but 
1“ preciceh what, from ixarict) of pnrel) a prion con-’idcra- 
tione, we should ha\c c\pcctcd For Religion, although it has 
rcall) been the effect and result of hinnan thought and culture, 
nc\crthclc ‘'3 alw i)'. laid claim to a supernatural origin — to be 
received h\ man as a revelation nnpo cd from above. Its 
doci'inn**, in con«c<iuenct, mii^t ahva) s liavc had tint d»‘-olutc 
and find eh meter befitting their iiniinpcachahlc authorit) , 
and hence, is it has gunvn at bottom out of the same root, it 
his naturallv con«cci itcd the siicce«'‘ive tcnijioral n jinu* with 
which It has b' cn b )tmd up It iiiav therefore tiiilv be said to 
be the great cou«civativc factoi — the great ntgitive pole — in 
civilization Th it this imi't be the ca'^c will be seen on still other 
II pt ion grounds Religion, m its i )i meter of Pluloeophv , i-, us 
we hive •“CCU, the comptemaxt of **>ciciicc hen ‘science could 
e\j»lun little. It hidtoe\pIim much, when '^cioncc came to 
exphin moic, it hul lo c jdam Ic s, 'jnd now that ''cicncc 
explains ahiio t cverv thing, there i** Jilllc or iioilmig for it 
to do And lienee, if in civilization, *^0101100 is the active 
the rifonnmg fictor, we should expect to find Religion the 
Mipplcinentaiv and conservative factor And so indeed, wo 
f-hall find it to be, if we take a glance tlimugh ni‘'torj , 
wluia we slnll tec that it has mitiitcd nothing new, nothing 
JK) itivc, 1 ml has fcrved mcrel) to secure con'orvi, uid make 
p rinantnt what Ins nlreadv hetn brought about bv other 
ind more p) itivc igiiicics ^\ hen, for twiujilt, the cirnim- 
ttaurt' of MV age life made it nice* irv that wandering tnhes 
should l>e imitod under a Chief, and nuhtarv subordinati m 
bt'cmie ntci arv to the defence ind evm cxi-'ciirt ft 
ihc'c tribes, Rthgum, in it* rude an 1 jniumvc form* 

r> 
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consecrated his authority, enjoined military obedience, anc 
jRiuislied insubordination. When separate tribes becanu 
united by conquest into nations and kingdoms, it consecratec 
the King. When the religious and social relations betweer 
these peoples became so complex as to I’ender necessary t 
common code of morality, Religion consecrated that code, 
and gave it permanence ; as, for example, in the Ten Command- 
ments. When Society constituted itself on a hierarchy ol 
castes, as in the East, it was Religion that consecrated the 
system and still perpetuates it. It consecrated, too, the old 
Roman constitution : and, so long as the Republic lasted, it 
upheld the authority of the leading families, by the familiar 
fiction of their being descended from the gods. In the same 
way, it afterwards consecrated the Emperors. St. Paul struck 
the key-note when, in the name of Religion, he counselled 
men to respect the authority of the Powers that be. The Papacy 
lujrlield the Feudal Regime in Europe. The English Church 
first consecrated the King and upheld his divine right ; then 
wdien the Revolution of ’88 threw the balance of power into 
the hands of the aristocracy, Religion upheld their jrolitical 
authority, and, indeed, still continues to uphold both their 
political and social privileges. That the part played in 
civilization by Religion in its character of Philosophy, is to 
consecrate the existing Authority, and to maintain the existing 
Regime, may be perhaps even better seen in those apparent 
exceptions, which, after all, only prove the rule. For you 
will observe that, in every instance in which religion has 
consecrated or abetted revolution, it has always been a religion 
that was itself in revolt against the established religion. 
When the early Christians refused to fight in the legions of 
the Roman imperial army, it was because the Empire was 
bound up with that system of Paganism against which they 
themselves were in revolt. JBut, from the time that Christianity 
became the religion of the Empire, the Christians were the 
first to uphold the sacredness of the Empci-or, and the foremost 
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to defend the Cnipirc ngun^t the inroads of the Inrhirnii'* 
Fnrit'inj«ni first revolted n"*iin«t the c tnb!i«hed Clnirch, md 
then n"itnst the 'luthontx of the King, nnd sanctioned his 
execution It ^^as hecaM*>c Picsh\tcijanisni fir t defied the 
episcopal authoiit}, tint it nftcrwaids abetted tlic people 
m their defiance of tlic Cnil power Tiic hi«torv of Bis'cnt m 
England has been a record of aiit igonnm, first to the Churcli, 
and then to that coneci\ativc and nri«tocritic ngvne witli 
which It IS m cIo«c alliance Tlic same Churcli which 
denounced sla^cl^ m the Northern btates of America, ujdield 
it in the bonthein If the Konnn Oatliolic CImrcli is still 
hostile to the Ecpubhc m Erance* it is not onl\ because it 
I)ellc^cslhc Republic to be agnostic or atheistic m tondcnct, 
but because it bclic\cs there is eiill a clnncc for the icstontion 
of the old njimc and also becau c I rincc Ins cut her elf 
ofi from tho c old feudal monarchies winch the Church his 
always upheld It is significuit to find however, that it his 
not set Itself in oppo i ion to the Rejmblic m Arne net 
Once let the chances of a Momrehv in 1 nnee recede to tiu 
vaiiislung point, or tlic progress ot the world t tablish 
icpnbhcan forms of government in the leading Europe in 
State®, tlicrc can be little vioiibt tint the Ciih>lic Church 
would as stoutiv uphold thee rcj iildit in form*', is it hi I 
once uplield their nionareliicil piedcccs nr® 

The fourth and li^t great fictor in Civilization n 5 inirf 
ith RcIi_,ion pnper, to give tint Inrmnn to the mind 
of man it each and even st ^e of civilization, without wliicli 
lie would bo torn in tw iin ind pipilv'ed for anv proloiij^td 
or useful iclivitv , with Mitcnil jiul bocnl C« ndiiion t-i 
the roots out of which tlic civiliziti n of anv given pern I 
I III t/" /i ifr// nri cs, with Religion m a clnnitcns Plulo i j hr, 
to ^ecu^e an! con ohdalt the civihntion reached an I prevent 
it from retrogadin^ v\e have now tn eik for the trj'Ui / 
factor— tlie factor tint pu he** on the wh le fn m ftigc to 
fr i^e In the follnvinj rnmrl it will 1 e inv e Ijext to tho ^ 
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this factor is Science, in the Aridest sense of that term ; 
and tliat it impels civili/aition onwards by a two-fold action — 
by altering and amelioniting the ^Material and Social Conditions 
from hchne, at tlie same time tliat it breaks down the successive 
llcli gious Philosophies which restiirin it from uhovc. 

So nnivcrsally recognised, indeed, is the intlncnce of Science 
in altering and improving the material and social conditions of 
men. that to enter into details would be a work of super- 
erogation. Siidice it to say that, by and tlirongh its applica- 
tion to the indnstrial arts, it has ixiven to civilised man all those 
comforts, conveniences, and ajipliances which distinguish him 
from the savage : those labonr-savintr inventions Avhich have 
thrown the cmjihasis of his energies from jdiysical labonr to 
more and more comjilicated forms of intellectual activity: 
which, in a word, have spared his muscles and exercised his 
bniins; and which one day must largely supersede that 
monotonous and dcc.'i'adimx bodilv labour which imhrutes iMan 
and fixes a fatal bar to his elevation in the scale of eivilization. 
t'cionce, too. it is that has given to modern nations those 
implements of Avar — those engines, guns, torpedoes, and 
weapons of precision — Avhieh iioav enable the AA-cakost of 
civilir.ed poAvers to rest in security ag-ainst the danger of a 
repetition of those barbarian invasions Avhich Avrecked the 
civilizations of the ancient AA'orld, And lastly, it is Science 
Avhieh. by the variety of professions, trades, and occupations 
it has called into being (and by the AA'ide A'ariety of disposition, 
manners, and culture to Avhieh this variety of occupatiou has 
given rise) has, by the many sides of the mind it has 
stimulated into activity, given that liner eulture, delicacy, 
and relinement of mind Avhich distinguish the inhabitants of 
Great commercial and industrial centres from the didl and 
torpid inhabitants of the country districts. 

But not only has Science been the main agent in altering 
and improA’ing those material and social conditions our of 
Avhich ciA'ilization arises : it has also been the main agent in 
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c/jualiziu^ these conditions, and go remlci mg possible n further 
nthincc It A\as the di«co> erica of Science tint rcndcrcil 
the iiucntion of gunpouder i»o««iblc, the in'cntion of gun- 
ponder, m tum, put nnn and iinn pra''tiC'ilU on a footing 
of pli^ steal cqinlit} , and tins physical cqinht} n n the 
main agent in aboh'hing the condition of serfdom in nliich 
tlie nnjont\ of mankind had prcMousI^ lain, and m m-iiig 
men’s ideal abo\c tint low lc\el ot mere pin-icil force, winch 
chancteri7C3 the lower cixilizalioiis It w is disco\criO'3 m 
Science too, tint la\ at the root of tlio c great iincntiom 
of the steam engine and telegraph, winch, b\ the facihtiC' 
the\ adoul for icqmiing and dilTiising knowicilge, me 
gndinll\ bunging the remotest di<tiict3 to a pnctical cqinht\ 
of intelligence — political, moral, and pocn! — with the guat 
lllcr^r^, fcjontific and political centres, and winch. In 
bringing up to tlic goncril It^el tint dcid weight of di gride 1 
and half-brutal serfdom in which two-thmls of the pojnihtiuii 
of Kinopc a few ccnturlc^ igo la), will prepme the wa) fui 
a further gcnonl ad\ance 

Hut Science Ins pttdicd foiwaid cinliratmn, not onli 
In ainclioritiiig the iinternl and >• x nl condiiiDU-* 
on wlncli it IS juimcdntcU dependent, but nentnelu, b^ 
Intiknig down tho c siiccc^nc religions, winch in tliiir 
tlnnctcr of plidosoph C', hi'C upheld tlie vr\ler if 

things It cicn stage, md which, if lefttotlum the-, would, 
from tlieir climis to ab/ohtle aiithontv, ln\c pLipctuatcd thn 
onhr to all time In a former cinptcr wt ju tbu j^cicrito 
was the greit agent m dttcniiiniiig the widest gcnonl jiln^i s 
tlirongli which the rchgioijH of the world lLa\e pi^-cd — the 
fiurccs nc stages of Annui-in, I etishnni, Polnlicisni, ami 
Monotheism We mw tint amoii^ the lowc-t snage« wlicre 
the n itunl can cs of ill but the mo t onlmara phen uiitna were, 
unknown, an\ c'Ciit a little iinu nil, in time, place, or occa-iojt, 
w t- referred to the wul of «ome ^p rit , and ahno«t cun tm. 
Slone, or nnmnl. with am jH*eiiharjt\ , was worsinpped as the 
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abode of sonic spiritual power. As more and more of these 
phenomena were seen to exhibit some order and reguhrity in 
their occurrence, tlie number of deities required became less; 
and tliosc tliat remained, of necessity became more remote, and 
less capricious: and so we had Polytheism. As time Avent on, 
and Science discovered a still greater connexion and inter- 
dependence among tlio phenomena, it became more and more 
incredible that these innumerable polytheistic deities should 
have distinct and independent existences and jurisdictions; and 
so the deities Avere cut down at last to tAvo major ones — God 
and the Devil — e:ich of Avhom, hoAvever, had Amrious minor and 
subordinate instruments — spirits, demons, and the like — to 
account for the smaller phenomena not otheimdse explainable. 
And now that Science has shoAvn that so much that Avas 
formciiy considered evil is really good, and, through the 
industrial arts, has converted so many natural agents that Avere 
once evils into benefits ; noAV that the old idea of Man being 
naturally Avickod and made good only by grace, is giAung jilace 
to the ncAV idea that he is naturally good, but made bad by 
circumstances, the old idea of the DcA’il, AAuth his minor 
spirits of darkness, has faded aAA'ay into invisibility, and has 
left one Supreme Intelligence alone as the Cause of all things. 
And thus Science, by explaining more and more of the 
phenomena of the Avorld by natural laAvs, left less and less for 
Religion ; and in consequence fcAA'er and feAA'er deities AA-ere 
required, until at last one Supreme Being alone is demanded as 
the cause and reason of the Avhole. 

That Science has adA'anced ciA'ilization by breaking doAAui 
those religious philosophies Avhich have kept society stationary, 
AAull be still further apparent on an examination of those 
Eastern civilizations AAdiich haA'^e come doAAm to our OAvm day. 

If Science, as Ave have contended, is the ultimate and essen- 
tial motive poAA^er in civilization, it aauII jAcrhaps be inferred 
that Avithout Science there could have been no great civiliza- 
tions. But this is not necessarily the case. At any rate, all 
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tlic ontunrd and imposing inark^ of ci\ili7atioji nny be Jnd 
«itli btit colIlp^mt^;cl^ little science. Vourmyfn^c innncn^c 
and splendid armic«, like Xcixc** and Darius, mighty cmjiircs 
and cities legions of \ae«als and sh\cs and nil nitli but little 
scientific knowledge pioper; |»ro\idcd onU }on ln\c \n«t 
popuhtinns of men, food nbiindant nnd clienp, nnd kulers 
possessed of those militaiy and adinmi"tnti\c t dents uluch, 
in early societies, icquiic i-uhcr rpiick parts and nitiinl 
ingenuity tlnn any special scientific attainments. You mi\ 
Iia^c magnificent and imposing temples gorgeous palaces .uxl 
monuments, witli little more scientific knowledge thui i« 
irnoUed in the ordinary* laws of mcchinics; provided onlv _vou 
have plenty of men at command, plontv of food with which to 
support them, and plenty of natuinl materials on which to 
employ tlicm. The pvi.ainids of Cgvpt, winch arc still among 
tile v<ondccs of the world, wcic the result of the lahmiis of tens 
of tlionsuids of shvc> working foi longvcus, the onlv science 
involved in tlicir construction being such l.vws of phvsits, as h) 
tlicir application to tlic mechanic li art', give the power nocc'- 
siiy to bilng tho'C colossil stones from a <lisimcc, and to lift 
them into tlicii phcC'. l>iit if civihntions to imposing have 
arisen on so slcndci a basis of science, we sh dl be prepuctl to 
find tint, at tlic best, tlicy v>crc hollow ,ind sfiowv, i~ithcr than 
solid and substantial. The might} monirchics of the i-i«t — 
the Ass} rian, llahv loniin, and Persian — mav be ju'tlv said ro 
have ‘•juriiig up like imi‘'Iirooms in a night, and in a night to 
have prS'cd aw.vv. Like the visions of a distemjiercd midni"!*! 
dream, they cli I'cd one .umtiici into evtinctlon, and were teen 
no more. Others* agiin, as India and Cliina, which were pr«>- 
tcclcd bv their very rcmotcncs's from coat ret with tho'e 
Jhiropcan infiiicnccs which have done so much toehuigi the 
ancient civihritions of the AVc»t of A«ia and Xorih of Afrje-t, 
have continued to cxi't down to mtr own time in a ttatiornrv 
and St ignant condition. 

Xow, what I wish to point out i*. lint it wa« the %trv ta.uc 
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material and physical conditions which made these early 
civilizations so imposing, that were the cause of that want of 
science which made them so stagnant, hollow, or transitory. 
There can be little doubt that the love of abstract truth, for its 
own sake, is veiy weak among the great majority of mankind. 
It is only when his necessities, his hopes, fears, and unsatisfied 
desires, impel him, that man will take the trouble to searcli 
into things for the purpose of learning their nature and laws. 
And it is in these efforts made to satisfy his desires, to get 
food for himself out of an ungrateful soil, clothes and warmth 
in ungenial climates, that he gets his first rude and empirical 
knowledge of these laws. Observation and love of ti'uth 
gradually co-operate Avith unsatisfied desire to still further add 
to this stock of positive knowledge, until, among the higher 
civilizations, the memory of what Science has done for 
humanity, and the enthusiasm for fresh discoA^ery, gradually 
develop a class of men avIio are interested in truth on its OAvn 
account, and AAdio set themselves aj^art AA'ith conscious 2RR’posc 
to investigate the laAVS of Nature. But in countries like the 
East in ]pvimitive times, Avhere life could be supported on a 
little rice, and Avhere men had only to ojjen their mouths, and 
dates and other nourishing fruits AA'Ould fall into them, these 
earliest unsatisfied bodily desires Avhich are necessary to 
initiate Science and to keep it alive, Avere not forthcoming ; 
and Science, accordingly, made no jirogress. Even Avlien 
population began to press on the means of subsistence, there 
AA^as less chance of these early civilizations getting their desires 
satisfied by scientific processes for saving labour, or increasing 
the supply of food, than by migration, Avar, and conquest. And 
hence it is that Science in the East has never risen above 
those sim23le mechanical 25i’incijDles nccessaiy for common 
conA’eniences and comforts; the making of Aveapons; and that 
empirical knoAA'ledge of chemistry and the arts, essential to 
minister to the 2 n'ide, 2 )om 2 ), and circumstance of kings. 

It is this absence of scientific knoAvledge among the Ea.'-tern 
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civilizations, winch explain** tlicir most imporlnnt clnnctc- 
islics—notabl) tho o of the civilization of India — viz, the 
nuprcmac^ of the priests the in>titution of cistc, and the 
stagnation m winch both society and religion so long have Iain 
c have alrondv seen that wlicn the scientific ciusc of mv 
phenomenon is unknown, it is referred, b) a deep liw of the 
Iminm mind, to the agcnc} of some supcrnatiinl w ill thit:-* 
to saj to a icligions can e As Religion is thus the comjili, 
ment of Science, it is cv idcnt that in tho c stagts of civ ilizati >n 
whore scientijic explanations except ot the nnt ritlinirv 
events arc not to he had, cxjih ntions imi t occupv 

the greater part of the field of Imtnm intetc t nid tn juirv 
Religion, in consequence, mti«t hive a grcatei iiilliicncc in 
the aflnrs of life than Science, and the pne t- wh) dcil 
with icligion gioitor power than the pncticd mn ui I 
men of the wotld, who ded with science oi it** qiphcitiun 
to the arts But fiom the time that '^Mtnee is ible to 
c\phin b^ natural I iw^ the gre iter pirt of the opoi ui ms bnlt 
ot isaturc ami of lurinan life (thus k iving litilc for religi ur t 
explain), tlic pnctrcil imn — whether 1 mg- frtate men i r men 
of bii lire s and tndc — who can then contnil tire inhnirv 
objects of arnlnlion, t ike the enpreni 10 ) over the pne t- who 
can contiol onlv the occisioinl i uc** of life or its clo ing 
i=ccnc« Vnd hence it is tint in India wlicrc pcicntifie can c« 
were dino t cntirelv unknown (for reasons which we havt jn t 
given) the live and fortunes of men were contmuillv f dl 
withm tlic nngc and jiiri dictionof some (kitv *r other, at il 
the pne-ts inconsequence who, thro nth their icie s to tin c 
dcitic , thus indircctlv controlled the lives and fi rtiiiiC'* of dl 
cla e- alike, g'uncd that a«cendcncv which thev havcnuintai n 1 
down to the pre cat dav \iid jn t a** among tho e w imlenng 
tribe , where food is precanoti , when. pr>pti!iti>n i* I'par c 
an I where cverv man i> at once lii< own fi-liirnnii hunter, an I 
tent-linker tho want of science ^ive to the *ItitJe i ‘■nnll and 
individud clnnctcr, j nncipallv that of ance tnl ^| irit ml 
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to tlie wandering inediclnc-inan and soOtlisajcr wiio dealt with 
those spirits, tlie great anthority the}’- enjoyed ,* so, in countries 
where population was dense, and whez'e the very swarms of 
human beings necessitated organization and division of labour, 
the deities partook of the vast and imposing character which 
marked the country and the civilization ; the priests became a 
distinct body holding the supreme power ; and society assumed 
the simplest form compatible with great bulk and low organi- 
zation, viz., the division into castes. That the son should 
follow the same calling as his father, and occupy the same 
position in the social hierarchy from generation to generation, 
was due, on tlie theoretical side, to the current belief in the 
exact and absolute transmission of liercditary qualities and 
aptitudes — a belief, by the way, which could only prevail in the 
absence of insight into the great conqdementary and com- 
pensating truth, partly scientific, partly spiritual, viz., that all 
men alike have a common identity of nature, and that each is 
open to all the truths, accomplishments, and powers of every 
other, although perhaps in a greater or less degree — on the 
practical side, to the impossibility in early societies (in the 
absence of any machinery for co-ordinating and controlling 
such -s'ast masses of men) of allowing them to jznss indifferently 
from one calling to another, especially where prejudices on the 
subject of marriage and of eating together were so strong. 

"With Society thus set, as it were, and consolidated into castes 
(for the above or other reasons), before Science had made any 
progress except of the most empirical kind, and with the jwiests 
at the top, what coidd happen but that it should remain 
fossilized for all time, if not interfered with from without ? 
With Religion to consecrate the social o'eqimc with which she 
was bound up ; with gods at hand to account for every event, 
action, or circumstance, the least unusual or extraordinary: 
what living reason was there, in the . absence of Science, for 
discrediting either the religion or the social regime ? Buddhism, 
it is true, was a secession ; but it was the result rather of 
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greater jiuliMtlml insight into the ejnntiial nature of nnn, 
tlnn of n moie fcjcntific kno\i ledge of Xatiirc It's doctnne- 
liowc\cr t-jjlomlid nnd «ublimc, could eflect, m con tquonce 
but little cJnnge in tlic general condition of the people \\ itli 
no fcioiitilic fonruhtion as scennt} nnd «iipport foi the //nci 
sjiiritinl doctrine, the people, unimdiatcd bv Kntunl Science, 
di igged tlic neu system back ngam into the idolati) <if the 
old For thi<* idohtrj, with its innumerable dcitic** ind ^plrI^‘5 
to ainimtc all unusual object** and to account for all unu«ud 
occiiii cnees, Innnonizcd with all thc\ kneu ind that for the 
fimplo reason tint thej had no scientific knowledge with wlncli 
It could be out of Inrmonx The consequence w i tint the 
cn ilization ns n a\ hole Ini rcnnined si ignant ind unchanged to 
the pi-cscnt da\, nnd i6 not likolj to be refe nned nnd ndv inccil 
bj am llehgious rinlo'opli) wlutetcr Chn-tiin or other, but 
onlj bj the Ic neii of Science introduced into it from without 
For once show a man the natural law which nin plienonionon 
obejs, «o ns to enable him to predict tlic plienomonon for him- 
self ind to teach cthera to do the s ime, no pricethood, howeier 
potent, can pre\cnt tint man from wjtlidrawmg it fiom the 
ngciic} of the dcitj who was bchc\cd to preside oter u, nnd 
jdacing It umlci the dominion of natural 1 iw 

If Science ha« thin been the main ngent in jnnhing on 
CiMliration, bj breaking down tho«c great rchg^iom fej^tcni' 
wlncli con ecritcd old nnd avoni-oiit reonries, it In'* il«o been 
tilt mam njent in detcnnmiiig the Ic ‘•er chuigc-' in tht 
dciclopmcnt of thc'^c great s^stcim, prior to their dcculcnce or 
thtir pi«®igc 1 ito higher fonn« Kot tint the o cliingc** were 
ncccs arih brought nbout b\ the progrc®s ot iN iturd ''Cicnce 
onli on the contran , thev w ere often broiiglit nhout h\ greater 
in iglit into tlic Iaw« of mind — that Afenn! ‘^cicncc whicli a< I 
ha\e attempted to sliow, !•« neither the old Afetapln-ics on the 
i nc innd or the new IVichoIogv on the other Ihuhllmin, for 
example, with it® doclnne of human c<]inliti, wa« a dec]>cr 
fpiritinl in i,.lit than llrahnnni®ni with it® d</ctnne of ca to 
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Pure Cliristiaiiity, Avith its broad uni A'ersality and its deification 
of the spirit, was a finer spiritual insight than Judaism, Avith 
its narroAA- sectarianism, and deification of tlie letter. Maliom- 
medanism. Avith its unity of God, Avas a finer insight than that 
miserable Byzantine CliristianitA' AA’hich it superseded, Avith its 
ridiculous disputations as to the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
its image-Avorship, and the like. Western Catholicism, again, 
Avith its doctrine of AA’ork, aaus a deeper insight into the AA’orld 
than Mahommcdanisni, AA'ith its doctrine of fate. Early 
Protestantism, AA'ith its ‘ right of private judgment,’ and tolera- 
tion of science, AA*as in adA'ance of Catholicism, AA'ith its doctrine 
of ‘ absolute submission/ and its condemnation of science. And, 
lastly, 2»Ioderu Protestantism. AA'itli its acceptance of science, is a 
higher development than the old Protestantism, AAuth its six 
days* creation, its verbal inspiration, its miracles, and the like. 

Such, in general outline, are the parts played in Civilization 
by the four cardinal factors — Eeligiou, Material and Social 
Conditions, Eeligion as Philosophy, and Science. There are, I 
am aAvare, other factors of scarcely less importance, but as they 
are all the results of special combinations among these four, and 
are implicitly bound up in them, I have passed them by. Art 
and Poetry, for example, are of the A'ery first importance, but 
they are products of the union of Eeligion, Science, and 
^latcrial and Social Conditions, rather than initiatory causes in 
themselA'es. The Industrial Arts, too, are the result of the 
application of Science to labour and natural products, and so 
are direct effects of the union of Science AA'ith Material and 
Social Conditions: AA'hile Practical Morality is, as aa'c have 
seen, the direct product of the Material and Social Conditions, 
and the relations AA'hich they necessitate. They are aU effects 
rather than causes; and. indeed, may be almost said to be 
Civilization itself, rather than the foctors that go to produce it. 
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DYX VMICS 

T^AVING cxliibitcd the f^ictor** $rjcitalfh/, nnil m 

statical rclitions, fiom the st'\mlpoint of the effects pro- 
duced on Gujlization hj tlicin, I non propose, b\ mv of "iMnp 
greater completeness to the theory, to cxlubit t)jc factor-^ in 
coinlination^ nnd in their dynamical relations, taking ns m\ 
standpoint the nature of Mnn himself 

Ml thinkers whether thc> be Thei*>t or Atheist, Traii'ccn- 
dentnhst oi Jritcriali«t, Christian or Conitist, feel nnd agree 
that there is in man nn Ideal of expansion ind elev ition i f 
mind and heart uhich is not onI> the cnil of Natuio but is the 
goal of 60cict\, and to foru ml wliicli tiic efforts uf nil tlio good 
nnd ui 0 should be dircctcil Tlii« ideal lias not M.t been 
realised b-i the ^^orId but exists i itliei as n motor principle 
nnd briglit intuition of the mind It n c-^ before the ningim 
tion of men, like a pillar of fire in the il irknc iiu ituig them 
to new uid higher efiorts in the cane of luimuui\, uul 
cheering them, ha liopc,as thc^ pled their wa\ through the 
wilderness of lime But jti t ns the beautu iih fl »utr, alth iii^h 
l\ing 1 Item in the seed, his to nwait the si iw growth iiiul 
(lc\<.lopm( nt of root nnd brnicli niidstcm, as the imrmtr ran 
onU reach the linen where Iih wife nnd cbihlrcn ilwell b\ 
skilfidlv tackinj nbout and taking ad\ int 1^.0 of wind ami tide 
or ns a profound tbougbt in legislation iiiu t jnticntU nbidc the 
tune wlicn the bindpincc'> to it* acccptnnec ^llall Iia\t been 
cleared nwn, to this ideal of inortl nnd inttllLctiial tic' ition 
it H to be sIowK WTOU^lit out of the ftuhboni imicrnl« c f il c 
we rid and to Ic reached thniir.h a thorin and entangled 
thicJ ct of ]>Ji' 'icaJ, o;g-uiic, and ••/untinl ob ’niclion* Jt ciu 
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only, nt best, tbcrefore, be realised in the far distant future. 
4 he ^olden age of peace, liberty, justice, purity, and love, for 
example, is an ideal which all the Arise and good seek to 
foi-Avard. as Avell as loA'e to contemplate ; and A*et so obstinate 
hitherto have been the material and social obstructions of the 
Avorld, that after eighteen Christian centuries it has still to bo 
realised. But AA’hile the ^Vorld-vl-^cnc)'al thus moA’^es sloAA’ly and 
Avith difficulty toAvards its goal, in the meantime, it is to be 
noted, the souls of the individ/fals that make up the Avorld are 
impatient, and cannot rest until they haA'e entered in imagi- 
nation that ideal kingdom AA'hich is theirs by native birthright, 
to enjoy it, live in it, and conform their lives to it. To enable 
them to do this, and by thus overleaping the barriers of Time, to 
realise noic and here that ideal AA-orld of the future on AA-hich the 
mind loves to dwell, is the aim, business, and function of our 
first great factor — Beliaion — each and all of AA'hose forms, it is 
to be remarked, are. in their oAA'n aa-ua*. and accordino' to the 
stage of culture reached, able to satisf}’ the aspirations and 
longings of the indaddual soul — AA'hether it be Brahminism, 
Buddhism. Judaism, jMohammedanism, or Christianity. But 
althouii'h these rclitrions have, each in its oAvn AAaaA' been able to 
harmonize the minds and satisfy the aspirations of individual 
men, it is important to obserA’e that they haA'e facilitated or 
retarded the march of the j'acc to its final goal, in proportion as 
another great factor — the Bcliaiou-s Philosophu in AA'hich each is 
embodied — has displayed insight into the laAA's of nature and of 
human life : and so has given more or less range and expansion 
to the movements of the human spirit. For if that Ideal, 
AA'hich is the goal of the nations, has to be cut through the 
entanglements of physical, organic, and spiritual obstructions, it 
is CA'ident that the religion AA'hich exhibits most insight into 
these laAA's, alone or in their entix'ety, is best fitted to open a 
passage for society to reach the end in vicAA'. And thus it is 
that as the AA'orld adA'ances AA'e shall find that the siiccessiA'c 
relio'ions haA'e each oiiened up an outlet for some side or other 
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of Iiinii.in thoujjlit nnd aspiration, clo'cd to its prcdeccs'or-*. 
Tlio Theocratic Pol\ tijei«m of Jiidia, for cvnmple, ulncli con>e- 
cralcd tlic institution of caste, ga\c tlicrcln Ic®' chincc of 
elevation and expansion of mind to tlic great nii'-c-'of nicri, 
tlnn the Monotlieisni of Mahomet, or the intellectual PoK- 
thei«m of Greece, which opened up an equal arena to all the 
free citi/eiis. Mohammodmi''m itself, agiin, when its fir't 
hmst of fanaticism li id subsided, and its secret strucltnc hegan 
to reveal itself, was found to be incapable of e\pan»ion, devoid 
of sympathv, and fital to mitciid and intcllectuil advance- 
ment. Tlic ICoian piofesscd to be not onlv a spiritual levch- 
tion, but a scientific ticati«c; to clo«o not only the hook of 
inspiration, but the hook of knowledge. It accordingly 
discouraged all nttcmjits of nnii to di'covci tlic order of the 
world, and tlioicby to iiuptovc liis cimdition; whik it^ientril 
doctiinc led him to icpo-o imlolciitlv' on the d(Clco^ of an 
inexorable fate. The con«cqueiicc w is, tint under tins hclief 
tlio hunim mind st ignited, and. as wo i-cc it tins hour in tho-e 
nations tint aic deeply imbued with its sjiiiit, piogRss, 
civilizition, and moraht), lie rotting togethn. The '^toic, too, 
bc«t of r.igans, i\ho longed to icilirc in liiin«‘elf tint viitiie 
wliicli was tliQ gloiion^ ideal of hn nmid, f«»mid Iir fnt 
entangled like tlie i-est of the woild, in the iiic-hc'- of t irildj. 
trials and afilictions, wliicli lie could iitillicr cuiiliol hv in-iglit, 
nor suhordin ite by power. He attempted, .uconhnglv, to 
elevate huii«clf above them bv ignoring them, or irmipling 
them vsitli pnMe and di'-diiii under In'* feet. Judii-m airiinjOn 
the other hand, fiom it- tnbil pride and narrowncs«, and with 
it- exclusive and aii-tocnitic «Jehov ih, could never hceonic a 
religion of wide uiiiver-d expansion lint Clin<t, livings in 
Ills gmt conception of the fithtrhood of God and the 
lirotherhood of M^in. jicrociveil tint all thing^- worked ttpgcfher 
for good ; tli it trouble md aflhction wore in'inuiicut- of go<xl ; 
and that tlio cud of Mature wa- neither the agirrandimnint 
and pride of one miuU tribe, nor the mdiiuited gritificili'm of 
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tlie iiuliviclual, but a universal syin 2 )atliy, a general beneficence. 
Instead, therefore, of trami3ling on tlie world, like the Stoic, or 
des 2 )ising all but his own race, like the Jew, he would have us 
reverence the Avorld, and love it, and by a gi’and act of renun- 
ciation (inasmuch as in a limited world unlimited gratification 
is imimssiblc) raise ourselves to that Ideal in Avhich he loved to 
dwell. While Stoicism, then, from its imperfect human 
sympathies could not, and Judaism, from its narrowness and 
ju’ide, would not make headway in the virgin soil of barbarism, 
Christianity, bj" giving free exj^ansion to the mind, heart, and 
imagination, Avas in its essence favourable to an advance in 
civilization. But as it gradually became embedded and lost in 
the intellectual dogmas of the Itoman Catholic Church, 
although its sjiirit still continued to operate in softening the 
cruelties of barbarous Avarfare, in elevating the 2)osition of 
Avomcn, and in keeping Society together, its doctrines Avere 
found to bo hostile to progress, morality, and civilization. 
From the view of the World and IMan Avliich these doctrines 
held in solution — that is to say, from the Religious Philoso 2 )hy 
which it embodied — Avere precipitated by a fatal sequence and 
necessity, religious 2iGi’®GCUtion, Avitch- burning, hatred of 
Science, and that attempt to stifle the as 2 )irations of Reason 
which has made the jMiddle Ages so repulsive to the modern 
mind. Protestantism folIoAA'^cd, AAuth its ‘ liberty of private 
judgment,’ and helped to lift the incubus that AA\as pressing on 
the souls of men ; and the movement, once begun, has been 
continued by Criticism and Science, until noAv, in the most 
cultured 23ortions of the most adA^anced and ciAulized nations, 
no restraints exist to bar enquiry, or 2 ii’GA'ent the fullest 
enlargement and expansion of thought. 

While Religion, in each and all of its forms, is equally capable 
of raising individuals to the highest moral grandeur ; and Avhile 
it has advanced or retarded the 2 )rogress of the race to its ideal 
goal in 25ro2)ortion as t[\c o'eligious 2ddlosopMes,w\t\\ AA^hich it has 
been bound iq^, have exhibited more or less insight into the 
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hw8 of tlic ^\orl(l niid of hiinnn life, nevertheless it is im- 
jiortnnt to rcnnrK that no religion, how crer sublime, can jump 
tlic dement of Time, and ru<»e the nee at a bound to tint ideal 
which It announces and foreshadows, until a third great factor 
l/ie Maicnal and Social ConditionB^ is nlreadj prepared for it 
1 notice it 18 everywhere assumed, and indeed the a «umption 
seems reason iblc, tliat if Kcitgion has the power to nne one 
man (m spite of the gcncnl state of society around him) to a 
point of moral elevation vrlicrc he is superior to fate and dcitli, 
It has equally the power to nne a million, a nation, a world 
But nothing will be found more ilhi'orv infict rorsocietv, 
be it ob«ervcd, with its division and co-opei Uion of liboiir 
thought, and industry , is, if not an organnm,at all events ns 
much inter-related in its parts as the parts of an animal or tree 
and such is the sy mpathctic connexion of t icli p irt vv ith cv cry 
other, that, like seed and fniit, Itcad and extremities, no one 
oigan or part can bo monstrously developed, without the rc«t 
becoming correspondingly atrophied And just as the outbur t 
of celibacy in the early CJiristnn ages could only nri«o out of 
the colos«al luxury uid dissipation to winch it served ns foil 
and counterpoise , or a", in an nristocntic state of society, one 
ch's of men cannot bo liaughty, indolent, and independent, 
without the other clas«cs being corrc'pondinglv cnnging, 
dcjiendent, and submisoivc, fo one body of men cmnot have 
their hearts fixed on what are called the ‘eternal rt ihties, 
wathout the great ma««es of the people being absorbed in the 
temporarv pa««ions, interests, cflbrts, and ideals of the hour 
Ihe truth i«, the vast majority of men arc so steeped in the 
practical work of the day that fhke the polypus, which 'aid 
to change it colour witl the object to which it adhere*!), their 
opinion', sentiment', and codes of moralitv take their tone and 
character from the surroundings in which thev movt, and the 
occupations in which tlicr an? engaged It is this subduing of 
the mind to the element it vrorks in, which !■* tlic in*a_oni m 
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hot-liouse morality on mankind. Crusades there have been, 
and ‘ revivals ’ of religion there will eontinue to be ; but until 
the material and social conditions are lifted out of the plane 
where the ‘ money-bag of Mammon ’ is the idol of the nations, 
and where men in general can be labelled with the names of the 
functions they pea*form or the traditions in which they have 
been brought up, that high ideal of elevation and expansion of 
mind which is the aim of Eeligion and the goal of Society, can 
never be realized among the masses of mankind. There is, 
perhaps, no more pernicious illusion than the universally- 
prevalent and complacent assumption that if the Ideal is not 
realizable here and now, it ought to be or might be. This is 
the secret source from Avhich have issued those wailings over 
the existence of Evil, and those discussions as to its origin, 
which for so many ages have troubled the intellects of men. 
This is the source of that disgust with life, which characterizes 
those who sit sentimentalizing over the Ideal, without putting 
forth their hand to help the Actual. What right have we to 
assume that the highest beauty of character and life is to 
spring full-equipped from the earth, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove? As well expect the aloe-flower to spring in full 
blossom from its seed by the mere wave of a wand. One 
secret of the world is, that all great and enduring results in 
character and life have to be patiently wrought out in Time ; 
and to misapprehend this is not so much a presumption of 
moral delicacy and refinement, as of poverty and weakness of 
thought. 

But besides the Ideal in Man — which Eeligion exists to 
satisfy — ^there is also the Eeal — real appetites, passions, senti- 
ments, necessities, and luxuries of the body and mind, hunger, 
thirst, love of life, of liberty, of knowledge, of sympathy, of 
power. All advance in civilization of one age or people over 
another consists either in the greater abundance of objects to 
satisfy these desires, the more just and equitable distribution of 
them throughout the ori-eat body of the ]5eo]3le, or in the rise 
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anti emphasis of men s aims f»om the lower of them, up to the 
higlicr unil Inglicst If we contn^st the actual state, not onU 
of maternl wealth and pro'spcritj, hut of moralit} , ju«tice, 
clcaation anti c'^panoion of mintl,nt the preent time with what 
It was some centimes ago, a distinct advance is M^ible Tlio 
decline in war and hlooddicd, in cniclt} and fcrocl^^, in end 
and religious pcraccutions, in gioss excitements and scnsuil 
indulgences, are all real athaticcs m cniiization bo, too aic 
the nmcliointion in manners and social intercourse, in the 
ciimiinl law, the greater rc\creticc for human life, for women, 
and for man as in in And in the coming ages we may con* 
fidcntl) anticipate a still furtlicr athance injustice sincent}^ 
sympathy, expansion of mind, bcncaolcncc, love of truth, and 
magnanimity If, then, we arrest cndization at iny gi\cn 
point in the long line of its caoliition, make a section of it, and 
n«k on what tlic mental and inoril chancttristicsof that section 
depend, we shall find that their proximate and immcdiaic cauec 
IS the tim-d great factor abo^c referred to— the Material and 
Social Conditions For things will make their own relations, 
tint 18 to say, their own morality — material, politic i! and 
social— *and pro cube the aims a*pir’*tion*, and ideals of men 
Climate, soil, and nitural agents united with nee and popula 
tion in detcnnimng whether the early civdizations should ha^e 
the quick and inu®hroom-liI c growth of the great Orient d 
mon irclncs of the Old "World, or the slow, compart, and steady 
ad\aiicc of Modem European coniinuiutics Uic nntcrialaiul 
socnl relations of the ditrcrent people®, intern d and extern il, 
unite With tlic«c primary conditions to ncce'^itatc a particul ir 
structure of society, a particular distiibuiu n of political jiowcr, 
and thi® in its turn, gnes ri-c ton particulirdi tribiiiion of 
social power And from nil thc<e are directly hred llic scnti- 
intnts, aspiration® and ide.Js of the didlrcnt per pie®, ihcir 
public opinion, and stock of recognized ideas I or the practical 
rflalionn tint cxi t between inin and n in between | e^ipli, 
and people, gciicntc a set of practicil Ifhfff a® their ima^t® 
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and counterparts. Tlie world, in general, judges of men and 
tilings (of what is high and what is low, of what is right and 
what is wrong, of what is good and what is evil) by the way in 
which they f^ee them related to each other, in spite of all 
theories drawn from Avider, deeper, more subtle and more com- 
prehensive relations. The necessities of peoples, for example, 
demanded that supreme power should be placed in the hands of 
one of their number, Avho was to be called Chief or Kins: : and 
the people, secwg the power exercised by him over other men, 
became imbued Avith the idea of his immeasurable superiority 
in nature and attribute over common mortals. In aristocratic 
countries AA'herc the soil has been appropriated by a fcAv great 
proprietors, the poAver Avhich such oAvnership gave them from 
generation to generation over the people that dAA^elt on the land, 
gave I’ise to the idea, almost to the axiom, of the general 
superiority of these proprietors to all others ; and so the 
doctrine of the inequality of men founded on birth, became a 
fixed belief in the minds of the people. In democratic 
countries, on the other hand, Avhere material and social 
conditions are practically equal, and no one man or class of men 
is seen habitually to dominate the rest, but all haA^e equal rights, 
duties, priAuleges, and adA'^antages, the generalization that all 
men are equal is the pervading thought, and to assume the 
contrary Avould be resented as a serious insult. And thus it is 
that men’s circumstances, surroundings, and relations leave 
their impress on their ideas and aspirations, as their callings 
and occupations do on their general outAvard style and 
demeanour. 

The ciA'ilization of any giA^en epoch, then, is the immediate 
result of the niaterial and social conditions of that epoch, and 
images and reflects them. If religious philosojDhies Avere to 
haA'^e their OAvn Avay entirely, they Avould, by consecrating these 
material and social relationships, pei'petuate them unchanged 
to all time. But Ave know that the material and social con- 
ditions are constantly changing and improving, and that 
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ciM'fiV.ition IS coiist.uitl) suhancnig. 'I’lieic be, tlicrcforc. 
gome ihjmtmxcal and active force af vvoilc j-nniculicro in Focictv 
to cause tills ndvancoj some impetus initiative, and sclf-cvnUed 
power vvliicli is not the mere relieve of tlic untciid and poeial 
eiiiiounding-, but wlucli, wliilc breaking down tbo old religioiH 
pliilo«opliios, publics on the*:© conditions to higlier and liiglicr 
developments. AVcjc it not so, indeed, v^e {•liould, like the 
lower aiiiinals, trcid the same inonotonons round for ever. 
And wlicn we ask what tins d3*numcal power is — this power 
tint comnuinicatcs the impulse, sets the b.dl a-rolHng, and 
initiates a new* departure in civilization and piogre-*- — tlic 
answer will he found in that eaine Ide.d in the mind of min 
which has not as j'ct been realized in this uoihl, but vvhuli 
cannot icst until it lias confoniiod the real vroild mure and 
more to its image. It is this I<le.il whit li is constaiitl)* budding 
tij) the Kew Civilizition v\hich ever lic'* more or leas coucc iltd 
under tlio Old, and which, when the Ohl lias decayed ami 
fallen to pieces, cornea foith to take us plice. Thi' Ideal 
has ninny sides, but they may be all gummed up lu the nld 
and well-recognized foini'— the h»vc of IIl.uUv, the love of 
Kiglit, the Jove of Truth. The love of IJcautv, with the 
spltudid Alt, Poetry, and Mime of the ages to which jt hx- 
given ri«e, need not det un us hc.'nj; ns its i HlcIx in elevating 
and refining tlic mind aic go well mid so univergnllv recognized. 
The love of Uight, whde nlw.ijr tofll) arlive, like giinlight, 
ever and anon bmst*. forth like a flood of rolling fire ujjtn 
tvninu}' and oppre-don are full, blasting and wulicring; mid 
when the hopes of mankind sccin ino-i crushed and forlorn, 
ridiig in it« ninjegty to vhidicite the nifinUmle of the und 
Put unlc'S reinforced bv* the reception of ronie new mid 
regenerating truth into the gtntnil mind, or attended hv -<>n c 
wide-sj)rc.id and radical chiiigc m the ni iteria! and roml 
condition®, it*, efiecls are tv.uit-ccnt and tran-itorj* ; and the 
ftarilod world, wakened perlnp" for .a rnomi nt fn.-n it* drt-in i 
hv tlie briglit tuctcorlc rpiciidour, gjiika again into -htp .irri 
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darkness. It is the love of Truth, making Science — our fourth 
and last great factor — ^its instrument, — that is the real and final 
dynamic and germinative force in civilization. It finds its 
agents in those solitary and sequestered individuals, who, 
impelled by its spirit, throw a more comprehensive glance 
over the field of existence, see tilings in subtler and wider 
relations, open up new riches and magnificence in tracts 
hitherto barren or unexjilored, and give a new and deeper 
interpretation to life. Such men have been, on the one hand, 
the Spiritual Thinkers, who have founded rehgions and systems 
of philosophy ; and on tlie other, the Scientific Observers, who 
have discovered the physical laws of ISTature. And when these 
men arise, then it is that the Old Civilization begins to heave 
and ferment with the fire new-lit in its inwards, ivhich, working 
outwards from the central heart to the sodden and torpid 
extremities, gradually transforms and revivifies the whole. 
But observe that these successive religions and philosophies 
do not follow one another as complete transformations, like 
the shifting scenes in a panorama, but glide imperceptibly into 
each other rather, each one being blended and interfused with 
Jill that have preceded it. The pure religion of Christ, for 
example, falling on Pagan times, becomes tinged in its ritual 
with Pagan idolatry, and in its creed with Pagan philosophy. 
Its simple and homogeneous structure, Avhen stretched on the 
loom, is swiftly set upon by Greek metaphysicians, Egyptian 
mystics, Neo-platonists, Jcays, and Orientalists geueralty, Avho 
interweave it vnth their subtleties, and dye or stain it with 
their peculiar superstitions, sentiments, and habits of thought. 
Leai’ned Divines are kept busy in Ecumenical Councils and 
elsewhere, superintending the selection of fibres, and blending 
of colours ; an Emperor occasionally standing by and dictating 
the particular thi'eads of subtlety which are to be inteinvoven, 
while his Empress, perhaps, is indulging her preference by 
choosing the colour which most strikes her fancy. In the 
meantime, heresies and schisms are falling out here and there 
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— rente in the texture, slits in the scim — ^^hlch, howe\cr ore 
promptly (hmed up ngnm, until, iftcr mfimte efibrt, the 
and \'incgntcd web at l^ist i^^^ues from the loom, one nnd 
indnisible — the omnipotent Ilomnn Citliohc Chiircli uluch 
oicr-stretches the ^^o^ld After enunpping the nation*? in 
Its ftll-cnibracmg folds during the long sleep of the Middle 
Ages, it begins again to show signs of disintegration Grecian 
Thought and Culture, set free b} the Mahommedan conquest'’, 
are again at work, loosening the coliesion of its ^\cll-knlt 
texture , heresies follou one another with ever-increasing 
rapidity , until, with tlic Reaiva! of Learning, the great 
Protestant sclii«m splits it through the centre and lca\cs a 
}auning gap between its opposing side® But still the disin- 
tegration goes on Lihcrt} of prnatc judgment, once admitted, 
cannot again bo 8upprcs«cd Criticism becomes scientific, and, 
when applied to historj and chronology, gradnall} dcstroNS the 
credibility of much of that old nnd rc\ercd record on winch the 
religious faith of ages has been noun«lied In tlic meantime 
solitary men, scattered here nnd there over Europe, ha3C again 
taken to investigating Nature at first hand, in one or other 
small section of her ia«t opcntions nnd arc dj«co\crii)g iini 
fomiitics and laws in phenomena hitherto regarded as casual, 
capnciou«, or dependent on some supernatural will Starting 
from difTcrcnt points, and working outwards m enlarging 
circles, thej have gradually extended thtir gcncrahrations 
until, meeting and combining ns Modem Science, thoj ha\e 
eaten awaj almost the Ia«:t fibres of the old creed, and gone f ir 
m remodelling the structure of socictj But Science herself, 
like the cosmogonies nnd religious philosophies wliicli preceded 
her, has not been able to pre'cne her ©‘“cntial J)U^t^ througli- 
out Her earlier generalizations were all more or Ic«3 tinged 
with the metaphysical and quasi theological conceptions of tlie 
times in which thej nro«c, and, indeed, not until quite rocentB, 
In*? she altogether freed herself from thexe iinpiiritic? But, 
hiMng at last succeeded in reducing all tlie operations of the 
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iiiiitc'i-inl world to ojjc vast unifonuity, notlilng is now wanting 
{0 conijdetc her triumph but that she should animate this 
otherwise dead and unmeaning mechanism with an intelligent 
ind informing Soul. 

iillc fScienee — in the form of Spiritual Insight and Natural 
JiUW — has thus removed from above, as it were, those successive 
theological stays which, by fixing each existing regime, would 
prevent civilization advancing; in the meantime, when applied 
to the mechanical, chemical, and Industrial arts, it has pushed 
lorward from hchnn those material and social conditions out of 
which each successive civilization immediatel}* and directly 
springs. It were needless, indeed, to recount again the dis- 
coveries and inventions which, since the Middle Ages, have so 
completely changed the face of the world; suffice it to say only, 
that by increasing the products of labour and facilitating their 
distribution, b}' diffusing knowledge and equalizing the power 
of the diflercnt classes and peoples, it has gone a great way 
towards cqunli::nig the rights, duties, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities of all, and so preparing the way for a rise in men’s 
ideals. And if, as is not improbable, the same inventions, 
discoveries, and arts, which have broken doivn the old Feudal 
concentration of authority and power in the hands of a par- 
ticular class, and have been gradually equalizing the conditions 
of (dl classes, are now showing a tendenc}-, by the operation of 
economic laws as inexorable, to an Industrial concentration no 
less pernicious, but in a difl’erent form, it is to Science that the 
Future will be confided — that science Avhich, by diving into 
the deep elements of the problem — material and social — and 
ascertaining the physical and spiritual laAvs on which it depends, 
will, by again enabling us to equalize the conditions, prepare 
the way for a new and higher social regime than any that 
History has yet recorded. 
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